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ABSTRACT 

The Ad Hoc Task Force was established by the 
Superintendent of the Los Angeles City public schools to aevelop a 
process by which the District could plan to meet the requirements of 
the State Education Code (AB 72%) . .AB 724 was passed by the 1971 
Session of the California State Legislature and, in essence, places 
State Board of Education guidelines concerning racial isolation into 
law. .This document is in response to the Los Angeles City Board' of 
Education's directive to the Superintendent. A plan is outlined by 
which the District can meet the requirements of the state Education 
Code while providing exemplary educational experiences for students 
with many varying backgrounds. All activities suggested are 
structured so as also to meet the requirements of Federal support 
programs. The activities outlined for immediate and future 
implementation together constitute a comprehensive five-year plan by 
which maximum impact can be achieved cost-effectively in a minimum 
amount of time. Problems underlying each suggested activity have been 
identified, tentative time schedules have been suggested , and 
resources — both internal and external to the District — have been 
recommended for the planning and implementation phases of each 
activity. In addition^ the types of community interaction suggested 
for each activity have he&i described. (Author/JM) 
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A SUNMARY OF THE CHARACTERISTICS 
OF 

MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 



. Multicultxiral education is an educational experience which reflects and 
embodies the diverse nature of our society. The results of this educational 
experience are an internalized respect, appreciation, and therefore acceptance 
of one's own culture and of cultures different from his own. 



1. Milticultural programs better prepare youth to function in * " 
a changing society by providing them with the ability to 
diagjriose and treat da^ttural misunderstanding and prejudice. 

2. Multicultural programs maintain individuality and preserve 
cultural and ethnic identities, while promoting equal oppor- 
tunity and social cooperation. 

3. Multicultural programs focus on cognitive and affective 
areas of learning, utilizing the total learning experience 
the youth brings to school, and the experiences offered to 
the youth under the joint leadership of school ^d community. 

4. Multicultural programs provide opportunities designed to 
facilitate positive interaction among students of varying 
ethnic and cultural backgrounds . 

5. Multicultural programs reflect the diverse nature of the 
total studoit population. 

6. Milticultural programs provide for the acceptance of differ- 
ences and reciprocity of cultural values, while maintaining 
social relations without dominance of one group over another. 

7. Multicultural programs provide opportunities to develop 
knowledge of and respect for the rights, privileges, and 
responsibilities of everyone in our society. 

8. Multicultural programs provide opportunities for students to 
know, and to have others know, vAiat persons of their cultural 
and ethnic groups have contributed to mankind through the 
years, as well as what they are contributing to today's society. 



9. 



10. 



Multicultural programs provide cultural and racial cooperation 
through processes of education and actual experiences. 

Multicultural programs provide opportunities for the individual 
to choose to adapt to the practices of his own life those cul- 
tural traditions and expressions of his group he considers most 
appropriate for himself, and 'also adopt cultural expressions of 
other groups that may suit his personality and values (cultural 
synthesis) . 



-written and compiled by staff monbers of the 
Multicultural Education Task Force, 1972 
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SECTION I 
OVERVIEW 



In our rapidly changing society, intergroiqp relations skills are 
as essential for living as are the basic skills of reading, siting, and 
arithmetic. A person miist be able to inove without restriction or fear 
among persons different from himself in values, appearance, language, 
religion, and racial background. 

For one to becone a full and contributing citizen of our democratic 
society, he must not only be a beneficiary of vnritten guarantees such as 
those spelled out in the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, but he must 
also have realistic opportunities which allow him to make that contribution. 

Teaching children to value their om heritage as well as the heritage 
of others is entirely consistent with the American system of democracy. An 
educational system cannot claim to orient students towards a democratic 
form of government unless that educational system addresses itself to the 
unvarnished realities of the multicultural nature of our society. 

The more diverse, conplex, and varied the cultures that conprise this 
society, the more broad, unusual, and unique must be the educational oppor- 
tunities for the individual. These varied opportunities will enable indi- 
viduals to better comprehend and fulfill their roles as participants in this 
diverse society. This need has become increasingly evident as time and 
space have been condensed. As a result, individuals need more opportunities 
to participate with, understand, and relate to persons of other backgrounds. 
It is through increased coinnunication, a greater exchange of ideas, a fuller 
appreciation of differences, and a broader understanding of our society that 



a higher educational and intellectual level is attained. 

Tliis need has been recognized by the United States Congress, the 
California State Legislature and the Los Angeles City Board of Hciucation: 

The 92nd Congress of the llnited States stated in Public Law 92-318 
(June 23,1972): 

"In recognition of the heterogeneous composition of the Nation 
and of the fact that in a multiethnic society a greater under- 
standing of tlie contributions of one's o\vn heritage and those 
of one's fellow citizens can contribute to a more harmonious, 
patriotic, and committed populace, and in recognition of the 
principle that all persons in the educational institutions of 
the Nation should have an opportunity to learn about the nature 
of their o\<n cultural heritage, and to study the contribution:^ 
of the cultural heritages of the other ethnic groups of the 
Nation/* (Appendix A) 

Tl^e 1971 Session of the California State Legislature passed AB 724 
which, in essence, place State Board of Hducation guidelines concenung 
racial isolation into law (Sections 5002-5003 of the State Education Code). 
This Bill was signed by the Governor during December, 197K (Appendix A) 

On March 6, 1972, the Los .Angeles City Board of Education authorized 
the Superintendent to establish an Ad Hoc Task Force which would develop 
a process by which the District could plan to meet the requirements of 
Sections 5002 and 5003 of the State Education Code (AB 724). Tins docu- 
n^nt. Systems for ^^ulti cultural Education Planning Framework , is in re- 
sponse to the Board's directive. Ti\e document outlines a plan by which the 
District can implement a set of interrelated activities which will son-e to 
meet the requirements of Sections 5002 and 5003 of the State Education Cede 
while providing exemplar)' educational experiences for the students with many 
varying backgrounds. All activities described in the docunent are ^inic 
tured so as to also meet the requirements of federal support programs 
including: 

• E.S.A.A. (limergency School Aid Act) 

• The proposed li.H.O.A. fliqual liducr.L'ional Opportunities Act of 1072) 



• The Ethnic Heritage Studies Act 

Parts A and D of The Vocational Education Act Amendment of 1968 

• Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

• Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 

The Task Force on June 19, 1972, developed a Preliminary Framework which 
set forth objectives for meeting the charge given it by the Board, These 
objectives and the actions taken to fulfill them are referenced' in the chart 
which follows this Introduction. The activities outlined for immediate and 
future inplementation together constitute a conprehensive f ive-year plan by 
which maximum impact can be achieved cost-effectively in a minimal amount of 
time. In Part B, problems underlying each' suggested activity are described, 
tentative time schedules are suggested, and resources --both internal and ex- 
ternal to the District- -are recommended for the planning and implanentation 
of each activity. In addition, the types of community interaction suggested 
for each activity are described. The Activity Schedule Bar Charts at the end 
of Part B graphically illustrate development and iir5)lementatioh schedules 
for each of these activities. The necessary support systan for managing the 
development and implementation of these activities is described in Part^D, 
Managanent Plan . Pilot program plans described in Part C could be developed 
for immediate implementation. They would serve as models and would provide 
a data base for further research. 

The ultimate goal is that each of the activities be integrated into 
District operations. The measure of the success of the Framework will be 
when multicultural education is no longer a separate consideration but a 
part of all District activity. 
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PART B 



PLANNING FRAMEWORK FOR 
MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 



Part B contains outlines which describe activities that are proposed 
as part of a total District effort to prevent and eliminate racial and 
cultural isolation. 
Each outline presents the following: 

• Need 

• Suggested Activity 

• Procedural Action Time Schedule 

• Suggested Agencies for Planning and In5)lementation 

• Types of Comnunity Involvement 

Outlines of activities suggested for immediate in5)lementation are 
marked with an asterisk beside the title, and reference is made to the 
section in Part C where the outline is expanded. 




SECTION II 



OUTLINES OF PROPOSED ACTIVITIES 



i 



I 
i 



SECTION II 



OUTLINES OF PROPOSED ACTIVITIES 
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SECriCN II 
OUTLINES OF PROPOSED ACimTIES 



I. PROGRAMS 

Elementary Subject Centers 

Expansion of Area Program for Enrichment Exchange (APEX) 
Expansion of Program for Intergrotp Education (PIE) 
Expansion of Peimits with Transportation (POT) 
E3q)ansion of Summer Enrichment Exchange Program (SEEP) 
High School Institute for Advanced Technology (SDC) 
High School Institute for Economic/Management Studies (LAJCC) 
Outdoor Education Program 
Prototype Schools 



II . INSTRUCTION AND CURRICULUM 
Cultural Calendar 

Curriculum Compilation and Dissemination 
Mobile Iftiits for Multicultural Education 
Multicultural Teaching Materials and Curriculum 



III. SUPPORT SERVICES 

Human Resource File 

Non-print Instructional Materials for Multicultural Education 
• Problem-Solving Teams 
Proposal Clearinghouse 
Resource Information Center 
Transportation 



IV. BUSINESS, PROFESSIONAL, AND COtmim GROUPS 

Comnunity Involvement 
Comamity Study Groups 
Home-School Communication 
Outside Factors Collaboraticn 
Parent Intergroup Education 
Rumor Control 

V. PERSONNEL AND TRAINING 

Personnel Policy and Deployment 
Staff Development 
Teacher Exchange 
Teacher Preparation 
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VI. 



MANAGl-?!liiNT 



/Xssessmcnt of School Needs 

Curriculum Coordination 

Fiscal Information 

Prograja Evaluation and Correction 

Staff Information Retrieval 



VII. POLICH'S 

District Staff ftulti cultural Education Coordinating Council 
Policy Compatibility Study 
School Organization 



VIII. STATISTICS ;\N1) OTIUiR lUlSPjMiCJI 

Uelplii Study of iXitside Factors 
Demographic Forecast 
Impact Survey 

Wxpil Statistics and Reporting 
liiicial and I:tlmic Survey 
School Attendajice Boundaries Study 
School Facilities 



IX. INFORVIATION 

Information Dissemination Module 
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EIBENTAPY SUBJECT CENIERS (MINI -APEX PWXSRAM) 



NEED: 

There exists a need for educational activities that will afford elementaiy school 
children of varying ethnic and socioeconomic groups the opportunity to meet and 
participate in educational experiences not nomally offered in their regular 
school curriculum. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITY: 

Establish elementary subject centers ( a Mini-APEX program) wherein enriched cur- 
riculum far beyond the scope and limits of individual schools will be provided. 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Conmunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


3 months 


11/1/72 


2/1/73 


X 


Funding sought and obtained 


3 months 


2/1/73 


5/1/73 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


5/1/73 


6/1/73 


X 


Staff assigned 


2 months 


6/1/73 


8/1/73 




Staff trained 


1 month 


8/1/73 


9/1/73 


X 


Implementation 


ongoing 


9/1/73 




X 


Assessment 


1 montn 
annually.. 


6/1/74 


7/1/74 


X 



Suggested Agencies for Planning and Inplementation: 

Instructional Planning Division, Area Siqierintendents , Office of 
I4ulticultural Education 

Types of Conmunity Involvement; 

Participate in the assessment of educational needs for the Centers and 
in the evaluations of their academic effectiveness. 
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MULTICULTURAL AREA PROGRAM FOR ENRICHNENT EXCHANGE (APEX)* 



NEED: 

Because of the expansive geographic setting of the Los Angeles Unified School 
District and prevailing neighborhood housing patterns, many students have had 
little opportunity to interact with students of different backgrounds who have 
similar interests and career plans. Programs need to be available to bring 
together students from different cultural and ethnic backgrounds on the basis 
of interest. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITY: 

The Multicultural Area Program for Enrichment Exchange (APEX Program) will offer 
secondary students of different socioeconomic and ethnic backgrounds the opportunity 
to voluntarily participate in educational experiences not noimally offered in their 
regular school curriculum. 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est.Tijne 


Start 


Stop 


Community 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


2 months 


1-1-73 


3-1-73 


X 


Funding sought and obtained 


2 months 


3-1-73 


5-1-73 




Final definiticjn of activity 


1 month 


5-1-73 


6-1-73 


x 


Staff assigned 


2 months 


6-1-73 


8-1-73 




Staff trained 


1 month 


8-1-73 


9-1-73 




InQ>len)entatian 


ongoing 


9-1-73 




X 


Assessment 


1 month 
annually 


5-1-74 




X 



Suggested Agencies for Planning and Implementation: 

Area SL?)erintendents, Office of Nftilticultural education, Current APEX 
Program staff. Office of the Assistant Si5)erintendent- Instruction, 
Coomunity Study Grotps 



Types of Coninunity Involvement: 

Coimiunity Study Groqjs will review the existing APEX programs for 
adaptation to multicultural education. 



*Suggested for immediate inplementation. 
See Section IV-B, 
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PROGRAM FOR INTERGRDUP EDUCATION (PIE)* 



NEED: 

Tlie District needs programs that provide the opportunity for interaction aniong 
students, parents, and teachers of different backgrounds. PIE is a program 
that has this characteristic, but only a small percentage of the District's 
population has been able to participate. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITY: 

Expand the existing PIE Program to serve more of the District's studctrr'population. 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Comnunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


2 months 


1/1/73 


3/1/73 


X 


Funding sought and obtained 


2 months 


3/1/73 


S/1/73 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


5/1/73 


6/1/73 


X 


Staff assi^ed 


Z n»nths 


6/1/73 


8/1/73 




Staff trained 


1 month 


8/1/73 


9/1/73 


X 


Implementation 


ongoing 


9/1/73 


9/1/77 


X 


Assessment 


annually 
ongoijig — 


5/1/74 




X 



Suggested Agencies for Planning and Inplementation: 

PIE Staff, Office of Multicultural Education, Office of Urban Affairs 

Types of Comnunity Involvement: 

Participate in assessing needs for expansion of PIE program. Assist in 
securing parent support for the program. 



*Suggested for inmediate inplementation. 
See Section IV-A. 
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PERMITS WIIH TOANSPORTATION (POT)* 



NEED: 

There is a need for voluntary programs vfliich provide students and parents edixca- 
tional alternatives that will allow them to participate in a multicailtural school 
experience. 



SUGGESTCD ACTIVm^: 

Expand the existing Pexmits with Transportation Program (PWT), 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Comnunity 
involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


3 months 


11/1/72 


2/1/73 


X 


Funding sought and obtained 


3 months 


2/1/73 


5/1/73 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


5/1/73 


6/1/73 


X 


Staff assigned 


2 months 


6/1/73 


8/1/73 




Staff trained 


1 month 


8/1/73 


9/1/73 




Implementation 


ongoing 


9/1/73 




X 


Assessment 


1 month 


7/1/74 


8/1/74 


X 



Suggested Agencies for Planning and Implementation: 

Pm Office, Office of Ntilticultural Educatic^n, Office of Urban Affairs 

Types of Cdranunity Involvement: 

Siq)portive services at the sending and receiving schools dealing with 
staff development, curriculum enrichment, canmunity relations, and extra- 
curricular and social activities. 



*Suggested for iiranediate iuplementation. 
See Section IV-D. 
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SUMCR ENRIOWENT EXCHANGE PROGRAM (SEEP)* 



[ 



[ 

r 
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PROBLEM STATEMENT: 

There is a need for voluntary educational programs which offer students , 
entire families, and neighborhoods of different backgrounds the opportunity 
for intergroup exchange* 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITY: 

Expand the existing Summer Enrichment Exchange Program. 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est.Time 


Start 


Stop 


Conmunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


2 months 


11/1/73 


1/1/74 


X 


Funding sought and obtained 


2 months 


1/1/74 


3/1/74 




Final definitim of activity 


1 month 


3/1/74 


4/1/74 


X 


Staff assigned 


2 months 


4/1/74 


6/1/74 




Staff trained 


1 month 


6/1/74 


7/1/74 


X 


Implementation 


ongoing 


7/1/74 




X 


Assessment 


1 month 
annually 


9/im 


10/1/74 


X 



r 

ERIC 



Suggested Agencies for Planning and Liplanentation: 

SEEP Office, Office of Multicultural Education, Office of Urban Affairs 

Types of Ccnmunity Involvement: 

Corranunity groups will assist in enlisting comminity support and in locating 
host homes 



* Suggested for immediate implementation. 
See Section IV-C 
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HIGH SCHOOL INSTinJIE FOR ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY* 



NEED: 

There is a difference in the opportunity levels for ^students with different 
cultural backgrounds and life styles. A need exists for building students' 
confidence in their ability to succeed in highly skilled occupations. Lack of 
confidence and familiarity often block the student fron pursuing a career for 
which he is suited, and which would be most rewarding to him. 



SUGGESTED ACriVXTY: 

Develop a high school institute that will introduce students to conputer tech- 
• nology. The high school institute will draw students from a wide variety of 
cultural and ethnic backgrounds and through a team approach will peimit student 
ethnic interaction. 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Cdnmunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


2 months 


7/1/Z2 


9/1/72 




Funding sought and obtained 


2 months 


9/1/72 


11/1/72 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


11/1/72 


12/1/72 




Staff assigned 


1 month 


12/1/72 


1/1/73 




Staff trained 


1 month 


1/1/73 


2/1/73 




Inplementation 


ongoing 


2/1/73 






Assessment 


1 month 
annually 


6/1/73 


7/1/73 


X 



Suggested Agencies for Planning and In5)lementationj 

System Development Corporation, Office of Milticultural Education, Office 
of the Assistant Siperintendent-Instruction, Division of Career and 
Continuing Education 

Types of Community Involvement: 

Participate in assessment of program effectiveness . 



*Suggested for ininediate inplementation. 
See Section IV-A. 
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HIGH SCHOOL INSTITUTE FOR ECQNCMC/MANAGEMENT STUDIES* 



NEED: 

Often students are unable to conceptualize the nature of the American econOTiy. 
Educational and environmental situations should provide approaches through which 
individual students may truly have equal educational opportunity by participating 
directly with the managers of sectors of the American econcmy. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITY: 

Develop a high school institute which will provide students an opportunity to 
gain firsthand information about the business community and alternative 
educational processes. 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est .Time 


Start 


Stop 


Community 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


2 months 


7/1/72 


9/1/72 




Funding sought and obtained 


2 months 


9/1/72 


11/1/72 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


11/1/72 


12/1/72 




Staff assigned 


1 month 


12/1/72 


1/1/73 




Staff trained 


1 month 


1/1/73 


2/1/73 




In53lementation 


ongoing 


2/1/73 






Assessment 


i month 
annually 


6/1/73 


7/1/73 


X 



Suggested Agencies for Planning: 

Instructional Planning Division, Special Instructional Programs Branch, 
Office of ^4Ilticultural Education, Research and Evaluation Branch, 
business ccnimmity 

Suggested Agencies for IirplCTientation: 

Office of Multicultural Education, business community 



Types of Community Involvement: 

Parents should participate in the evaluation of the program and its academic 
effectiveness. 

*Suggested for immediate in5>lementation. 
See Section III-B. 
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EXPANDED OUTDOOR EDUCATION CAMP PROGRAM 



NEED: 

An extremely effective method of promoting cultural interaction is having children 
from varied backgrounds live together on a 24Thour basis. One efficient method 
for such an arrangement is a camping program. District outdoor education plans 
need to be expanded to include multicultural experiences* 



SUGGESTED ACTIVIi:^: 

Develop a plan to provide canping programs which include extended intercultural 
contacts both with other students and with camp staff members* 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Community- 
Involvement 


Prospectus witten and approved 


3 months 


7/1/73 


10/1/73 


X 


Funding" sought and obtained 


3 months 


10/1/73 


1/1/74 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


1/1/74 


2/1/74 


X 


Staff assigned 


2 months 


2/1/74 


4/1/74 




Staff trained 


3 months 


4/1/74 


7/1/74 




Iiq)lementation 


ongoing 


7/1/74 






Assessment 


ongoing 


2/1/75 




X 



Suggested Agencies for Planning and Inplementation: 

Student Auxiliary Services Branch, Area Superintendents, Office of 
Multicultural Education, ESEA Title I,, Office of Urban Affairs 

Type of Community Involvement: 

Participate in assessment of educational needs to be met by the program. 
Also, evaluate program effectiveness* 
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PROTOrYPE SCHOOLS FOR TOTAL MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION EFFORTS* 



NEED: 

Pilot efforts in multicultural education have never been focused simultaneously 
on a single grot^) of students, teachers, and parents. Little has been learned 
to date about the effects that multiple multicultural education programs can' 
have on single community units. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITY: 

Through Area Stperintendents , identify elementary and junior high schools upon 
which multiple efforts in multicultural education can be brought to bear. 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Conmunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


3 months 


4/1/73 


7/1/73 


X 


Funding sought and obtained 


3 months 


7/1/73 


10/1/73 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


10/1/73 


11/1/73 


X 


Staff assigned 


1 month 


11/1/73 


12/1/73 




Staff trained 


2 months 


12/1/73 


2/1/74 


X 


Inplementation 


ongoing 


2/1/74 




X 


Assessment 


1 month 


v7/l/74 


8/1/74 


X 



Suggested Agencies for Planning and Inplementation: 

Office of Multicultural Education, Area Si:5)erintendents , Office of Urban 
Affairs, Office of Assistant Si;5)erintendent-- Instruction, 

Types of Conimmity Involvement: 

Participate in the assessment of multicultural education needs of the 
school. Participate in assessing academic effectiveness of the program. 



^Suggested for immediate inplementation. 
See Section V. 
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CULTURAL CALENDAR 



NEED: 

Teachers have a willingness to talce note of special days and historical events 
of the various cultures represented in their classes and in the larger community, 
but they lack a convenient reminder of the dates. Doing their own research to 
obtain the necessary information requires more time than many teachers have 
available. 



SUGGESTED ACIIVITY: 

Using the assistance of school and community representatives from as many ethnic 
groups as possible, create a calendar of the holidays, anniversaries of famous 
people, and significant events. Distribute the calendar to all classrooms in 
the District. 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Coinnunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


1 month 


11/1/72 


12/1/72 


X 


Funding sought and obtained 


3 months 


12/1/72 


3/1/73 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


3/1/73 


4/1/73 


X 


Staff assigned 


1 month 


4/1/73 


5/1/73 




Staff trained 


1 month 


5/1/73 


6/1/73 




Implementation 


ongoing 


6/1/73 




X 


Assessment 


1 month 


3/1/74 


4/1/74 


X 



Suggested Agencies for Planning and Implementation: 

Office of f^ilticultural Education, Instructional Materials Center, 
Office of Assistant Superintendent^Instruction 



Types of Caimunity Involvement: 

Community groi5)s, consular and diplomatic corps, ethnic and cultural 
organizations, historical societies could assist in compiling the 
information needed for the calendar, and assessing the results. 
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CURRICULUM COMPILATION AND DISSEMINATION* 



NEED: 

LAUSD is an educational institution that is rich in potentials for educational 
choices, options, and alternatives. There presently exist materials and activ- 
ities which would contribute to a plan for expanding multicultural education 
in the District. The problem remains to gather our resources and make them 
known and accessible for classroom use. 



SUGGESTED ACTI\1TY: 



r 



Survey District staff in order to identify personnel involved in multicultural 
education activities. \]pon identification of personnel and activities, make 
provisions for l)conpiling appropriate concepts and materials ; 2) preparation 
and formatting of materials for dissemination; and 3) disseminating materials 
Districtwide, 



[ 



r 
[ 
[ 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Comnunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


2 months 


8/1/72 


10/1/72 


X 


Funding sought and obtained 


3 months 


10/1/72 


1/1/73 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


1/1/73 


2/1/73 


X 


Staff assigned 




n«a. 






Staff trained 




n.a. 






Inplementation 


ongoing 


2/1/73 




X 


Assessment 


1 month 


2/1/74 


3/1/74 


X 



Suggested Agencies for Planning and In^ilementation: 

Office of the Assistant Snjerintendent-- Instruction, Office of Urban 
Affairs, Area Personnel, Office of Niilticultural Education, Research 
and Evaluation Branch 



i: 



Types of Community Involvement: 

Participate in the assessment of educational needs and in evaluation 
of material. 



*Suggested for immediate implementation. 
See Section XI. 
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MOBILE UNITS FOR MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 



NEED: 

Schools and connnunities need assistance and si?)portive services in developing 
multicultural education materials and activities • However, accessibility for 
parents, students, and teachers to centralized resource centers is often 
difficult due to the extended geographic setting of the District, 



SUGGESTED ACTIVXTY: 

Create ^fobile Resource Units which will provide "on the spot" supportive 
multicultural activities and services such as circulating materials to schools 
and communities, maintaining a bank of source materials and exhibits, providing 
inservice workshops for staff and conrnmity, etc. 



PROCEDURAJL ACTION: 


Est .Time 


Start 


Stop 


Conmunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


2 months 


4/1/73 


6/1/73 


X 


Funding sought and obtained 


3 months 


6/1/73 


9/1/73 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


9/1/73 


10/1/73 


X 


Staff assigned 


1 month 


10/1/73 


11/1/73 




Staff trained 


1 month 


11/1/73 


12/1/73 




In5)lementation 


ongoing 


12/1/73 






Assessment 


ongoing 


11/1/74 




X 



Suggested Agencies for Planning and Inplementation: 

Office of the Assistant Superintendent - Instruction, Office of Milticul- 
tural Education, Instructional Materials Center, Special Instructional 
Programs Branch 



Types of Community InvolveiTient: 

Recommend material sources for the units. Participate in the assessment 
of these units and their effectiveness in meeting multicultural education 
objectives. 
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MULTICULTURAL TEACHING MATERIALS AND CURRICULUM 



NEED: 

For programs to nieet the reqmrements of multicultural education, it will some- 
times be necessary for new teaching materials, both print and non-print, to be 
developed. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITY: 

Develop procedure and identify resources capable of creating ''custom made'' 
teaching materials for use in multicultural education. 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Community 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


3 months 


11/1/72 


2/1/73 


X 


Funding sought and obtained 


3 months 


2/1/73 


5/1/73 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


5/1/73 


6/1/73 


X 


Staff assigned 


1 month 


6/1/73 


7/1/73 




Staff trained 


2 months 


7/1/73 


9/1/73 




Implementation 


ongoing 


9/1/73 




X 


Assessment 


ongoing 


11/1/73 




X 



Suggested Agencies for Planning and Implementation: 

Asian- American, Black, and Mexican -American Education Commissions, 
Office of the Assistant Si;5)erintendent- Instruction, Instructional Planning 
Division, Office of Urban Affairs, Office of Nfulticultural Education, 
Instructional Materials Center* 



Types of Community Involvement: 

Contribute to the assessment of multicultural education curriculum needs. 
Participate in the evaluation of teaching materials. 
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MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION HUMAN RESOURCE FILE* 



NEED: 

There are many District and non-District persons who would be willing to contri- 
bute their skills and time toward enriching the quality of education in Los Angeles 
through development of multicultural education concepts • However, the background, 
expertise, and eventual contribution of most of these persons is essentially 
unlcnown at the present time* 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITy: 

Develop a Resource File to include names and skills of people with talents and 
interests in the area of multicultural education* Infonnation from this file will 
be available to persons requiring the naines of people with specialized skills and 
interests. For example, groups may need speakers, curriculum specialists, consul- 
tant in multicultural education, etc. This file will become an integral part of 
the Multicultural Education Resource Infonnation Center. 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Comnunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


2 montlis 


8/1/72 


10/1/72 




Funding sought and obtained 


3 months 


10/1/72 


1/1/73 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


1/1/73 


2/1/73 




Staff assigned 




n.a. 






Staff trained 




n.a. 






Implementation 


ongoing 


2/1/73 




X 


Assessment 


1 montn 
annually 


7/1/73 


8/1/73 


X 



Suggested Agencies for Planning: 

Office of Urban Affairs, Public Infonnation Office, Western Regional School 
Desegregation Projects, Office of Multicultural Education 

Suggested Agencies for Inplementation; 

Appropriate division 

Types of Community Involvement: 

Many persons throughout the State and Nation will be identified and contacted. 
As other caranmity members demonstrate interest, they will be asked per- 
mission to include their names in the resource file. Also, comnunity persons 
will be able to recommend names of others. 



*Suggested for immediate inplementation. 
See Section VII* 



NON-PRINT INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS FOR MJLTICULTORAL EDUCATION 



NEED: 

The unique needs of multicultural education require that teachers have access to 
contemporary non-print (multimedia) learning materials aimed at increasing multi- 
cultural understanding. 



SUGGESTED ACTIYITf : 

Create a system for evaluating and recomnending the acquisition of non-print 
instructional materials concerned with multicultural education. Also, develop 
catalogs of multicultural education-oriented materials owned by the School 
District for distribution at different educational levels. 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: . 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Comnunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


3 months 


11/1/72 


_ 2/1/73 


X 


Funding sought and obtained 


'3 months 


2/1/73 


5/1/73 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


5/1/73 


6/1/73 


X 


Staff assigned 


1 month 


6/1/73 


7/1/73 




Staff trained 


2 months 


7/1/73 


9/1/73 




Implementation 


ongoing 


9/1/73 




X 


Assessment 


ongoing 


3/1/74 




X 



Suggested Agencies for Planning and Implementation: 

Office of Assistant Siq)erintendent- Instruction, Instructional Materials 
Center, Office of Milticultural Education, Planning Staff from Project AIMS, 
National Infoiroation Center for Educational Media at USC. 



Types of Community Involvement: 

Participate in the assessment of educational needs and in evaluation of 
materials. 
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PROBLEM-SOLVING llAMS 



NEED: 

Many school comnunities have existing racial and cultural conflicts which 
directly affect student relationships and academic achievement. As particularly 
difficult problems arise, schools need to have access to "tailor-made" teams of 
persons with the required skills to resolve these situations. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVIIY: 

Develop a plan for creating and using ad hoc problem solving teams which will 
be formed as particular problems arise. The staff of each team will be composed 
of appropriate specialists as identified by the Office of Multicultural Education 
Human Resource File. (The Human Resource File will contain names of District 
staff) . 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Comnunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


1 month 


11/1/72 


12/1/72 


X 


Funding sought and obtained 


3 months 


12/1/72 


3/1/73 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


3/1/73 


4/1/73 


X 


Staff assigned 










Staff trained 




n.a. 






Implementation 


ongoing 


4/1/73 




X 


Assessment 


ongoing 


5/1/73 




X 



Suggested Agencies for Planning and Implementation: 

Office of Multicultural Education, Office of Urban Affairs 

Types of Comnunity Involvement: 

The Human Resource File which will be utilized in developing the ad hoc 
problem-solving teams contains names of community people with special skills 
or interests that relate to multicultural education. 
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PROPOSAL CLEARINGHOUSE* 



NEED: 

Many persons and grotps have developed cofnprehensive plans for new and innovative 
multicultural education programs which could operate within LAIJSD if a source of 
funding support were obtained. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVm': 

The Office of NJulticultural Education will solicit multicultural program concept 
papers through Area Superintendents' offices. District offices will also be 
canvassed for existing non- funded multicultural proposals. A proposal coordin- 
ating unit will prepare selected program ideas in proposal format for presentation 
to funding sources, and will maintain active contact with potential sources of 
government and private funds for multicultural education. 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start . 


Stop 


Conmunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


1 month 


9/1/72 


10/1/72 


X 


Funding sou^t and obtained 


3 months 


10/1/72 


1/1/73 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


1/1/73 


2/1/73 


y 


Staff assigned 


1 month 


2/1/73 


3/1/73 




Staff trained 


1 month 


3/1/73 


4/1/73 




Inqjlementation 


onfioing 


4/1/73 






Assessment 


1 month 
annually 


2/1/74 


3/1/74 


X 



Suggested Agencies for Planning and Inplementation: 

Office of hfulticultural Education, Specially Funded Programs Branch, 
Special Instructional Programs Branch, Area Stperintendents , community 
groijps 



Types of Community Involvement: 

School, Area, or District Advisory Councils should participate in creation 
and approval of proposal concepts. 



^Suggested for iimediate implementation. 
See Section VIII . 
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MJLTiaJLIURAL EDUCATION RESOURCE INFORMATICN CENTIER* 



NEED: 

Teachers and other school personnel, as well as members of the conmunity, 
frequently express a desire to make education both of higher quality and'more 
relevant for the total society, but indicate that they don't know how to begin. 
Qirriculum resources they need are widely scattered or not easily available. 
They want to know the experiences of other districts, and the current research 
findings. They would like to know the names of people who could be of help. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVm: 



TTieMilticultural Education Resource Information Center will collect and dis- 
seminate curriculum and research materials relating to multicultural education. 
Services provided will include: 

a) Bibliographic searches on individual request 

Special bibliographies prepared in subject areas of wide interest 
Review of research in areas of concern 
Collection of multicultural curriculum resources 



b) 
c) 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Coimiunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


2 montlis 


8/1/72 


10/1/72 




Funding sought and obtained 


3 nK)nth.s 


10/1/72 


1/1/73 




Final definition of activity 


2 months 


1/1/73 


3/1/73 


X 


Staff assigned 


1 week 


3/1/73 


2/8/73 




Staff trained 


1 week 


3/8/73 


3/15/73 




Implementation 


9ngoij)g 


3/1S/72 


• 


X 


Assessment 


yearly 
2 weeks 


8/1/73 


8/15/73 


X 



Suggested Agencies for Planning and Inplonentation: 

System Development Corporation, Bureau of Intergroup Relations (State Department 
of Education) , San ^^ateo County Education Resource Center, Office of Urban Affairs 
Office of the Assistant Superintendent - Instruction, LAUSD Professional Library ' 
and local university libraries. Office of Multicultural Education, Asian -American 
Education Ccanmission, Black Education Ccanraission, Mexican -American Education 
Commission, Office of Milticultural Education, Office of Communications 

Types of Cbirmunity Involvement: 

The Resource Information Center's usefulness will be measured by the degree of 
response to the needs of the users. To be responsive the Center will need 
user involvement in selection of materials, in decisions about services 
to be offered, and in publicizing the services of the Center. 



* Suggested for immediate implementation. 
See Section VI. 
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TRANSPORTATION STUDY 

NEED: 

^^any proposed multicultural education programs will require student transportation. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITY: 

Develop transportation plans to meet e^anded program needs in a cost-effective 
manner. 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est.TiJiie 


Start 


Stop 


Conmunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


3 months 


1/1/73 


4/1/73 


X 


Funding sought and obtained 


3 months 


4/1/73 


7/1/73 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


7/1/73 


8/1/73 


X 


Staff assigned 


1 month 


8/1/73 


9/1/73 




Staff trained 


1 month 


9/1/73 


10/1/73 




InQ)lementation 


ongoing 


10/1/73 




X 


Assessment 


annually 


4/1/75 


6/1/75 


X 



Suggested Agencies for Planning and Implomentation: 

Transportation Branch, outside transportation agencies. Office of 
Nfulticultural Education 



Types of Conrounity Involvement: 

Parent groups. Advisory Councils, and other coinmmity organizations \vlll 
participate in planning, in^lementation, and assessment of a transportation 
plan. 
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CXMUNITY INVOLVEMENT PLAN* 



NEED: 

There is a need for common guidelines for the multiple advisory councils and 
parent groups that work in support of and participati' n with the District, 
m order to avoid duplication of effort ana a lack o£ concerted action. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITY: 

It is suggested that a mechanism be developed to coordinate the efforts of all 
these groups, by meeting and incorporating their needs in a set of common 
guidelines. 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Conmunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


2 months 


12/1/72 


2/1/73 




Funding sought and obtained 




n.a. 






Final definition of activity 


3 months 


2/1/73 


5/1/73 




— — — — > 

Staff assigned 




n.a. 






Staff trained 










Implementation 


ongoing 


7/1/73 






Assessment 


1 month 
annually 


10/im 


11/1/73 





Suggested Agencies for Planning and Inplementation: 

ESEA Title I Programs, Board of Education Community Affairs Committee, 
Ctommunity Advisory Councils, Office of Milticultural Education, Office of 
Urban Affairs. 

Types of Community Involvement: 



*Suggested for immediate iiiplementation. 
See Section X. 
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CCMMUNITY STUDY GROUPS* 



NEED: 

It is not possible to iinplement educational change any faster than the people 
are cognizant of the need and desirability of such change. One educational 
change in which community participation is necessary is the movement toward 
a multicultural curriculum. To involve the community in multicultural education 
and receive their input, conmunity study groups need to be organized. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITY: 

Develop Community Study Groups to study and evaluate existing District programs 
that lend themselves to Multicultural Education. Multicultural program charac- 
teristics, as identified by the Office of Multicultural Education, will be used 
as a criteria for evaluation. The programs will be considered for possible 
expansion Districtwide. The Study Groups will represent the four Field Service 
Areas of the Los Angeles Unified School District. They will be composed of 
administrators, teachers, students, and community members representing the total 
District population. These study groiq)S will be organized on an ad hoc basis to 
evaluate specific programs. 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Conmunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


3 months 


7/1/72 


10/1/72 


X 


Funding sought and obtained 


3 months 


10/1/72 


1/1/73 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


1/1/73 


2/1/73 




Staff assigned 




n.a. 






Staff trained 




n.a 






Implementation 


5 months 


8/1/72 


2/1/73 


X 


Assessment 


1 month 


2/1/73 


3/1/73 





Suggested Agencies for Planning and Implementation: 

Area Superintendents, Office of Milticultural Education, Area Program for 
Enrichment Exchange (APEX)- E/NE, SEEP, POT, Program for Intergroup Educa- 
tion (PIE), Office of Urban Affairs, Asian -American Education Commission, 
Black Education Ccranission, NIexican -American Education Commission 



Types of Conmunity Involvement: 

Members of the Study Groups will read and discuss literature provided for 
that purpose. Meet and confer with representatives of PIE, APEX, SEEP, PIVT, 
programs. Visit schools involved in the programs. Confer with teachers, 
students and parents of students involved in the programs. Participate 
actively in the programs. Offer suggestions and recommendations regarding 
deletions, additions or nK)difications to the programs, ivith their reasons 
Tor suggesting the change. 

* Please sec Section IX for first set of 
Study Groups. 
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HOME-SCHOOL OMUNICATIQN PLAN 



NEED: 

Sometimes cultural differences between school personnel and the homes served by 
the school hairper copnunication. More effective ways of communicating need to 
be established. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITY: 

Explore methods of communication that bridge cultural gaps. For example, school 
rules may need to be changed in order to accommodate ccxnmunity cultural mores ; 
parent -teacher classes in school -related ccsnmunication skills should be available; 
funds should be provided for pre-service visits by teachers to homes; programs 
should be developed to allow more parent-teacher interaction. 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Comniunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


1 month 


n/1/72 


12/1/72 


X 


Funding sought and obtained 


3 months 


12/1/72 


3/1/73 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


3/1/73 


4/1/73 


X 


Staff assigned 




n.a. 






Staff trained 




n.a* 




X 


In5)lementation 


ongoing 


4/1/73 






Assessment 


1 month 
annual ly 


7/1/73 


8/1/73 


X 



Suggested Agencies for Planning and Implementation: 

Office of Multicultural Education, Career and Continuing Education Division, 
Office of Urban Affairs, Area Superintendents, Advisory Councils, PTA, 
Parent Groups, Study Groi'ps 



Types of Community Involvement: 



Assist in facilitating communication between the school and parents. Orient 
and advise school staff regarding mores in tlie community. 



OUTSIDE FACTORS COLLABORATION PLAN 



NEED: 

If LAUSD is to cany out meaningful activities related to multicultural educa- 
tion, it is vital that all influences on students' academic achievement and 
ethnic interaction be considered. There are many agencies and organizations 
dealing individually with the factors that affect students' lives. These 
factors need to be identified and their impact inventoried. Upon identifica- 
tion of these outside influences, there is need to develop plans for decreas- 
ing the negative factors and for increasing the positive factors. This can be 
done only with a joint powers collaboration which includes School Di<^trict per- 
sonnel and representatives of outside agencies and organizations which have 
impact on equal educational opportunities. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITY: 

After identifying outside factors and their effect through the Delphi Study, 
call together those persons outside the District who are the most closely re- 
lated to the factors. Form a joint powers collaboration to design mutually- 
agreed-upon activities for increasing positive factors and decreasing negative 
factors. 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Comnunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


2 months 


1/1/74 


3/1/74 




Funding sought and obtained 


5 months 


3/1/74 


6/1/74 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


6/1/74 


7/1/74 




Staff assigned 


1 month 


7/1/74 


8/1/74 




Staff trained 


2 months 


8/1/74 


10/1/74 




Implementation 


ongoing 


10/1/74 






Assessment 


annually 


10/1/75 




X 



Suggested Agencies for Planning and Implementation: 

Office of the Superintendent of Schools, Office of Multicultural Education 

Types of Community Involvement: 

Community representatives will be involved in the Delphi Study, and will 
participate in the joint powers collaboration. 
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PARENT INTERGROUP EDUCATION CLASSES 



NEED: 

The integrated school also needs the integrated cooperation of the parents whose 
children are enrolled in that school. The interest of the parent must follow 
the child into the school, regardless of the color or nationality of parent or 
child. The American public school is an extension of the home, and misconceptions 
parents have of cultures other than their own are often reflected in the 
reasoning of the learner. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITY: 

Parent intergroiq) education classes should be held in all schools from the ele- 
mentary to the secondary level to acquaint parents with the diversity of cultures 
in their own neighborhoods and in the city, and to allow for positive interaction • 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Conmunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


1 month 


11/1/72 


12/1/72 


X 


Funding sought and obtained 


2 months 


12/1/72 


2/1/73 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


2/1/73 


3/1/73 




Staff assigned 


1 month 


3/1/73 


4/1/73 




Staff trained 


2 months 


4/1/73 


6/1/73 




Implementation 


ongoing 


6/1/73 




X 


Assessment 


annually 


6/1/74 




X 



Suggested Agencies For Planning and Implementation: 

Career and Continuing Education Division, Office of Urban Affairs, Staff 
Development Branch, Office of Milticultural Education, Community Study 
Groups 



Types of Community Involvement: 

Tlie community should be involved in implementation, prospectus writing, 
and assessment. 
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RUMOR CONTROL PLAN 

NEED: 

The sensitive nature of educational change often creates misinformation and 
unfounded rumors among District staff, parents, students, and the general 
public. A method for alleviating this situation needs to be developed. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITY: 

Design a rumor control system to correct misinformation regarding District 
activities in new programs. 



PROCEDURAL ACTIQN: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Coirmunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


2 months 


11/1/72 


1/1/72 


X 


Funding sought and obtained 


1 month 


1/1/73 


2/1/73 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


2/1/73 


3/1/73 


X 


Staff assigned 


2 months 


3/1/73 


5/1/73 




Staff trained 


1 month 


5/1/73 


6/1/73 




Implementation 


ongoing 


6/1/73 




X 


Assessment 


ongoing 


6/1/73 




X 



Suggested Agencies for Planning and Implementation: 

Office of Communications, Superintendent's Special Assistant, Office of 
Milticultural Education, Community Advisory Groups 

Types of Community Involvement: 
As indicated 
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PERSONNEL POLICE AND DEPLOYNENT 



NEED: 

In line with District belief that it has a social responsibility for positive 
intergroup interaction, continued efforts in the following areas are necessary: 

1) Concerted efforts must be made to insure ethnic diversity in hiring 
and deployment of teachers. 

2) District staffing policies need to: 

a) Meet individual area requirements 

b) Provide additional opportunities for ethnic interaction 
on a peimanent basis 

c) Meet needs of new education educational programs by pro- 
viding teachers who have appropriate skills. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITY: 

Develop guidelines for affirmative action practices for personnel hiring, assign- 
ment and deployment. Encourage inter-area staff transfers to meet multicultural 
education goals and objectives. 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Coimiunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


2 months 


11/1/72 


1/1/73 


X 


Funding sought and obtained 




n«a. 






Final definition of activity 




n.a. 






Staff assigned 




n .a. 






Staff trained 




n.a. 






Implementation 


ongoinjs: 


1/1/73 




X 


Assessment 


annual 


7/1/73 


8/1/73 


X 



Suggested Agencies for Planning and Implementation: 

Personnel Division, Office of Staff Relations, Affirmative Action Program 
Section, Office of Milticultural Education, Certificated Employee Council 

Types of Community Involvement: 

Provide input regarding special teacher skills needed to meet educational 
needs . 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT IN MULTICULIURAL EDUCATION 



NEED: 

District staff members need to be apprised of the philosophy, objectives, 
methodology, and curriculum necessary to implement multicultural education 
concepts . 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITY: 

Develop a coordinated plan for pre-service and inservice training; in all areas 
relating to multicultural education. ^ 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Community 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


3 months 


11/1/72 


2/1/73 


X 


Funding sought and obtained 


3 months 


2/1/73 


5/1/73 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


5/1/73 


6/1/73 


X 


Staff assigned 


2 months 


6/1/73 


8/1/73 




Staff trained 


1 month 


8/1/73 


9/1/73 




Implementation 


ongoing 


9/1/73 






Assessment i 


1 month 


' 3/1/74 


4/1/74 





Suggested Agencies for Planning and Implementation: 

Staff Development Branch, Office of NLilticultural Education, Area Superin- 
tendents, Special Instructional Programs Branch, Instructional Planning 
Division, Office of Urban Affairs, Career and Continuing Education Division. 



Types of Community Involvement: 

Asian -American, Black, and Mexican -Merican Education Co.. miss ions and the 
Advisory Councils could assist in planning and implementing training for 
teachers . 
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TEACHER EXCHANGE PLAN 

/ 

NEED: 

In order to more effectively carry out the multicultural education objectives, 
teachers need direct classroom experience in working with children of cultural 
and ethnic backgrounds other than those which they nonnally teach. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITY: 

Create a voluntary Teacher Exchange Program whereby teachers throughout the District 
will be able to temporarily exchange parallel teaching assignments, thus affording 
them classroom experience with students of ethnic backgrounds with which the 
teachers have had little or no contact. 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Community 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


3 months 


4/1/73 


7/1/73 


X 


Funding sought and obtained 


3 months 


7/1/73 


10/1/73 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


10/1/73 


11/1/73 


X 


Staff assigned 


2 months 


11/1/73 


1/1/74 




Staff trained 


1 month 


1/1/74 


2/1/74 


X 


Implementation 


ongoing 


2/1/74 






Assessment 


1 month 
bi-annual] 


V 7/1/74 


8/1/74 


X 



Suggested Agencies for Planning and Implementation: 
Area Superintendents, Staff Development Branch 

Types of Community Involvement: 

Parents should participate in the assessment of educational needs for their 
school and evaluate the exchange program in teims of meeting those needs. 
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TEACHER PREPARATION (UNIVERSITY) 



NEED: 

Institutions of higher learning need to be aware of teacher preparation in multi- 
cultural education required by Education Code 13250, Teacher Preparation in the 
History, Culture, and Current Problems of Ethnic Minorities (effective July 1, 19 
(See Appendix A) 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITY: 

Enlist support and cooperation of teacher training institutions to identify and 
coordinate teacher preparation procedures for meeting District and State Department 
of Education multicultural education requirements. 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Comnunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


3 months 


9/1/73 


12/1/73 


X 


Funding sought and obtained 


3 months 


12/1/73 


3/1/74 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


3/1/74 


4/1/74 


X 


Staff assigned 


2 months 


4/1/74 


6/1/74 




Staff trained 


month 


6/1/74 


7/1/74 


X 


Implementation 


ongoing 


7/1/74 




X 


Assessnvent 


1 month 


1/1/75 


2/1/75 





Suggested Agencies for Planning and Implementation: 

Office of University Relations and Credentials, Local teacher training 
institutions, Commission for Teacher Preparation and Licensing -State of 
California, Office of Milt icultural^ducat ion 



Types of Community Involvement: \ 

Advisory Councils and the Black, Asian-Amd^ican,and Nfexican -American Educa- 
tion Commissions should assist in developin^eaplier preparation recommenda- 
tions. — 
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ASSESSMENT OF SCHOOL NEEDS 



NEED: 

Due to the diverse cultural and ethnic natures of schools and their related 
comrnimities, an assessment of local school needs as they relate to multicultural 
education should be developed. 



SUGGESTED ACriVITY: 

Design a plan and a set of procedures whereby a local school -community group can 
assess the school's needs as related to multicultural education criteria, 
( See page iii for characteristics of multicultural educationj 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Coimunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


1 month 


11/1/72 


12/1/72 


X 


Funding sought and obtained 


2 months 


12/1/72 


2/1/73 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


2/1/73 


3/1/73 


X 


Staff assigned 


1 month 


3/1/73 


4/1/73 




Staff trained 










Implementation 


3 months 


4/1/73 


7/1/73 




Assessment 


ongoing 


7/1/73 




X 



Suggested Agencies for Planning and Implementation: 

Office of Multicultural Education, Research and Evaluation Branch, Special 
Instructional Programs Branch 

Types of Community Involvement: 

Participate in jthe assessment of educational needs, the establishment of 
priorities, and in the evaluation of the program. 
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CURRICULUM COORDINATION 



NEED: 

It is a fact that the student population in the Los Angeles lAiified School District 
reflects the cultural diversity of our total society. If we are to provide equal 
educational opportunities and be sure that each child's needs are met, the total 
curriculum must address the multicultural nature of our student population. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITV: 

Coordinate present and future curriculum developnent to insure that our curriculum 
addresses the multicultural nature of the population it serves. 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Conmunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


2 months 


6/1/73 


8/1/73 


X 


Funding sought and obtained 




n«a. 






Final definition of activity 


1 month 


8/1 /7S 


9/1/7-^ 


X 


Staff assigned 




n,a* 






Staff trained 




n.a. 






Implementation 


ongoing 


9/1/73 






Assessment 


ongoing 


9/1/73 




X 



Suggested Agencies for Planning and Inplementation: 

Office of the Assistant Suierintend^it-Instiuction; Office of Milticultural 
Education 

Types of Ccmnunity Involvement: 

The conmunity will participate in the assessment of curriculum needs and will 
contribute to the definition of objectives. 
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FISCAL INFORMATION PLAN 



NEED: 

To establish realistic guidelines for program planning and to optimize efficiency 
and effectiveness of operation, a fiscal accountability system is needed to account 
for funds allocated to Office of NUlticultural Education. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVm: 

Develop a set of manual and/or autonated procedures which could be used to plan 
for the allocation of, and account for. Office of Multicultural Education funds. 



PROCEDURAL AQION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Conmunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


1 month 


11/1/72 


12/1/72 




Funding sought and obtained 


2 months 


12/1/72 


2/1/73 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


2/1/73 


3/1/73 




Staff assigned 




n,a. 






Staff trained 




n.a. 






Inplementation 


oagoinE 


3/1/73 






Assessment 


1 month 
annual Iv 


mm 


8/1/73 





Suggested Agencies for Planning and Implementation: 

Budget Division, independent outside costing agency, universities, Office of 
Education and Management Assessment, Office of Multicultural Education 

Types of Community Involvement: 
N/A 
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MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION PROGRAM EVALUATION AND CORRECTION 



NEED: 

To maximize the efficienqr and effectiveness of the total plan to prevent and 
eliminate racial and cultural isolation, provisions must be made for assessing 
progress being made toward long-range goals and objectives. 



SUGGESIH) ACriVm: 

Establish procedures to provide for monitoring, evaluating, managing, and 
correcting the ongoing multicultural education plan. 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est.Tiroe 


Start 


Stop 


Conmunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


2 months 


11/1/72 


1/1/73 




Funding sought and obtained 




n.a. 






Final .definition of activity 




n.a« 






Staff assigned 










Staff trained 




n.a. 






Inpleraentation 


ongoing 


1/1/73 






Assessment 


2 months 
.annually 


7/1/7^ 


9/1 m 





Suggested Agencies for Planning and Inplementation: 

Research and Evaluation Branch, Managanent Infoiination Division, Office of 
Education and Management Assessment, Office of Mxlticultural Education 



Types of Conmunity Involvement: 

Participate in the evaluation of the plan and its acadanic effectiveness and 
make recomendations to the Superintendent for improvement. 
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STAFF INPOFM/VriON RETRIEVAL PLAN 



NEED: 



In developing new programs in multicultural education, human resources will be 
required. IVhat is needed is a comprehensive automated skills file which could 
be used to identify persons with particular skills as needs arise. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITY: ' 

Plan a survey of all District employees to discover attributes which might be useful 
in nulticultural education programs or curriculum design. Develop a retrieval and 
dissminaticn system to provide access to the infoiroation collected. 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Coninunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


5 months 


2/1/73 


5/1/73 




Funding sought and obtained 


3 months 


5/1/73 


8/1/73 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


8/1/73 


9/1/73 




Staff assigned 










Staff trained 




n.a- 






Inq)lenientation 


ongoing 


9/1/73 






Assessment 


1 month 
annually 


7/1/74 


8/1/74 





Suggested Agencies for Planning and Inplementation: 

Office of Communications, Management Information Division, Office of 
Multicultural Education Research and Evaluation Branch 



Types of Comnunity Involvement: 
N/A 
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DISTRICT STAFF MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION COORDINATING COUNCIL 



NEED. 



Efficient multicultural education operations will require close coordination 
between Area Superintendents and the Office of Multicultural Education regarding 
the work being done in the District. 



r 
I 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITY : 

Develop a mechanism whereby Office of Multicultural Education and Area Superintendents 
can periodically meet and evaluate progress being made regarding multicultural educa- 
tion. 



r 

s 



I' 
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PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Conmunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


1 month 


11/1/72 


12/172 




Funding sought and obtained 




n.a. 






Final definition of activity 




n.a. 






Staff assigned 




n.a* 






Staff trained 




n.a. 






Inplementation 


ongoing 


12/1/72 






Assessment 


ongoing 


12/1/72 




X 



Suggested Agencies for Planning and Inplementation: 

Office of the Deputy Superintendent, Office of Milticultural Education. 

Types of Conmunity Involvement: 

Provide input as to nulticultural education needs and assist in securing 
parent and conmunity support for District efforts in this area. 
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POLICY COMPATIBILITY STUDY 



PROBLEM STATEMENT: 

District policies need to be periodically reviewed and amended in order to insure 
constant conpatibility with State and Federal legislative requirements pertinent 
to multicultural education. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITY: 

Conduct a study to determine whether existing District policies are con^jatible with 
current legislative requirements related to multicultural education goals and 
objectives. 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Conmunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


3 months 


1/1/73 


4/1/73 




Funding sought and obtained 




n.a. 






Final definition of activity 




n.a. 






Staff assigned 


2 months 


4/1/73 


6/1/73 




Staff trained 


1 month 


6/1/73 


7/1/73 




Inplementation 


ongoing 


7/1/73 






Assessment 


ongoing 


9/1/73 




X 



Suggested Agencies for Planning and In^jlementation: 

Office of the Deputy Superintendent , Office of Multicultural Education, Office 
of Governmental Relations and Legislation 



Types of Community Involvement: 

Parents should participate in the assessment of policies related to multi- 
cultural education needs for their school. 
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SCHOOL ORGANIZATION PLAN 



NEED: 

School organizational configurations need to be examined in order to determine 
their possible effects upon multicultural educational prograiming. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITY: 

Plan and commission a study to investigate the effects of different school 
organizational patterns on racial isolation in various areas of LALISD. If the 
study indicates that these patterns contribute to racial isolation, new and 
different structures (e.g., Princeton Plan, paired schools, single grade schools) 
may be required. 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Coninunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


3 months 


12/1/72 


3/1/73 


X 


Funding sought and obtained 


2 months 


3/1/73 


5/1/73 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


5/1/73 


6/1/73 




Staff assigned 


2 months 


6/1/73 


8/1/73 




Staff trained 


1 month 


8/1/73 


9/1/73 




Inplementation 


-Ongoing — 


9/1/73 






Assessnvent 


1 month 


7/1/74 


8/1/74 





Suggested Agencies for Planning and Inplementation ; 

School Building Planning Division, Office of the Deputy Superintendent, 
Office of Milticultural Education 

Types of Conmunity Involvement: 

Uprise the District of community feelings regarding any innovative school 
organizational plans. 
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DELPHI STUDY OF OUTSIDE FACTORS* 



NEED: 

Research indicates that there are many factors outside the school eavironment v^ich 
have an effect on the academic achievement and ethnic interaction of our students. 
These factors need to be identified and their attendant iji^jact inventoried. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITY: 

In conjunction with System Development Corporation, design a Delphi Study which will 
systematically obtain the judgment of infoimed persons on the inpact of a full range 
of outside factors on academic achievement and ethnic interacticai of students in the 
Los Angeles Unified School District. Upon identification of said factors, design a 
plan to develop mechanisms vdiereby intervention strategies can be instituted. 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Conmunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


3 months 


7/1/72 


10/1/72 




Funding sought and obtained 


3 months 


10/1/72 


1/1/73 




Final definition of activity 


2 months 


1/1/73 


Vim 


X 


Staff assigned 


1 month 


v\m 


4/1/73 


X 


Staff trained 


1 month 


4/1/73 


5/1/73 


X 


Implementation 


8 months 


5/1/73 


-L/1/74 




Assessment 


1 month 


1/1/74 


2/1/74 





Suggested Agencies for Planning and Implementation: 

Office of Multicultural Education, System Development Corporation 

Types of Conmunity Involvement: 

Many of the Delphi panel members will be Los Angeles residents. Some of 
them will be persons representing community groups. 



* Suggested for ijnnediate implementation. 
See Section XIII. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC FORECAST 

NEED: 

To implement school integration plans, a detailed projection of ethnic populations, 
housing patterns, and other demographic factors will be needed. 

SUGGESIED ACriYIT^: 

Obtain a demographic forecast which provides the needed information. 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Conmunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


3 months 


4/1/74 


7/1/74 




Funding sought and obtained 


3 months 


7/1/74 


10/1/74 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


10/1/74 


11/1/74 




Staff assigned 


1 month 


11/1/74 


12/1/74 




Staff trained 




n.a. 






Iii5)lementation 


7 months 


12/1/74 


7/1/75 




Assessment 


1 month 


7/1/7S 


8/1/75 





Suggested Agencies for Planning and Inclement at ion: 

Office of Multicultural Education, Research and Evaluation Branch, City Planning, 
Comnunity Analysis Bureau, Research and Evaluation Branch, outside contractor 

Types of Community Involvement: 
N/A 
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MULTICULIURAL EDUCATION IMPACT SURVEY* 



NEED: 

In accordance with State and Federal guidelines relative to desegregation, 
integration, and multicultural education, statistical data indicating District 
activity will be required. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITY: 

The Impact Survey will provide a quantitative base for determining student 
participation in multicultural progi-ams. It will provide statistical data 
regarding the number of schools offering multicultural education programs 
and the level of participation. 



PROCEDURAL A( TION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Comnunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


3 months 


7/1/72 


10/1-72 




Funding sought and obtained 


3 months 


10/1/72 


1/1/73 




Final definition of activity 


2 months 


1/1/73 


3/1/73 




Staff assigned 


1 month 


3/1/73 


4/1/73 




Staff trained 


1 month 


4/1/73 


5/1/73 




Implementation 


1 month 


5/1/73 


,6/1/73 




Assessment 


1 month 
bi-annual] 


y 6/1/73 


7/1/75 





Suggested Agencies for Planning and Implementation: 

Research and Evaluation Branch, Bureau of Intergroup Relations, Western 
Regional School Desegregation Projects, Area Superintendents 



Types of Comnunity Involvement: 
N/A 



* Suggested for immediate ijnplementation. 
See Section XII. 
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PUPIL STATISTICS AND REPORTING 



NEED: 

Multicultural education programs, which provide opportunities designed to 
facilitate positive interaction among students of varying ethnic and cultural 
backgrounds, often require other than traditional attendance patterns (e.g., 
APEX, High School Institutes). These altered attendance practices may require 
revised methods for reporting pupil data. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITY : 

Develop guidelines for reporting attendance of students who are involved in 
unique educational programs. 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Community 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


3 months 


1/1/73 


4/1/73 




Funding sought and obtained 


7^ month?? 


4/1/73 


6/1/7-^ 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


6/1/73 


7/1/73 




Staff assigned 




n.a. 






Staff trained 




n.a. 






Implementation 


ongoing 


7/1/73 






Assessment 


ongping 


7/1/73 







Suggested Agencies for Planning and Implementatioii: 

Office of Multicultural Education, Pupil Statistics and Reports Section 

Types of Community Involvement: 
N/A 
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RACIAL AND ETHNIC SURVEY 



NEED: 

The District presently performs a racial and ethnic survey, required by the 
Office of Civil Rights, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
current survey needs to be extended to include a breakdown according to grade 
level, as required by Sections 5002 and 5003 of the State Education Code. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITY: 

Extend present racial and ethnic survey to include a breakdown by grade level. 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Conmunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


2 months 


12/1/72 


2/1/73 




Funding sought and obtained 


2 months 


2/1/73 


4/1/73 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


4/1/73 


5/1/73 




Staff assigned 


1 month 


5/1/73 


6/1/73 




Staff trained 




n.a 






Implementation 


ongoing 


6/1/73 






Assessment 


1 month 


6/1/74 


7/1/74 





Suggested Agencies for Planning and Implementation: 

Research and Evaluation Branch, Management Infonnation Division 

Types of Community Involvement: 
N/A 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE BOUNDARIES 



NEED: 

As the population in LAUSD shifts it will be necessary to continually evaluate 
attendance boundaries in order to eliminate racial isolation. 



SUGGESTED ACnVITY: 

Periodically review attendance boundaries and realign them where necessary to 
prevent and eliminate racial isolation. 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Conmunity 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


2 months 


11/1/72 


1/1/73 


X 


Funding sought and obtained 




n.a. 






Final definition of activity 


1 month 


1/1/73 


2/1/73 


X 


Staff assigned 










Staff trained 




n.a. 






Implementation 


ongoing 


2/1/73 




X 


Assessment 


1 month 
annuallv 


7/1/74 


8/1/74 





Suggested Agencies for Planning and Implementation: 

School Building Planning Division, Office of the Deputy Superintendent, 
Office of Multicultural Education 

Types of Community Involvement: 

Provide community input regarding any proposed boundary changes. 
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SCHOOL FACILITIES PLAN 



NEED: 

To accommodate exemplary education programs which will lessen racial isolation, 
school plant planning data, and projections of plant under utilization, by site 
is needed. Also, a regular system for updating such infoimation on a monthly basis 
is required. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVm: 

Identify existing information in these areas, and deteimine whether this infoima- 
tion is usable for multicultural education purposes; if not, develop a plan for 
rectifying the situation. 



PRO(?:DURAL AOTON: 


Est. Time 


Start 


Stop 


Conmunity 
Involvement: 


Prospectus written and approved 


3 months 


12/1/72 


3/1/73 




Funding sought and obtained 


2 months 


3/1/73 


5/1/73 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


5/1/73 


6/1/73 




Staff assigned 




n.a. 






Staff trained 




n.a. 






Implementation 


ongoing 


6/1/73 






Assessment 


1 month 
annually 


6/1/74 


7/1/74 





Suggested Agencies for Planning and Implementation: 

School Building Planning Division, Office of Multicultural Education. 

Types of Community Involvement: 

N/A 
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INFORMATION DISSEMINATION MODULE 



NEED: 

District personnel, parents, students, and the general public need to be kept 
informed of the District's efforts in the area of multicultural education* 



SUGGES'nED ACTIVITY: 

Design a plan to disseminate infoimation pertinent to multicultural education 
both within the District and externally via existing District infonnation outlets. 



PROCEDURAL ACTION: 


Est •Time 


Start 


Stop 


Community 
Involvement 


Prospectus written and approved 


2 months 


11/1/72 


1/1/73 




Funding sought and obtained 


3 months 


1/1/73 


4/1/73 




Final definition of activity 


1 month 


4/1/73 


5/1/73 




Staff assigned 




n.a« 






Staff trained 




n.a. 






Implementation 


ongoing 


6/1/73 






Assessment 


1 month 
annually 


1/1/74 


2/1/74 





Suggested Agencies for Planning and Implementation: 

Office of Communications, Office of Niilticultural Education 

Types of Community Involvement: 
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The pilot program plans included in Part C are expansions o£ the 
activities originally delineated in the Preliminary Framework Systems 
for Multicultural Education (June 19, 1972). Their identification as 
prerequisite activities was a result of task analysis by the Task Force 
staff. These activities could be developed for immediate implementation, 
and would serve as models providing a data base for further research. 

Fully developed proposals for the following pilot programs can be 
found in the .Appendix section of this report: 

APPENDIX B - High School Institute for Advanced Technology 

APPENDIX C - High School Institute for Economic/Management 
Studies 



> 
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SECTION I I I -A 



PROPOSAL CONCEPTS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL INSTITUTES 

HIGH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 
FOR 

ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY 

SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 



SECTICN III -A 



PROPOSAL CONCEPT 
FOR 

HIGH SCHOOL INSTIIUTE FOR ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY 



11. 
III. 




IV. 



OVERVIEW 
GENERAL DESIGN 

OBJECTIVES ^ 

A. Milticultxiral Objectives 

B. Personal Development 

C. Career Choice 

D. Societal Benefits 

BPLEMENTATTON 
Time Schedule 



OVERVIEW OF PROPQSAI- CONCEPT FOR HIGH SOIOOL INSTITUTF FOR 
ADVANCED lECHNOLOG^ 

The concept for a High School Institute for Advanced Technology 
was jointly developed by the Office of Multicultural Education and -the 
System Development Corporation. The Institute would sen^e two basic 
purposes : 

a. It would bring together high school students of 
widely varying cultural backgrounds, but with a 
common interest in information processing tech- 
nology, to give each individual the opportunity 
for meeting and knowing many persons of different 
cultures . 

b. It would furnish each student the opportunity to 
determine whether or not to expand his interest in 
information processing technology into pursuing a 
career path in one of the areas of the technology. 

The Institute represents an innovative approach to completing 
a student's secondary education and preparing him to be a knowledge- 
able, understanding, and self -directed panicipant in American society. 
Students will be drawn from high school seniors vAio can complete 
graduation requirements in addition to their semester at the Institute 
and who volunteer to attend because of their interest in information 
processing. At the Institute, students will be exposed to a wide - 
variety of jobs in the field, from keypunch operator to human factors 
specialist. They will be placed in an operational setting where they 
can discover for themselves how their own talents, interests, and life 
styles fit with a number of different career possibilities. At the 
same time, students will be learning to deal with a wide range of social 
factors, from understanding persons of different backgrounds and talents 
to assessing the present and potential impact of information technology 
upon societal patterns and goals. 
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Miile the Los Angeles School District will maintain control over, 
and full responsibility for, the development and operation of the 
Institute, SDC can contribute to the success of the Institute by fur- 
nishing the technical expertise necessary for instruction in information 
technology while the District furnishes instructional expertise. Under 
the guidance of District curriculum planners, SDC will assist in preparing 
a detailed curriculum based on the outline shown in the Prospectus. We 
will also assist the District in preparing the instructional guides and 
materials to be used by the Institute's technical instructors, and 
will provide consultation services to the instruction coordinators at 
their request. In Phase III, SDC will assist the District in drafting 
an Institute Model to be used as a guide in establishing other institutes 
in information technology and other subject areas. During the first three 
phases of the Institute's development, when the preponderance of staff 
assigned will be drawn from SDC, we will furnish a project head to coor- 
dinate and assist the staff menders' activities; the project head will be 
directly responsible to the District supervisor for the Institute. In 
the full scale operational phase, the District will provide for Institute 
' management, and SDC personnel will be assigned only as members of the 
^B technical instructor staff* 

H II. GENERAL DESIGN 

^B The High School Institute for Advanced Automation will be a place 

^B where students of many different cultural backgrounds and life styles can 

^B be brought together in learning teams to explore data processing in a 

^B unique environment. The students will come from high schools throughout 

^B the Los Angeles Unified School District to System Development Corporation 

in Santa Monica for intensive study and practical experience in system 

^B analysis and design, computer programming, computer operations, use of 
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input and output devices, microfilming, record and file mana^ment, 
and other information processes. 

Four students of different cultural backgrounds will constitute a 
team v^ch will be assigned to a technical instructor in one of the 
curriculum areas. Technical instructors who are highly skilled in 
various data processing techniques instruction will be teamed with 
coordinators idio are experienced district teachers. The students 
will be assigned specific tasks to do, in typical real-situation 
assignments, and will perform the tasks under the guidance of the 
instructional team. As teams complete their assignments on one task, 
they may be reconstituted, and the new teams will be assigned to new 
tasks on a rotating basis. 

Students will be exposed to a variety of data processing tasks 
within one of the leading software firms, on a working-level basis, 
with realistic assignments typical of what they migjit experience in a 
work situtation. The requirements for education, for training, and 
for career education will be graphically related to the student as a 
natural consequence of their experience. A counselor will be assigned 
to the Institute to assist the students in relating what they have 
learned to their career planning. 

The teaming approach provides a framework for peer involv«nent and 
instruction that encourages meaningful interactions of individuals from 
nulticultural backgroun«is. The motivations, interest, and response of 
the students should help the individual team members to relate well to 
each other and to develop respect and understanding of each individual, 
his capabilities, limitations, differences and similarities, 
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As part of the pilot operation of the Institute, an independent 
consultant will study and evaluate the Institute, and will reconinend 
changes to and iji5)roveinents in operation, cuiriculum, interactive re- 
lationships, etc. This unbiased critical appraisal will also provide 
a meaningfixl report on the activities of the Institute and the resul- 
tant changes in studCTit relationships, attitudes, perfoimance, and 
motivations, and in the staff's reactions. 

The Institute will operate on a full time basis of 5 hours per 
day, 5 days per week extending over a full semester of 19 calendar 
weeks, to maximize the impact of the multicultural exposure, and the 
opportunity for learning in detail about data processing. 

OBJECTIVES 

A. MILTIOULTURAL APPRECIATION 

The Institute will provide to students the opportunity to discover 
the differences and similarities in cultures other than their own, and 
to appreciate sane of the facets of other cultures. Selection of a 
student body that is homogenized on the basis of a ccxiinon interest in 
data processing, in combination with the team approach in which a small 
group of individuals must learn to work together to attain a common 
goal, should foster a high level of interpersonal and intercultural ex- 
change of ideas, feelings, hopes, and fears that can lead to an accep- 
tance of, and appreciation for, the cultural aspects of another person* 
background. 

B. PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 

The experience afforded by the student will allow s*-udents to test 
themselves against real tasks and thus stimulate their personal develop 
ment. They will be able to discover how their life styles fit in with 
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those of other persons and how these bear i^xm the perfoiroance of an 
occupation. Students may gain an incentive to achieve goals that they 
had not thought possible, or may detemdne that personal goals should 
be readjusted in light of what they have learned. They may be helped 
in deciding \^t path to follow after higji school, whether to enter 
the job force immediately or to continue on for more education first. 

C. CAREER CHOICE 

The Institute will provide students who are already highly interested 
in the technological services field in-depth exposure to possible career 
q)portunities . Study of many facets of the field, in canbination with 
hands-on e}q)erience at working on a wide range of data processing tasks 
will allow students to evaluate thonselves and deteimine what automation 
career patterns are most likely to be suitable for their interests and 
talents. Through the intensive practical work, students will learn for 
themselves vibat particular skills must be acquired for satisfactory 
job perfbimance and thus will obtain the knowledge needed to make rational 
career decisions that are not biased by misconceptions about ^tential 
occupations. Students will discover their strengths and weaknesses, and 
can choose how best to remedy their weaknesses and exploit their strengths 
should they desire to work in the informatioi industry upon graduation 
from high school or higher education. 

D. SXIETAL BENEFITS 

The Institute should benefit the general society by developing 
personal resources in the students that might otherwise be under-utilized. 
Rirtheimore, by provid!ing a detailed and ccmprehensive look at data pro- 
cessing technology, the Institute will be developing a group of citizens 
that have a realistic understanding of the uses and pitfalls of information 
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technology. Through this understanding, the students should, in later 
life, be able to contribute to improved understanding of automation in 
the citizenry at large, and to help guide their associates in ensuring 
that technology is used to further societal goals rather than to obstruct 
them. 
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OVERVIEW 



People require many things to sustain life and make it enjoyable. 
Since each person cannot produce all things for himself, he must depend 
on others to do much of the work. Over the years, our economy has evolved 
to the point where each person is employed by an economic sector which 
produces or markets certain specialized goods or services for others. 
Consequently, we are exchanging among ourselves the results of our special 
kinds of labor through the medium of currency. The High School Institute 
for Economic/Management Studies will provide students of different cultures 
and life styles with an opportunity to learn, e3q)erience, and to interact 
firsthand with the economic sectors through which exchanges of goods and 
services are made. 

A. NEEDS 

1. Equal educational and environmental opportunity should provide 
approaches through which individuals may experience 

Inward mobility in the economic structure. Often students who 
are affected by unequal educational and environmental oppor- 
tunities are unable to conceptualize the nature of the economic 
organization of the American society. 

2. The econony is a composite of various cultures and life styles. 
Greater understanding of these cultures and life styles would 
lead to a more harmonious exchange of goods and services. 

3. There is a need for individuals from many different cultures 
and life styles to explore together those techniques that - 
govern the American economic organization. Understanding and 
utilizing those techniques should improve the individual and 
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grovp effectiveness in terms of meeting identified goals ♦ 
4. An attitude prevails that private profit-making businesses 
are self -centered, self-perpetuating^ greedy, outmoded 
institutions closed to minority groups. Successful businesses 
respond to social and econoodic needs as well as profitability* 
Greater undeistanding of business could be achieved through 
exploration of profitability as incentive for economic units 
to effectively meet the needs and services desired. 

ANTICIPATED BENEFITS 

1. Unequal educational and environmental opportunities will be 
minimized when people of all cultures and life styles under- - 
stand and participate in various enterprises at all levels. 
This High School Institute will provide exposure and some 
experience to students in American economic organization 

and management techniques. 

2. Providing students with opportunities for multicultural 
experiences will promote the kind of understanding that will 
erase boundaries of cultural dissension while maintaining 
the individual cultural identity. 

3. The Institute will provide the student with additional alter- 
natives with which to construct a more enriched life for the 
future in cooperation with people of all cultures and life 
styles. 

4. The Institute presents the economy at work and will provide 
the student with the knowledge of the skills that are nec- 
ess ar)^^v. succeed in that environment. 

5. The Institute will enhance the public awareness of the social 
and educational involvement of the Junior Chamber of Comnerce 
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groxjp effectiveness in terms of meeting identified goals. 
4. An attitude prevails that private profit-making businesses 
are self -centered, self -perpetuating, greedy, outmoded 
institutions closed to minority groups. Successful businesses 
respond to social anc' economic needs as well as profitability. 
Greater understanding of business could be achieved through 
exploration of profitability as incentive for economic units 
to effectively meet the needs and services desired. 

B. ANTICIPATED BENEFITS 

1. Unequal educaticaial and environmental opportunities will be 
minimized when people of all cultures and life styles under- 
stand and participate in various enterprises at all levels. 
This High* School Institute will provide exposure and some 
experience to students in American economic organization 
and management techniques . 

2. Providing students with opportunities for multicultural 
experiences will promote the kind of understanding that will 

^ erase boundaries of cultural- dissension while maintaining 
the individual cultural identity. 

3. The Institute will provide the student with additional alter- 
natives with which to construct a more enriched life for the 
future in cooperation with people of all cultures and life 
styles . 

4. The Institute presents the economy at work and will provide 
the student with the knowledge of the skills that are nec- 
essary to succeed in that environment. 

5. The Institute will enhance the public awareness of the social 
and educational involvement of the Junior Chamber of Conmerce 
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and the business community. 

6. The Institute v/ill encourage individual capabilities and 
strengthen motivation for continuing development of capabil- 
ities through formal and informal training. 

7. Young people will get firsthand opportunities to observe 
the concerns and contributions made by business toward the 
problems arising in a progressive society. 



II. OBJECTIVES 

1. To give the business community an opportunity to interact with the 
students from a variety of backgrounds. 

2. To provide opportunities for students to come together and inter- 
relate with other students of different cultural backgrounds and 
life styles. 

3. To provide the business ccaimunity the opportunity to inprove its 
community image by breaking down negative attitudes. 

4. To allow the^ students the opportunity to interact with persons in 
management positions. 

5. To provide the student with the opportunity to gain firsthand 
information about the business community and alternative opportun- 
ities. 

6. To make students aware of the skills necessary to be a successful 
manager. 

7. To provide students with the knowledge of formal and informal 
educational requirements in specific career fields (e.g. CPA, M.D. , 
law) . 

8. To provide students with the knowledge of the affirmative action 
hiring policies of various businesses. 

9. To provide the Los Angeles' Unified School District with an oper- 
ational model of an alternative educational process. 

10. To provide an opportimity for parents to becone involved in the 
learning experience of students as well as gaining an awareness 
of the contributions of the business community. 

11. To provide multicultural teams of students the opportunity to 
successfully accomplish tasks based on mutual interests. 



A. RELATED PROJECTS 

The High School Institute of Econcmic/Management Studies is 
conceptually related in varying degrees to the following educa>- 
tional programs: 

1. Program for Intergroiq) Education (PIE) 

2. Area Program for Enrichment Exchange (APEX) 

3. Summer Enrichment Exchange Program (SEEP) 

4. Careers Day in Business 

5. Alternative School Program 

6. Comprehensive Career Education 

III. DEVELOPMEOT OF PROGRAT^ 

A. PHASE I - CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AND PLANNING 
(October 15, 1972 - February 3, 1973) 

This phase commences inmediately upon procurement of financing 

and necessary approvals. The phase will be staffed as follows: 

Administrator 

Curriculum Coordinator 

Moni t or/E valuator 

Certificated Teachers (4) 

Professional Experts (2) 

Various members of the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and Los Angeles School District 

Objectives of Phase I: 

a. Organization • Develop administrative procedures. 

b. Curriculum - The curriculum shall be developed by a 
committee composed of the entire staff for Phase I. 

1. Develop specific curriculum for Phase II.' 

2. Determine st5)portive instructional materials 
required^ 
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3. Detemdrie physical equipment and sipplies 
required 

Operational Needs 

1. Specify equipment to be procured, 

2. Order equipment. 

3. Install equipment. 

4. Prepare facilities, 

5. Develop class schedules. 
Staffing 

1. Determine business participants, 

2. Evaluation and hiring of staff. 
Student Selection 

1. Develop information brochure, 

2. Develop application forms, 

3. Establish screening committees. 
Staff Development 

1. Orientation* 

2. Pre-servlce training, 

3. Evaluation of pre-service. 
Monitoring and Evaluation 

1. Develop evaluative procedures. 

2. Develop monitoring and control procedures. 

3. Develop evaluation and monitoring tools. 
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PHASE II - PILOT INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM - 

(February 4, 1973 - June 16, 1973) 

This phase involves actual participation of 80 students during 
the Spring 1973 school semester, evaluation of the process, culti- 
vation of cross-cultural interchange, and correlation of student 
interests with career opportunities. 

C. PHASE III - PROGRAM EVALUATION, REVISION, EXPANSION 

AND PREPARATION FOR FULL PROGRAM - 
(June 17, 1973 - August 11, 1973) 

Based on the actual experiences gained in the previous phases, 

an expanded staff must be trained, ancLoni- coverage, 

techniques, etc. revised to provide a more efficient and effective 

program. The staff will be expanded tovinclude more teachers and 

businessmen. 

D. PHASE IV - FULL INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM - 

(September 9, 1973 - December 29, 1973) 

In this phase, the studoit population will be expanded to 10 
modules for a total of 400 students, with appropriate staff. Per 
student cost will decrease significantly during this phase. (The 
con^lete proposal is included in Appendix C.) . 
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OVERVIEW OF THE PRESENT PROGRAM 

The Program for Intergroup Education (PIE) is part of mandated 
intergroup relations component for the E.S.E.A., Title I program in 
the Los Angeles Unified School District. It has two primary goals: 

1* To advance cooperative interaction in a racially and 

culturally diverse society through processes of education 
and actual experience > 

1. To provide relevant and motivating educational situations 
which broaden instructional experiences. 

Through their participation in the program, students from 
differing ethnic, socioeconomic, and religious backgrounds are moti- 
vated toward greater academic achievanent and development of inter- 
personal relationships. Pairs of teachers, one each from an E.S.E.A. 
and non-E.S.E.A. school, develop an instructional theme in a subject 
area of their choice, such as language arts, mathematics, science, 
social studies or student government. Pupils and teachers cooperatively 
develop objectives and learning activities for both classes. The classes 
have parallel instruction as they work to meet the objectives. 

The classes alternate bimonthly meetings in each of the two schools 
or take educational trips together. On these days the paired classes 
work, play, eat lunch, ride the bus, and generally function as a single, 
large class. In this manner interpersonal relationships and cultural 
understandings are developed. 

Como^unity advisory grotq)s make deteiminations as to the number of 
PIE classes in their schools. Parents are urged to participate in the 
planning, implementation and evaluation of the program on a continuing 
basis. 
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To participate in the program, children must have written consent from 
their parents. The teachers and administrators participate on a voluntary 



basis. 



II. (BJECTIVES OF THE PRESEMT PROGRAM 

PIE encourages and motivates students to understand, appreciate and 
respect the cultural heritage, values, and life styles of various peoples 
represented by individual students. Specific objectives of the program 



are: 
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1. To develop in children positive attitudes toward other socio- 
econcmic and/or ethnic groups through multicultural experiences. 

2. To develop and continue positive interaction among students of 
diverse backgrounds. 

3. To provide relevant and motivating educational situations, there- 
by raising the academic level of students. 

4. To increase the student's awareness of his individual capabil- 
ities and to more thoroughly develop each student's self -concept. 

5. To develop students' skills in group interactions, interrelation- 
ships, and mterdependencies. 

6. To develop lines of conroaiication between racially isolated 
conmunities so that children can realistically fimction in a 
multicultural society. 

7. To develop in students a knowledge of some of the resources 
available throughout Southern California. 

III. STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Staff development includes eight full day meetings scheduled throughout 
the school year with a teacher substitute provided. Through problem 
solving, role playing, and small group seminar sessions teachers exchange 
ideas and build an individualized curriculum. They concentrate on a 
personalized learning process which will allow each student to develop 
to his own potential. 
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Presentations by resource personnel assist teachers in developing 
techniques and greater understanding of the issues that are involved in 
promoting intergroup understanding. 

In recruiting teachers and administrators, emphasis is placed on having 
personnel who are able to relate to students of all racial, social, and 
economic backgrounds. 

The PIE Mobile IMit for Cultural Iftiderstanding functions as a traveling 
resource center and provides stpportive programs and services for stafilt,? 
students, and community. It is located in various coniminities on a monthly 
basis. 

EVALUATION 

Evaluation input from participating students, staff, parents, and can- 
munity groups indicates that the PIE Program has been very effective in 
promoting intergroip relations. 

PROPOSED EXPANSION 

Presently, there are 176 classes from 108 schools, with about 6,150 
students participating. 

Although the extent of PIE participation is presently dictated by the 
limited availability of Title I funds, many non-participating schools (and 
parents) have indicated a desire for this type of activity. 

Four School-Community Study Groiq)S are presently evaluating the existing 
program in terms of its effectiveness and adaptability to meeting multicul- 
tural education objectives. 

Based on the recc»iimendations of these Study Groups, a Districtwide 
expansion of this voluntary program is envisioned over a five-year period. 
It is proposed that the program be expanded to include 1,354 PIE classes or 
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about 40,700 students at the elementary level. At least one PIE class would 
exist in every elementary school in the District. The desired ratio would 
be one PIE class for every 250 elementary students. The Secondary Program 
would develop to include 3,700 students or more, 

IV. PROPOSED TIME SCHEDULE FOR EXPANSION 
A. PHASE I - FIRST AND SECOND YEAR 

Planning - Projected dates - March 1973 to September 1973 

1. Proposed expansion: 220 new classes. 

2. Select new PIE schools. 

3. Ascertain staff personnel needs. 

4. Expand curriculum and activity design, evaluation instruments. 

5. Establish administrative coordinating procedures between PIE 
staff and newly participating schools • 

6. Ascertain transportation needs. 

7. E^and teacher training program. 

8. Plan and inplement expanded student recruitment program. 

9. Ascertain equipment and siqjplies needs. 

10. Expand participation of coimiunity, civic, and parent 
organizations » 

Inplementation - Projected dates - September 1973 to September 1974 

1. Coimence classes. 

2. Continue creating specialized instiaictional materials. 

3. Provide for input frofn PIE staffs and canmunity, 

4. Offer additional teacher in-service sessions. 

5. Provide parent orientation workshops » 

6. Provide educational field trips. 

7. Provide for continual internal evaluation, 

8. Schedule visitations by independent evaluation team* 
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Nbdifications 

1. Prepare evaluation of program by all involved. parties. 

2. Gather all data for final evaluation. 

3. Establish modifications for existing program and further 
expansion. 

4. Diss^inate program findings to appropriate schools and 
agencies on local, state and national levels. 

PHASE II - THIRD YEAR - Projected dates - September 1974 to September 1975 

1. 250 additional PIE classes will be created based on refinements 
and modification of existing programs. 

2. Provide needed supportive services. 

3. Provide for program evaluation. 

PHASE III - FOURTH YEAR 

Projected dates - September 1975 to September 1976 

1. 350 additional PIE classes will be created based on refinements 
and modification of existing programs. 

2. Provide needed supportive services, 

3. Provide for program evaluation. 

PHASE IV - FIFTH YEAR 

Projected dates - September 1976 to September 1977 

1. 454 additional PIE classes will be created based on refinonents 
and modification of existing programs. 

2. Provide needed supportive services. 

3. Provide for program evaluation. 
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PROPOSAL CONCEPT FOR A MULTICULTURAL APEX 

L INTRODUCTION 

A proposal concept for a Multicultural Area Program for Enrichment 
Exchange (APEX) is presented here. Upon concept approval by the Board 
of Education the following steps must be taken before requesting 
Federal funding of this program: 

1. Four APEX Center sites need to be selected. 

2. Area Superintendents must develop cost estimate 
for their APEX Center. 

3. Transportation costs must be calculated. 
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II. OVERVIEIV OF PROPOSAL CCNCEPT FOR A MJLTICULTURAL APEX 

The diverse compositicai of our society requires a system of education 
which better prepares youth to understand, respect, and relate to a multi- 
plicity of life styles. In addition, our democratic conriitment to equal 
educational opportunities for all requires that youth be exposed to curricula 
that will enable them to become productive members of society. 

Because of the expansive geographic setting of the Los Angeles Unified 
School District and prevailing neighborhood housing patterns many Los Angeles 
stu'lents have had little opportunity x.o interact with students of different 
backgrounds who have similar interests and career plans. 

Nijlticultural APEX is an educational program which will offer students 
of different socioeconomic and ethnic backgrounds the opportunity to moot 
and jointly participate in educational experiences not normally offered in 
their regular school curriculujn. 

Since education is a prime factor related to employment, citizenship, 
and social progress, the Nlilticultural APEX will encoiT5)ass three main goals: 

1) Provide enriched curriculum far beyond the scope and limits 
of individual schools. 

2) Change in a positive direction attitudes toward other ethnic 
and cultural groups through multicultural experiences. 

3) Stimulate a voluntary program of exchange among students. 

l"he Nlilticultural AI'EX is envisioned as a five-year project involving 
eight sites. Four (4) pilot sites will operate during the first two years 
of the project. Two (2) sites will be added in the third year and two (2) more 
sites will be added in the fourth year. It is essential that a fiill funding 
comraitJnent be made to this timeline in order to insure complete development 
and refinement of the program and its objectives. 
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OBJECTIVES 

(1) To provide multicultural experiences designed to facilitate 
positive interaction among students of varied ethnic and 
cultural backgrounds, 

(2) To provide a program of eniiched quality education designed 
to improve the grades, attendance, work habits, and coopera- 
tion of those students participating in the program, 

(3) To develop in students and in school personnel a positive 
attitude toward the abilities and talents of students from 
various ethnic and cultural backgrounds, 

(4) To develop a positive attitude among the participating students 
toward each other as human beings and toward divergent ideas 
and philosophies, 

(5) To provide students with exploratory courses designed to open 
new areas of interest. Both school and ccxiwunity facilities 
will be utilized, 

(6) To provide students and tlieir parents the opportunity to hear 
the finest authorities in a subject field, 

(7) To provide counseling and guidance to parents and to students 
on career opportunities, 

(8) To provide students with vocational and avocational experiences 
utilizing both school and comnunity facilities, 

(9) To provide placement for high school students and afford them 
practical experience so that they may draw upon these first- 
hand experiences in planning for and in selecting a future goal. 

(10) To provide special training for administrators, teachers, and 
parents in crosscultural communication, 

(11) To develop and use comnimity-based groups to foster education 
objectives. 
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PILOT PROGR.»:.I 
A. GENERAL DESIGN 

The program v' . operate at four pilot high school sites 
(Nfulticultural APEX Centers) selected to facilitate interaction 
between students from all areas of the school district. Each 
center will specialize in two specific subject areas. 

Students will be transported to these Centers for specialized 
training in the subject areas of their choice. It is estimated that 
approximately 400 students will be enrolled at each APEX Center during 
each school year. 

With the exception of some highly academic courses with specific 
prerequisites, the interest on the part of the individual student will 
be the basis for enrolL'nent in classes at the Ctoters. SpOeatit wmf . ■:■ 
participate on a part-day as well as full-day basis. 

The Multicultural APEX Centers will provide the most innovative 
teaching techniques and instructional supplies and materials in the 
best possible physical setting. The following subject specializations 
will be offered by the APEX Program: 

Art -Music Center 
Business Education Center 
English-Performing Arts Center 
Foreign Language Center 

Homemaking Education Center 

Industrial Education Center 
Science-Mathematics Center 
Social Studies Center 

The Multicultural APEX will promote the concept that schools should 
utilize community resources in providing enrichment experiences as a 
basis for their instructional program. 

All APEX Centers will have direct access to the proposed District 
Multicultural Education Resource Information Center. This information 
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Center will maintain up-to-date files on conBnunity-civic-educational 
resources, lecturers, field experts, etc. 

B. CURRICULUM 

During the curriculum developnent phase, teachers and outside experts 
will be brought together to produce curriculum modules and instructional 
materials in the various subject fields. 

Throughout the duration of the program the curriculum and instructional 
designs will be evaluated and refined for recycling into the classroom. 

See Appendix for suggested courses and course descriptions. 

C. CONMJNITi^ OUTREACH 

School -community advisory Study Groups will assist in planning the 
educational and cultural needs of the Nfcilticultural APEX Centers. These 
Study Groups will also assist in the continuous task of evaluating the 
pilot programs. In addition, they will serve as an important link in main- 
taining liaison with parent and ccximiunity groups. 

D. TEACHER TRAINING 

All teachers will be given pre-service and ongoing inservice training. 
These sessions will provide the teacher with the background of the program 
and methods and materials to be used in the classroom. Training will also 
be given on how to use educational aides effectively. In addition to 
district training personnel, the expertise of surrounding institutions of 
higher learning will be utilized. Tied closely to this aspect will be 
teacher workshops on intergroup relations and cross-cultural communication. 

E. CRITERIA FOR SITE SELECTIOI 

1. Sites should lend themselves to transportation consideration. 

2. Sites should have required housing facilities. 
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3. Insofar as possible, sites should be adjacent to areas 
representing various ethnic groups. 

4. The administrators of site schools should be fully coninitted 
to multicultural education. 

F. EXISTING MODELS 

Two excellent program models presently exist in our School District 
The East/Northeast Model Cities APEX (Eagle Rock, Franklin, Lincoln, 
Roosevelt and Wilson High Schools) and the Mid-city APEX in South 
Central Los Angeles (Crenshaw, Dorsey, Fairfax, Hamilton, and Manual 
Arts High Schools). 

In both programs students are transported to the subject centers of 
their choice for enriched' curriculum. Evaluation input from students, 
teachers, parents and community groups show these two programs to be 
academically and administratively sound. 

However, the present clustering of the participating schools do not 
lend themselves to multicultural interaction inasimch as these schools 
serve predominately minority students (Mexican-American and Black). 

IMPLe-ENTATICN 

A. PHASE I - FIRST AND SECOND YEAR 

Four (4) pilot sites --immediately upon award of contract: 

Planning - Projected dates - March 1973 to September 1973 

1. Select Multicultural APEX Center sites. 

2. Select project personnel. 

3. Develop curriculum and instruction design, evaluation 
instruments. 

4. Establish administrative coordinating procedures between 
"sending" and "receiving" schools. 
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5. Ascertain student transportation needs. 

6. Design teacher training pirogram. 

7. Plan and implement student recruitment program. 

8. Establish liaison with local universities. 

9. " Ascertain equipment and si^plies needs. 

10. Convene Community Study Groups. 

11. Enlist participation of community, civic, and parent 
organizations:. 

Implementation - Projected dates - September 1973 to June 1974 

1. Commence classes. 

2. Provide individual and group counseling for students. 

3. Continue creating specialized instructional materials. 

4. Provide for input fran APEX staffs and cOTimunity. 

5. Offer additional teacher inservice sessions. 

6. Provide parent orientation workshops. 

7. Arrange educational field trips. 

8. Provide for continual internal evaluation. 

9. Schedule visitations by independent evaluation team. 

Assessment and Revisions 

1. Gather all data for final evaluation. 

2. Prepare evaluation of program by all involved parties. 

3. Establish modifications for existing program and new sites. 

4. Disseminate program findings to appropriate schools and 
agencies on local, state and national levels. 

PHASE II - THIRD YEAR 

Projected date - September 1975. Two (2) additional sites will 
be created based on refinements and modifications of pilot projects 
and geographical considerations. 
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PHASE III - FOURTH YEAR 

Projected date - September 1976. Two (2) additional sites will be 
created based on curricular needs and geographical considerations. 

PHASE IV - FIFTH YEAR 

Projected date - September 1977. Final program evaluations and 
considerations of possible expansion will be made. 

VI. DATA AND INSTRUNENTATION 

Under the siq)ervision of the District's Measurement and Evaluation 
Section a continuous assessment of the APEX Program will take place. ^ 

1. Teachers, administrators, parents, and students will evaluate 
the instructional material and programming. 

2. Coranunity organizations will be involved in the overall evalua- 
tion of the program. 

3. Inservice evaluation instruments will be developed to measure 
teacher inservice sessions. 

4. Data will be gathered on the nimber and background of partici- 
pating students. 

5. A listing of all cooperating agencies will be compiled. 

6. Periodic reports will be prepared by program staff and submitted 
to appropriate District and governmental agencies. 

7. A summary report will be prepared by the program staff at the 
end of each school year. 

VII. PERSONNEL 



Project Director 



Meets administrators qualifi- 
cations in the L.A. Unified 
School District. 



Responsible for the direct 
supervision of all aspects 
of the program. Is directly 
responsible for all personnel 
involved in the project. 



Secondary Division 
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Administrative Assistant 



i\n:X Center Coordinator 



Meets administrators qualifi- 
cations in the L.A. Unified 
School District. 



Meets administrators qualifi- 
cations in the L.A. Unified 
School District. Thorough 
knowledge of secondary 
education. 



Under supervision o£ the 
Project Director. Will assist 
in coordinating all personnel 
and activities in the project. 
Responsible for the procure- 
ment of housing, supplies and 
equipment , 

Will serve as liaison with 
regular school program at 
center site. Will assist in 
procurement of supplies and 
equipment. Will assist in 
development, rcOTiting and 
assessment of curriculum. 
Work with project teachers 
in inservice training. Will 
coordinate all personnel and 
activities at center site. 
Will develop community out- 
reach. 

Under supervision of Center 
coordinator. Assists stu- 
dents to determine their 
educational needs, interests 
and abilities. Provides 
career guidance to students. 
Coordinate scholastic record 
keeping with students* home 
sctool. 

Under supervision of Center 
Coordinator . Implement 
course developed for the 
Center. Assist in evaluation 
of materials. Responsible 
for periodic oral and written 
evaluations . 

Assist teacher in individual- 
izing instruction. Assists 
teacher in preparation of 
materials and maintaining 
files. Help in liaison with 
home -school -conuminity 
relations . 



Student Counselor Meets counselor certifi- 

cate requirement of L.A. 
City Uaified School 
District. 

Secondary Division 



Teacher Meets secondary teacliing 

certificate roauirements 
of L.A. Unified School 
District . Experienced 
in teaching Center subject. 



Educational Aide Member of local school 

community. Must meet 
criteria for Educational 
Aides of L.A. Unified 
School District. 



Secondary Division 
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APPENDIX 



SUGGESTED COURSES i^ND COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 



Social Stxidies Center 

1. Asian Stxidies 

Analysis of conteiT5)orary Asian problems 

2. Mexican -American Studies 

Analysis of Ntexican-American culture and its historical roots 

3. Black Studies 

Analysis of contemporary socioeconomic problems confronting the 
black community 

4* Comparative Religions 

Provides for a study and comparison of primtive religions, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Judaism, and Christianity 

5. Ecology 

Designed to give students an overview of man's physical environment 
and his role in it 

6* Advanced Placement U>S> History AB : Equivalent to the introductory 
survey course in American History. Students may receive college 
credit by successfully passing the Advanced Placement Examination. 

7. International Relations : Designed to help students accpiire the 
concepts and knowledge which will better enable them to understand 
the variety of problems involved in the formulation and execution 

of IMited States foreign policy; to appraise the geographic, economic, 
political, and social forces which affect relations between nation- 
states. 

8. Introduction to the Social Sciences ; This course will offer the 
students an opportunity to study our changing world from the per- 
spective of an overview of the social sciences. The concepts and 
generalizations acquired through class research should enable the 
students to obtain valuable insights in causes and solutions of 
human problems. ^.Some areas of anthropology, economics, geography, 
political science, psychology, and sociology will be explored. 

9. Psychology : Students will have an opportunity to investigate 
the mysteries of human thought, human behavior, and mental health. 
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Hie course will offer insights for self-understanding and rela- 
tionships with family and friends. (Fall- -Spring) 

10. Contemporary Merican Problems: Three six-week mini-courses will 
be taught: Sociology, Law for Teenagers, and Consumer Education. 
Aims at promoting the use of critical thinking in regard to impor- 
tant social and economic problems relevant to the present scene. 
(Spring) 12th graders 

11. Economics: Designed to give students a basic understanding of the 
United States economic system, as well as laws that underlie all 
economic systans: problans of scarcity, supply and demand, the 
market, the money system, and the role of the government. A text 
is used along with a supplemental study of the life and thought of 
the major economists from Adam Smith to the present. (Spring) 

English - Perfoming Arts Center 

t 

1. Creative Writinf^ : A course designed to extend and refine writing 
skills through directed practice in expository and creative foim 
of composition. Includes evaluation of various forms of writing 
through groiq) reading and discussion. Course will culminate with 
an anthology of student writing expressed in prose and verse. 

2. Reading Center : Provide a reading center with a resource teacher 
and aide to include services, instruction, equipment, materials to 
assist students in improving their reading skills whether they be 
remedial or advanced. Should also act as a resource center for 
teachers who need assistance in inproving their reading program. 

3. Mass Media ; A course designed to offer students a conqjrehensive 
and in-depth study of the mass media— television, newspapers, 
motion pictures, magazines, etc. 

4. Play Productions : A class that will emphasize various aspects of 
stage direction, action, and technique. The course will culminate 
with a presentation of a full length play by the students in the 
cast. 

5. Ethnic Theatre : The purpose of this course is to introduce students 
to various forms and styles of ethnic theatre. Includes experience 
m reading, acting, and production of Mexican-American, Black, Asian, 
and other works . » t » 

6. Stage Craft : The purpose of the course is to teach the students the 
art ot set design, construction, lighting, setting up of the public 
address system, and other aspects of stage mechanics. The course 
should work closely with the play production class. 

Ballet Folklorico: To teach students the art and beauty of typical 
Mexican dances. Through the media of the dance, students would also 
develop a better self-image and a greater appreciation for the history, 
culture, music, and art of Mexico. 
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8. Advanced Modera Dance : This course is designed to buiid upon 
previously developed dance skills. The emphasis will be on chore- 
ography and dancing as a performing art. 

Science Center 

1. Advanced Placement Biology 

Offers comprehensive understanding of the biological field; emphasis 
on evolution and ecology. 

2. Marine Biology 

Ocean ecology and identification of local ecology pressure will be 
observed and study of life along bays, shores, and tidepools. 

3. Microbiology - Bacteriology 

Laboratory science course with emphasis on techniques of handling, 
culturing, and identifying various microorganisms. 

4. Special Research Seminar 

Designed to provide individual guidance in basic methodology of 
research; exchanges of ideas and independent studies; to promote 
the development of science projects for classes, local and national 
science competitions. 

5. Man and His Environment 

Laboratory and field activities; students will travel 'to various 
places to witness what man has done to his environment. 

6. Blacktop Ecology 

Field studies and experiments 
Mathematics Center 

1. Conputer Mathematics 

Study of computer oriented problems, flow charting, and prograimning 
techniques 

2. Computer Room Experience 

Provides advanced key punch operators direct experience in processing 

3. Advanced Placement Analytic Geometry and Calculus 

Honors eligibility; leads to credit and advanced placement in college 

4. Trigonometry-Mathematics Analysis: For able mathematics students 
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5. Advanced Algebra and Trigonometry AB : Meets prerequisite for 
Advanced Placement Calculus. 

6. Advanced Placement_Calculus : Ifonors eligibility: leads to 
credit and advance placement in colleges. Course laboratory 
period features; Computer Terminals 

Business Education Center 

1. Introduction to Data Processing 

Introduction to programming and flow charting, punched card 
machine principles, operation, and v/iring; field trips to key 
punch installations 

2. Advanced Data Processing 

Advanced data processing operations, extensive machine experience, 
flow charting and programming 

3. Data Processing - Ifey Punch 1 

Key punch training for entry level operator position, preliminary 
training on simulated equipment and machine 

4. Data Processing - Key Punch 2 

Advanced training in key punch machine and verifier 
5* Airline Transportation 

Training in ticket sales and all other phases of airline cargo, 
hostess training and on-the-job experience in airline sales, 
scheduling, etc. 

6. Intensive Office Procedures AB : Office machines, filing systems, 
clerical skills, preparation for ijnmediate employment 

Musi£_^C^iter 

1 . Comprehensive Musicianship 

Develops an understanding of music notation as symbolic of melodic, 
rhythmic, and harmonic meaning 

2. Jazz Workshop 

Instrumentalists with proficiency required; involves arranging, 
composing, and improvising 

3. litlinomusicology 

Study of the contributions of varied ethnic and minority groups to 
the literature of music 
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Art Center 

1. Studio 1 (advanced art media) 

Investigation of painting, printnaking, sculpture, painting trips, 
visits to studios and museums 

2. Studio 2 (advanced art media) 

Enphasis on printmaking, techniques of etching, lithography, 
relief prints, serigraphy 

3. Jewelry n 

Jewelry making in metal and metal combined with wood, stcae 

4. Photography 

Exploration in creative visual comnunication; skills and techniques 
in black and white, color 

5. Filmmaking 

Experience in the use of camera, symbol, lighting, music, and 
other elements of film production 

Foreign Language Center 

1. Individualized instruction in many languages --French, Spanish, Latin, 
Japanese, German, Russian, Chinese. 

Homemaking Center 

1. Diet Aide - 1 § 2 

Prepares for entry level in hospital dietary and food service 

2. Nursery "Elementary Education 

Prepares for employment as aide in day-care center or introduction 
to child development for future teachers; experience with pre-school 
childr^ 

3. Commercial Sewing - 1 § 2 

Prepares for entry level in apparel construction, maintenance, and 
retail sales occupations 

4. Preparation for Marriage: Designed to provide training in making 
decisions related to family economics and family relationships. 
Provides practical knowledge to meet everyday problems. Establishes 
the groundwork for competent adult consumership. 12th graders. 
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Industrial Education Center 
1. Graphic Arts 3 

En?)hasis on offset printing 
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PROPOSAL CONCEPT FOR EXPANSION OF 
THE SUNWER ENRICHMENT EXCHANGE PROGRAM (SEEP) 

OVERVIBV OF EXISTING PROGRAM 

The Summer Enrichment Exchange Program is a voluntary educational 
program which offers students, entire families, and neighborhoods of 
different socioeconanic and cultural backgrounds the opportunity for 
intergroup exchange. It is a live-in or resident experience for the 
guest student and his host family. An inherent part of the program is 
the involvement of the parents, community organizations, educational 
institutions, business and social agencies. 

Three successful program models have been administered during the 
summers of 1970, 1971, and 1972. The programs have involved the 
San Fernando Valley and Watts communities. 

The extent of the students' participation within the total community 
is a determining factor in measuring the effectiveness and degree of ex- 
change and enrichment. The evaluation of the program involves students, 
teachers, administrators, and sending and receiving parents. Evaluation 
data indicates that the SEEP Program is academically, socially, culturally, 
and administratively sound. 

Although extremely successful , it is recommended that the propram be 
expanded to include participation by more communities so that the diverse 
canposition of our District is represented. 

PROPOSED DESIGN FOR EXPANSION 
A. PROGRAM STRUCTURE 

The proposed expanded SEEP will provide opportunities for parti- 
cipation by students and host families in many neighborhoods in 
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the District, rather than the two ccanmunities presently taking part. 
Students will be transported during the program by the District to and 
from the students' resident communities and the host communities. 
Transportation will likewise be furnished by the District for parent 
and student activities related to the attainment of the program goals. 

Participation in the program will be on a voluntary basis for both 
host and guest students. Student selection will be governed by the 
feasibility of inplementation and interest in the opportunities provided 
by the program. 

All participating students will be students in the host family 
neighborhood summer schools. On the high school level, students may be 
enrolled in and attend either the seminar class (three weeks in his host 
family resident community and three weeks in his regular school conmunity) 
or the regular summer school program in the host conmunity. 

B. CURRICULUM AND RESOURCES 

During the interim period between the ending of the previous program 
and the beginning of the next, the SEEP Director will be responsible for 
visiting multicultural classroons and special programs and for evaluating 
them for the purpose of deteimining their value as they relate to the 
goals of the Summer Enrichment Exchange Program. Additionally, he will 
preview films and other non-print materials for possible program adapta- 
tion. Otherwise, the enrichment programming within each participating 
school is the responsibility of the school administrator. 

The Summer Enrichment Exchange Program will also have direct access 
to the proposed District Nftilticultural Education Resource Information 
Center and its files on community- civic-educational resources, lecturers, 
field experts, etc. 
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C. CONMJNIIY INVDLVBIENT 

Coimiunity representatives will serve with remuneration as 
professional experts as part of the implementation staff. They 
will organize program advisory committees and support committees. 
They will serve as liaison between parents and students who apply 
and are ultimately admitted to the program and the schools; They 
will assist with the selection of professional experts to serve as 
workshop leaders for the parent orientation, human relations, and 
staff sessions. They will assist with social activities for all 
program participants. They will plan and conduct Advisory Committee 
meetings regarding program^ implementation. 

D. STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Teachers participating in the sumner school program will take 
part in staff development workshops to be cooperatively planned 
and organized by the Program Director and the Administrative 
Coordinators of the areas who are responsible for suraner school 
coordination. The workshops shall be conducted prior to the termi- 
nation of the school Spring semester. 

E. OBJECTIVES 

The terminal goals for the program are: 

• To provide, cooperatively with caimunity, an actual 
live- in summer resident educational experience on a 
voluntary and invitational basis. 

• To create through the live- in experience a climate 
for positive attitudinal change, from mere toleration 
of different cultures to positive understanding of 
and appreciation for the abilities, talents, contri- 
butions and life styles of different cultural groups. 

• To provide a stimulating, motivating, challenging 
educational environment in totally different ethnic 
settings for guest students. 
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• To improve the self image of the learners as a 
result of being able to compete and succeed among 
peers of a different socioeconomic, ethnic, or 
cultural group. 



Ill- IMPLEMENTATION OF EXPANDED PROGRAM 

1) District personnel and community representatives will locate and 
list pertinent data regarding volunteer host families throughout 
the school community. 

2) District personnel and community representatives will recruit 
and list pertinent data regarding student applicants throughout 
the school community. 

3) District personnel and community representatives will detennine 
the most feasible and profitable means of disseminating infor- 
mation about the program to community, religious and social 
agencies (private and public), and communication media. 

4) District personnel and community representatives will develop 
methods for meeting, interviewing, and screening both potential 
host families and student applicants and compile lists of each 
of those persons who seem to be most likely to profit from par- 
ticipating according to the stated and listed goals of the pro- 
gram. 

5) District personnel and community representatives will develop 
methods and opportunities for the responding host families 

and student applicant families to participate in the '"matching" 
processes. 

6) District personnel and community representatives will develop 
suggestions for appropriate cultural exchange experiences to 
facilitate positive interaction among the families. 

7) The District personnel will, with community representatives, 
develop a program for cultural exchange enrichment opportuni- 
ties directed toward improved self images and positive atti- 
tudes toward the images of others. 

8) The District personnel and community representatives will 
select outstanding specialists in various fields to enhance 
the learning opportunities of participating parents and 
seminar students in the program. 

9) The District will provide a certificattid and credentialled 
staff to counsel with and provide guidance for participating 
families and students in the program as well as the educational 
school staffs serving participating gtudents. 
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10) The District will provide the means and opportunities for 
Parent Orientation, Human Relation, and Staff Development 
Workshops designed to meet the goals of the program. 

11) The District and community representatives will create an 
Advisory Committee of volunteers representing parents , 
students, and comunity agencies and groups. 



IV. . PERSONNEL REQUIRED 
Program Director 



Meets administrator's qualifi- 
cations as set forth by Los 
Angeles Unified School District 

District experience in the inner 
city and host comunities is de- 
sirable. 

Experience working with school- 
community advisory committees. 
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Community Representatives Active experience working with 

school personnel and community 
advisory committees. 

Experience working with local 
conmunity agencies. 

An automobile. 

Bilingual skills desirable. 

Intemediate Clerk Typist Experience with school and 

community groups. 

Bilingual skills desirable. 



Responsible for the 
program planning and 
implementation . I s 
responsible for all 
personnel involved in 
the program. 



Responsible for develop- 
ing a system of account- 
ability for all super- 
vised personnel includ- 
ing community represen- 
tatives and professional 
experts . 

Responsible for all 
transportation arrange- 
ments, permits and 
waivers, and contracts. 

Responsible to Program 
Director. 

Responsible for develop- 
ing community advisory 
committees for the pro- 
gram and other related 
support committees. 

Recruitment of students 
and hosts. 

Responsible to Program 
Director. 

Responsible for typing, 
filing, telephones, re- 
production of materials, 
budget records, ordering 
supplies, maintenance of 
equipment and other rela- 
ted duties. 
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Counselor 



Experience in multicultural 
counseling and guidance. 



Responsible to Program 
Director. 



Bilingual skills desirable. 

Classroom or counseling 
experience on the elementary 
and secondary levels. 



Provides counseling 
service to parents, 
students, teachers, 
administrators, at 
both the sending and 
receiving schools. 
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PROPOSAL CONCEPT FOR EXPANSION 
OF 

THE PERMITS WITH TRANSPORTATION PROGRAM (PWT) 



OVERVIEW AND OBJECTIVES OF PRESENT PROGRAM 

The plan for the Permits with Transportation Program in the 
Los Angeles Iftiified School District is to provide an alternative 
to children and to parents that will allow them to participate in 
a multicultural school experience. 

This effort in the area of providing voluntary transportation 
for students attending schools other than their schools of residence 
dates back to 1968 when the former Voluntary Bussing Program (later 
called the Voluntary Transportation Program ,VTP) , was initiated. 

Effective September, 1972, the District has merged the former 
VTP and the Earthquake Displacement Program with private community 
transportation programs. The new District program is called Permits 
with Transportation (PWF) . The objectives of the program include the 
foXlowing : 

A. To contribute to the District's effort in the area of pro- 
viding a multicultural education for the maximum number of 
students possible. 

B. To relieve overcrowding in mid-C3.ty and earthquake -affected 
schools and to provide for more effective utilization of 
classroom space. 

C. To provide maximum opportunities for pupils and parents of 
divergent cultures to know and understand each other. 

D. To enable additional elementary school pupils to attend 
classes for a full day. 

E. To provide maximum opportunities for increasing community 
and parental involvement in school affairs . 
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II. SUGGESTED EXPANSION: SUPPORT SERVICES 

Consideration of successful growth of the program would suggest 
that adequate provision be made for the kinds of support services at 
the receiving school that woula ensure success. 

Experience with the VTP has indicated that when efforts at the 
receiving school are well planned and coordinated, the benefits to 
the students, both home and transported, are more significant. 

These areas of support include: 

• Staff development for certificated, as well as 
classified personnel 

• Community relations 

• Curriculum enrichment related to promc'.ing posi- 
tive multicultural aspects of curriculum 

• Pilot programs of extending the learning environ- 
ment to the bus 

• Extra availability and flexibility for bus schedul- 
ing to allow maximum student participation in the 
total school and community programs 

• Provision for parents to be transported to special 
activities involving Advisory Councils, open house 
activity, and other essential experiences for total 
involvement 

It can be seen from this brief description that the District 
effort is more than just a transportation program moving students 
from one school to another. The pre -operative stage and the follow- 
through stage assume a more critical ijnportance determining whether 
the components available and the diversity of students involved will 
actually contribute to the learning environment and broaden the 
student's social awareness of himself and of others. 
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AGENCY INVOLVEMENT 

Because of the widespread interest in the District's efforts 
toward multicultural education activity, it is reasonable to project 
concern among community agencies and representatives of the media. 

Attached is a list of contacts receiving canmunication regarding 
the District's plan involving the Earthquake Displacement children • 
This list, modified or added to as needed ^would serve as a preliminary 
source of community input as well as a means of communication to the 
publ ic . (y^pendix) 

COMJNm INVOLVEMENT 

At the point of the development of supportive services at the 
receiving schools, involvement by tlie parents would seem to be critical. 
This involvement, both by the sending and receiving parent conmunities, 
would be invaluable to the general creation and execution of programs 
dealing with staff development, curriculum enrichment, community rela- 
tions, and extra curricular and social activities at the school. In 
addition, parents in the receiving community can act as '^ost" parents 
in assuming interest and responsibility for the participating children. 
TMs is especially helpful with the younger children and in emergency 
type situations. Routine community and parent involvement through 
PTA's and Advisory Committees would also serve to enable the program 
to be understood and supported more widely. 
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APPENDIX 



ORGANIZATICNS CONTACTED 



Newspapers : 

1. Los Angeles Sentinel 

2. Wave-Star Publications Weeklies 

3. News -Advertiser Group 

4. Hicks -Deal Wilshire Press Group 

5. La Opinion 

6. Los Angeles Tijnes 

7. Rafu Shiji5)o 

8 . Valley News and Greensheet 

9. Santa Monica Evening Outlook 

10. Northeast Newspapers 

11. La Voz 

12 ♦ City News Service 

13. L.A. Herald-Examiner 



Radio - TV 



1. 


KGFJ 




2. 


KBCA 




3. 


KWKW 




4. 


KMEX 




5. 


KWKW, KALI 




6. 


Channel 2 - 


KNXT 


7. 


Channel 4 - 


KNBC 


8. 


Channel 7 - 


KABC 


9. 


Channel 5 - 


KTU 



Conmunity Organizations 

1. Council o£ Conmunity Clubs, Inc. 

2. Institute of Child Advocasy 

3. U.T.L.A. 

4. N.A.A.C.P. 

5. Urban League ^ 

6. South East Neighborhood Adult Participation Project Center 

7. Los Angeles County Human Relations Commission 

8. South-Central Welfare Planning Council 

9. Black Education Coiranissim 

10. S.E.T.O. 

11. Southern Christian Leadership Conference 

12. Council of Black Administrators 

13. Crenshaw Neighbors 
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14 • Black Catholic Lay Caucus 

15 ♦ Teen Post, Inc. 

16. Operation Bootstrap 

17. Nation of Islam, Mosque No* 29 

18. Mt. Zion Hill Church 

19. Second Baptist Church 

20. Itoly Name Catholic Church 

21. Trinity Baptist Church 

22. Mt. Olive Baptist Church 

23. Wesley A.M.E. Church 

24. First A.M.E. Church 

25. liolman Metliodist Church 

26. Zion Baptist Church 

27. St. Odilia's Catholic Church 

28. Avalon-Carver Comnunity Center 

29. Japanese American Citizen's League 

30. Jewish Federation - Council of Greater Los Angeles 

31. Mexican -American Education Commission 

32. Asian- American Education Commission 

33. A.M.A»E» • Association of Mexican -Merican Educators 

34. 31st District, P.T.A. 

35. 10th District, P.T.A. 

36. L.A.A.S.S.A. Executive Board and Secretary 

37. Senior High School Principals Association 

38. A.E.S.A. Executive Board 
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PROPOSAL FOR PROTOTYPE SQIOOLS 
FOR 

mAL MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION EFFURlb 

OVERVIBV 

A. NEED 

The Los Angeles Unified School District is geographically set so 
that it is extremely difficult to inplement total phy. ical desegregation 
programs on a Districtwide basis. IMtil now, the results of this situation 
have shown that research and planning have essentially been limited to 
separate pilot efforts with different groiq>s of students, teachers, and 
parents being involved in each attenpt. Because of this diversified effort, 
we have seldom generated total focus on one desigriated group of parents, 
teachers, and students --and have achieved few definitive results. 

A need exists to identify testing grounds of elementary and junior high 
schools upon which multiple efforts in multicultural education can be 
brought to bear. 

B. CHARACTERISTICS OF MILTICULTORAL PROGRAMS 

Multicultural education is an educational experience vrfiich reflects and 
anbodies the diverse nature of our society. The results of this educational 
experience are an internalized respect, appreciation, and therefore accep- 
tance of one's own culture and of cultures different fran his own. 

1. Milticultural programs better prepare youth to function in a 
changing society by providing them with the ability to diag- 
nose and treat cultural misunderstandings and prejudice. 

2. Multicultural programs maintain individuality and preserve 
cultural and ethnic identities, while promoting equal oppor- 
tunity and social cooperation. 

3. Multicultural programs focus on cognitive and affective areas 
of learning, utilizing the total learning experience the youth 
brings to school, and the experiences offered to the youth 
under the joint leadership of school and ccxnmunity. 
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Milticultiiral programs provide opportunities designed to 
facilitate positive interaction among students of varying 
ethnic and cultural backgrounds. 



5. Milticultural programs reflect the diverse nature of the 
total student population. 

6. Multicultural programs provide for the acceptance of 
differences and reciprocity of cultural values, while 
maintaining social relations without dominance of one 
group over another. 

7. Multicultural programs provide opportunities to develop 
knowledge of and respect for the rights, privileges, and 
responsibilities of everyone in our society. 

8. Multicultural programs provide opportunities for students 

to know, and to have others know, what persons of their cul- 
tural and ethnic groups have contributed to mankind through 
the years, as well as what they are contributing to today *s 
society. 

9. Milticultural programs provide cultural and racial cooperation 
through processes of education and actual experiences . 

10. Nfcil^icultural programs provide opportunities for the individual 
t • jose to adapt to the practices of his own life those cul- 
tural traditions and expressions of his group he considers most 
appropriate for himself, and also adopt cultural expressions of 
other groups that may suit his personality and values (cultural 
synthesis) . 

II. RECa\frENDED PILOT SITES ^ 
^ The following elementary and junior high scliools have been recoimisnded by 

Area Superintend^ts as possible sites for pilot multicultural programs. 
AREA A - Mrs. Mildred Naslund, Area Superintendent 
Curtis Junior High 



ASilA B - Jolm i'. Leon, Area Superintendent 
IVoodL'iwn Avenue l:lcmcntar\" 
Gage Jiuiior High 
Soutli date .Junior lligli 
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AREA C - Allen A. Sebastian, Area Superintendent 
Emerson Manor Elementary 
I" Orville Wright Junior High 

I'' iXiiEA D - Mrs. Josie G, Bain, Area Superintendent 

Bellagio Road Elementary 

r 

I Nora Sterry Elementary 

|- Emerson Junior High 

AREA E - Frederick J. Dumas, Area Superintendent 
1 Audubon Junior High 

I /\REA F - Dr. John J. Lingel, Area Superintendent 

. - Cortez Street Elementary 

' Commonwealth Avenue Elementary 

\ Normandie Avenue Elementary 

I 

Rosemont Avenue Elementary 
I Vine Street Elementary 

I AiQlk G - Leonardo C. Pacheco, Area Superintendent 

Utah Street Elementary 

^ AREA H - Richard T. Cooper, Area Superintendent 

I Elysian Heights Elementary 

Micheltorena Street Elementary 

I 

AREA 1 - Dr. Dave Schwartz, Area Superintendent 
I Arminta Street Elementary 

^ Montague Street lilcmcntary 

} 

\ 
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AREA J - Richard H. Lawrence, Area Superintendent 
Chandler Elementary 
Langdon Avenue Elementary 
Sylvan Park Elementary 
Van Nuys Junior High School 
Fulton Junior High School 

AREA K - Dr. Norman Schachter, Area Superintendent 
Sharp Avenue Elementary 
Castlebay Elementary 
Olive Vista Junior High 

AREA L - Herbert M. Cadwell, Area Superintendent 
Calvert Street Elementary 
Canoga Park Elementary 
Northridge Junior High 

III. BUDGET ESTIMATE 

No further funds required 
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SECTION VI 



PROPOSAL FOR 

MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION F^ESOURCE INFORMATION CENTER 



I . OVERVIEW OF RESOURCE INFORMATION CENTER 

A. Need 

B. Anticipated Benefits 

C. Coiminity to be Served 



II. OBJECTIVES 



III. ORGANIZATION PLAN 

A. Personnel Requirements 

B. Services 

C. Facilities 

D. Equipment 



IV. IMPLEMENTATION SCHEDULE 

A. Phase I - Planning, Staff Training, and Initial User Contact 

B. Phase II - Pilot Operation 

C. Phase III - Full Service Operation 



V. EVALUATICN 



VI. BUDGET ESTIMATE 
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OVERVIEW OF RESOURCE INFORMATIC»J CENTER 

A. NEED 

There is a growing awareness in the educational conmunity that schools 
should offer a program n^re representative of and relevant to all sectors of 
society. To plan and ijnplement a program which is multicultural, educators 
need easy access to the variety of resources already available and to the 
new materials being produced to meet this need. Curriculum materials being 
developed by individual teachers need to be collected, screened, and made 
available. New approaches to curriculum and school organization resulting 
from recent research should be publicized. The experiences of other districts 
in planning for integration and for a multicultural curriculum need to be 
made known. Although LAUSD has many resources on which educators can call 
when developing school programs which serve all ethnic groups, it is fre- 
quently difficult and very time-consuming to locate the desired information* 

B. ANTICIPATED BENEFITS 

The Multicultural Education Resource Information Center will collect, 
index, and disseminate curriculum and research materials concerning multicul- 
tural education and related factors such as integration, interaction of the 
schools and the community, attitudes, influences of non-academic conditions, 
and innovative school programs. The Center will have the capability of servicing 
individual research requests as well as generating information useful to the 
whole District. Anticipated kinds of information include bibliographies and 
resource compilations, state-of-the-art summaries, and reviews of the litera- 
ture. Dissemination will be in cooperation with the Office of Multicultural 
Education and the District public information facilities. 

Services of the Resource Information Center will augment but not duplicate 
services of the Professional Library or the District curriculum specialists. 
Cooperation with these agencies is desirable for maxiinum efficiency. 
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In addition to materials, a Human Resource Pile vdll be maintained, 
and information regarding people who can assist in multicultural projects 
will be available on request. A conplete description of the File and how 
it will be conpiled is given in Section VII. 

C. CCMWNITY TO BE SERVED 

The services of the hhilticultural Education Resource Information Center 
will be available to all District educators and to members of the community 
vrfio are working on projects that contribute toward multicultural education 
in the District schools. The Center will offer research support to all the 
projects presently outlined in the hfulticultural Education. proposal, and 
related projects developed in the future. Cooperation with PIE (Section IV- A) , 
for exair5)le, may take the form of providing curriculum bibliographies and 
sanple materials to be used in the mobile unit. The staffs of the High, School 
Institutes (Section III) may wish to use the Resource Information Center in 
the development of the human relations aspects of their programs. Results of 
the Curriculum Compilation (Section XI) will be collected and indexed in the 
Center. 

Bibliographies and other public information produced by the Resource 
Information Center would of ' course be useful beyond District limits. Appro- 
priate materials could be submitted to the ERIC system for national distributioi 

II. OBJECTIVES 

Ihe general objectives of the Resource Information Center are: 

• To provide research assistance siqjporting the development of 
multicultural education in LAUSD schools. 

• To help keep District educators aware of current research and 
developments in multicultural education. 

• To develop a retrieval system which will provide easy, rapid 
access to information relating to multicultural education. 
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I Specific objectives, to carry out broad ainis, are: 

• To collect, index, and disseminate information on multicultural 
I" education and related topics. 

• To provide-documents , references, and information summaries in 
I response to Y-esearch requests by individuals. 

t To produce bibliographies, state-of-the-art papers, reviews of 
. literature, etc., '^o fit the needs of groups of users. 

III. ORGANIZATION PLAN 
I A. PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 

f Center Supervisor - Responsible for planning and implementing all 

Center activities, including searching services; initiating dissemination 

I of information; selecting, acquiring, and processing materials for the 

Center collection; maintaining liaison with cooperating professional and 

I comnercial agencies (schools. District personnel, libraries, publishers, 

/ community groips, etc.); and for budget, eouipment, and Center personnel. 

I 

Library Assistant (Library Clerk) - Responsible for processing and 
I maintaining the Center collection; assisting with searching activity both 

I in the Center collection and externally; assisting in preparation of 

bibliographies; and clerical duties. 

! B. SERVICES 

I Many of the materials which would be helpful to potential users of the 

Multicultural Education Resource Information Center are those classified by 
I libraries as "fugitive", that is, not published in a conventional form such 

as books or professional journals. Identifying, locating, and acquiring 
these fugitive materials is difficult and expensive. One way of speeding 
I* the search is to use one of the established automated information retrieval 

systems. To provide maximum searching efficiency at a reasonable cost, the 
I Resource Information Center proposes to use the services of the San Mateo 
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County Education Resource Center (SMERC) • 

SMERC provides access to a nationwide education information service 
(ERIC) which includes research documents and journal articles, to a large 
collection of fugitive materials with an emphasis on education in California, 
and to all other significant indexes of education materials. In response to 
individual research requests they provide abstracts, references to books, 
microfiche (microfilm in card form) of documents, and photocopies of journal 
materials. They also generate bibliographies and would compile bibliographies 
at the special request of the local Center. They would supply to each District 
school copies of their publications including a monthly newsletter with current 
bibliographic information on education topics of interest. Also, they will 
assist in making the local Center services known to potential users. 

One of the main emphases of the SMERC collection is materials on multi- 
cultural education. This has two points of significance for the Milticultural 
Education Resource Infonnation Center: 1) SMERC, established in 1968, has 
already collected and indexed many documents relating to multicultural educa- 
tion tliat would be useful to LAUSD; 2) SMERC is one logical repository for 
materials collected by the Center and produced by other projects proposed 
here. SMERC would thus provide the link to keep LALISD informed, and to inform 
others who might benefit by our experiences. Using the S^RC services rather 
than developing a duplicate, parallel information center locally will be less 
expensive and will provide benefits sooner within the District* 

C. PACILITIES 

The Center will require approximately 400 square feet to house bookcases, 
work tables, microfiche readers, photocopy equipment, and desks. If possible. 
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there should be a small office and work space separated from the reading 
area. 

The location should be central, have adequate visitor parking, be 
close to offices of the other multicultural education projects and to 
offices of related District operations. Adequate telephone service (two 
lines) is essential, since it is anticipated that most individual requests 
will be initiated by telephone, and the phone will also provide the Center's 
link to the external searching service in San Mateo County. 

When the collection and searching capabilities are fully developed, it 
may be desirable to house some of the materials in decentralized locations 
or in mobile units for greater accessibility. However, for at least the 
first year a central office will be most efficient. 

Eventually it may be desirable that the collection of materials and ■ 
the services offered be merged into other District operations such as the 
Office of Urban Affairs, the Office of Instruction, and the Professional 
Library. (Planning for this cooperation and possible merger is included 
in Phase I.) 



D. • EQUIPNENT 

Desks (2) 

Desk chairs (2) 

Work table (1) 

Library tables (2) 

Bookcases (7' tall sections) (3) 

Legal size files (2) 

Chairs (10) 

Typewriters (2) 

Photocopy equipment (capable of reproducing bound materials) 
Microfiche readers (2) 
Microfiche reader -printer (1) 
Microfiche file cabinet (1) 
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IMPLEMENTATION SOffiDULE 

A. PHASE I - PLANNING, STAFF TRAINING, AND INITIAL USER 
CONTACT, January 1, 1973 to March 15, 1973.* 

* Januar>' 1 date is contingent on funding by that tinie. All projected 
dates may be advanced if project is funded earlier. 



Objectives of Phase I: 

• Plan acquisition of materials, indexing, dissemination, methods 
of infonning potential users of service, and routine operating 
procedures. 

• Train staff. Sipervisor will be trained by SNERC to act as 
linking agent. Supervisor will train Library Assistant. 

• Establish liaison with cooperating agencies^ 

• Begin jjifoiming potential users of services available, and 
obtaining information about user needs. 

• Plan cooperation with related District offices, such as Urban 
Affairs ^^Instruction, and the Professional Library. Establish 
Advisory IConmittee representing these offices. 

\ 

PHASE II - PILOT OPERATION, March 16, 1973 to August 30, 1973. 
Objectives of Phase II: 

• Develop channels of information flow to users. Utilize 
Spotlight announcements, brochures, presentations to groups, 
radio announcements, etc. 

• Initiate compilation of bibliographies based on general needs. 
9 Begin servicing individual search requests. 

• Develop methods for evaluation of Center services, in cooperation 
with Advisory Committee. 

• Continue acquisition, indexing, and maintenance of in -house collec- 
tion. 

• Evaluate pilot operation (Aug. 15 to Aug. 30), in cooperation with 
Advisory Committee, and revise methods accordingly. 
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C, PHASE III - FULL SERVICE OPERATION, September 1, 1973 to December 31, 1977, 
Objectives of Phase III: 

• Survey users and potential users to find out if availability of 
services is known, and to determine what additional services are 
most needed. 

• Continue collection and dissemination of materials. 

• Choose and prepare locally-produced materials for input into 
national infomation system. 

EVALUATION 

Phase I evaluation will be an infonnal examination of the objectives of 
the phase and how they have been carried out. The Resource Infoimation Center 
staff in cooperation with the Office of Malticultural Education will make the 
initial assessment. 

During Phase II, methods of evaluating the ongoing project will be 
developed by the Center staff, the Advisory Committee, and the Office of Milti- 
cultural Education. These methods may include asking each user to assess the 
quality of repsonse he got to his request, and surveying groups about the 
utility of the service. Comparison of the Center *s service with other infor- 
mation centers is difficult because of non -parallel operations, so evaluation 
will be liiiuted to internal considerations of the services provided. Cost per 
user should be monitored, with the expectation that the initial cost per user 
will be high but will decline as the operation is established. 

Evaluation for Phases II and III will be annual, to be conqjleted by 
August 15 of each year. This date will pemit revisions in procedure before 
the opening of the new school year. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE 
Attached 
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SECTia^ VII 

PROPOSAL FOR MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION HUMAN RESOURCE FILE 

I. OVERVIEW OF IHE RESOURCE HLE 

A. Need 

B. Anticipated' Benefits 

II. OBJECTIVES 

III . PROJECTED DURATICN 

IV. COMMUNm INVOLVEMENT 

V. RESOURCE REQUIREMENTS 

A. Personnel 

B. Materials, Equipment, Services 

VI. IMPLEMENTATION 

A. Phase I - Planning and Preliminary Operation 

B. Phase II - Operational Stage 

VII . EVALUATION 

VIII. BUDGET ESTIMATE 
APPENDIX 

Contact Letter and Information Form 
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OVERVIB^' OF THE RESOURCE FILE 

A. NEED 

There are many District and non-District persons who would be willing to 
contribute their skills and time toward enriching the quality of education 
in the Los Angeles Unified School District through multicultural education 
concept development. However, the background, expertise, and possible 
contributions of most of these persons is essentially unknown at the present 
time. 

As Study Groips and District planners become more involved with developing 
multicultural education work plans, they will have need for persons with 
different types of skills related to multicultural education. 

B, ANTICIPATED BENEFITS 

The Resource File will contain the names of people with talents and 
interests in the area of multicultural education. Included with the names 
will be contact information, skills, interests, available time, and fee, 
if any. Information will be indexed and cross-referenced. The index will 
cover a broad range of topics and will enable the user to readily locate 
desired information. 

This file will be an integral part of the Resource Information Center 
and will be available to persons requiring the names of persons with 
specialized skills and interests relative to desegregation, integration, 
and miulticultural education. This will provide for a centrally located 
and relatively conplete listing of personnel related to this field. 

OBJECTIVES 

• Identification and compilation of a listing of persons with 
skills and interests relative to desegregation, integration, 
and multicultural education. 



• Development and maintenance of the Resource File as a part 
of the Malticultural Education Resource Infonnation Center. 



III. PROJECTED DURATION 

The Resource File will be cumulative. As new resources are identified, 
their names will be entered into the file. On a yearly basis, the file will 
be updated with removal of obsolete infoimtion and entry of revised and/or 
new information. 



IV. OONMJNm INVOLVEMENT 

Many persons throughout the State and Nation will be identified and 
contacted. As other comnunity members demonstrate interest, their permission 
will be requested to include their names in the Resource File. Also, com- 
munity persons will be able to recommend names. 



V. RESOURCE REQUIREMENTS 
A. PERSONNEL 

1. One consultant (1/8 -man year) will be required to: 

a. Identify and contact possible resources. 

b. Design and supervise mailing of Resource File contact letter. 

c. Maintain and update the Resource File. 

2. Qerical support 



B. MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT, SERVICES 

Stationery 

Postage 

Typewriter 

MTST Typewriter (may be shared with other segnents of the multi- 
cultural education project) 
File and index supplies 
Reproduction services 
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VI. IMPLEMENTATION 

A. PHASE I - PLANNING AND PRELIMINARY OPERATICN 

July 1, 1972 to September 50, 1972 

Objectives to Phase I were: 

• Identify the purposes and goals of the Resource File. 

• Develop the preliminary contact list. 

• Develop the filing and index systan. 

• Design and distribute the first 400 contact letters. 

• Enter the returned information into the file. . 

B. PHASE II - OPERATIONAL STATE - October 1, 1972 to June 1, 1977 
Objectives of Phase II are: 

• Continue identification and contact of resource persons. 

• Continue entering infoimation into the file. 

• Integrate the Resource File into the Multicultural 
Education Resource Information Center. 

• Plan possible automated si;5)port for filing and retrieval 
system (cooperation with System Development Corporation 
High School Institute to be considered) . 

VII. EVALUATION 

Of the 400 mailed survey forms, completed responses to date indi- 
cate a positive attitude toward multicultural education and a willing- 
ness to contribute time and expertise to its development. 

Continued evaluation will involve consideration of the frequency 
of the use of the file and the satisfaction of its users. 



VIII. BUDGET ESTIMATE 
Attached 
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LDS ANGELES CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION 

MEMBERS OF THE BOARD ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES WILLIAM J. JOHNSTON 

SUPCR1NTENOCNT OF SCHOOLS 

J. C. CHAMBERS. PRCsioCnt N O R T H /.O R A N D AVENUE 

PHILLIP BARDOS P. O. BOX 3 3 07 

ROBERT DOCTER LOb A N □ E L E S. CALIFORNIA 90051 

RICHARD FERRARO 6 8 7-4301 

QEOR6IANA HARDY 

JULIAN NAVA 

DONALD D. nCWMAN 



Your name has been submitted to us as a person whose expertise 
can contribute greatly to multicultiiral understanclj.ng in the 
Los Angeles City School District. 

The Systems for Multicultural Education Office is preparing a 
resource file which will include the names of persons with 
skiUs and talents in this area. 

We would appreciate your filling out the attached forms and 
giving us permission to place yo\ir name in ovir file so that, 
as the occasion arises > we will be able to contact you as a 
resource person. If you have any suggestions or questions we 
would appreciate hearing from you. Our office telephone is 
687-1^172. 

Thank you for your consideration. 
Sincerely, 



ERIC 



Ron Prescott, Administrative Coordinator 
SYSTEMS FOR MULTICULKJRAL EDUCATION 



Peter E. Dibble, Adviser 

SYSTEMS FOR MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 

RP/PED:inw 
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LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Systems for Multicultural Education^ Task Force 

RESOURCE DIRECTORY 



Name 



Title or Position 
Business Address _ 



Business Phone 



Street 



City 



State 



Zip Code 



Yes 



Do you want your name included in the Systems for Multicultural Education 
1"*^ Resource Directory? 

I am available for consultation in the areas of 



The best time to contact me is 



I am interested in speaking engagements in the areas of 



Generally* my most convenient times for speaking engagements are 



I 
I 
I 

I 



I am willing to contribute my time Comments 

yes 



I have the following unique multicultural interests and/or skills I would like 
to share 



I am interested in providing workshops * inservice in 



I speak the following languages 
Additional comments/ information 



Room A«327 
Telephone 687-4172 



r 



ERIC 
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LOS ANGELES UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Systems for Multicultural Educationi Task Force 

DIOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONNAIIIE (optional) 



NAME : 



ADDRESS: 



OCCUPATION : 

CHILDREN IN SCHOOL? ELEMENTARY 

JUNIOR HIGH 
SENIOR HIGH 

EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS: 



ORGANIZATIONS AFFILIATED WITH: 



LANGUAGES SPOKEN OTHER THAN ENGLISH: 



Signature 



Date Questionnaire Completed 



Room A- 32 7 
Telephone 687-A172 
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SECriCN VIII 
PROSPECTUS FOR PROPOSAL CLEARINGHOUSE 



OVERVIBV OF PROPOSAL CLEARINGHOUSE 
A. Need 

OBJECTIVES 

IMPUEMENTATION SQEDULE 

A. Phase I 

B. Phase II 

C. Phase III 

PERSONNEL 
BUDGET E.^TIMATE 



OVERVIEW OF PROPOSAL CLEARINGHOUSE 
A. NEED 

There exist throughout the school district many resource offices 
and personnel who have, or can generate, program concepts that lend 
themselves to multicultural education. 

Many of these programs are never iinplemented because of lack of 
funds. A need exists to solicit, con^ile, and evaluate multicultural 
program concepts so that promising programs can be developed in pro- 
posal format for presentation to appropriate funding sources • 

OBJECTIVES 

The general objectives of the Proposal Clearinghouse will be: 

• To coordinate District efforts in the development and funding 
of niilticultural education programs. 

• To provide research and technical assistance in developing 
multicultural education programs. 

The specific objectives of the Proposal Qearinghouse will be: 

• To solicit and compile multicultural program ideas through Area 
Superintendents and District offices • 

• To evaluate and select promising program concepts. 

• To develop selected program concepts in proposal format for 
presentation to appropriate funding sources. 

IMPLEMENTATION SCHEDULE 

A. PHASE I - October 15, 1972, to November 14, 1972 

1. Establish a District committee to plan a proposal writing unit. 

2. The Office of Multicultural Education will create a plan for 
soliciting multicultural program concepts. 

3. TTie Office of Multicultural Education will develop a method 
for preliminary evaluation of con5)iled program ideas. 
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B. PHASE II - November 15, 1972 to January 2, 1973 

1. Inclement initial solicitation of program ideas. 

2. Inclement initital compilation and evaluation of 
program ideas. 

3. Schedule successive solicitations. 

4. Evaluate solicitation methods. 

C. PHASE III - Beginning January 3, 1973 
1. Initiate proposal writing. 

PERSONNEL 

Proposal adviser (1/4 -man year) 

BUDGET ESTIMATE 
Attached 
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SECTION IX 
PROPOSAL RDR COMJNITY STUDY GROUPS 



I. OVERVIEW 

A. Need 

B. Basic Description o£ Study Groiq)s 

C. Canmunity to be Served 



OBJECTIVES 



f. 



1 



r 

r 
r 



III. CHARACTERISTICS OF GROUPS 

A. Number of Persons Involved 

B. Characteristics of Participants 

C. Projected Duration of Study Groips 



IV. IMPIBerTATION PROCEDURES 



V. 



A. Foimation of the Study Groins 

B. Organization Procedures 

C. Operational Procedures 

D. Interaction with Office of Multicultural Education 



EVAUimCN 



VI . BUDGET SUNWARY 



APPENDICES 

IX-A 
IX-B 
IX-C 
IX-D 
IX-E 
IX-F 
IX-G 
IX-H 



Study Group Member Profile 

Other GroL^) Affiliations of Study Groiq) Members 

San^jle Agenda 

Role of Study Grotqi Form 

Suggested Guidelines for Analysis Form 

MiLticultural Criteria 

Stu^ Group Manber Profile Foims 

Task Force Information Form for Area Stqperintendents 
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PROPOSAL FOR QOM^IIY SlUDY GROUPS 

OVERVIEW 

A. NEED 

Public education is a partnership between the home and the school, 
necessitating the active interest and intelligent participation of parents 
in developing viable educational programs. It is not possible to implement 
educational change any faster than the people are cognizant of the need and 
desirability of such change. One education change in which community parti- 
cipation is necessary is the novement toward a multicultural curriculum. To 
involve the ccMimunity in multicultural education and make their input avail- 
able to District planners, Coimunity Study Groins need to be organized. 

B. BASIC DESCRIPTICN OF STUDY GROUPS 

Coimiunity Study Groups from the four Field Service Areas of Los Angeles 
Ifiiified School District will be composed of administrators, teachers, stu- 
dents, and community members represaiting the ethnic diversity of the 
District. The first Groins will study and evaluate the APEX and PIE programs, 
using multicultural characteristics as criteria. At the present Plh qnd 
APEX are in the District on a limited basis. The Mid-City APEX is funded 
by the District and the East/Northeast APEX is funded by the Model Cities 
Program. PIE is a Title I program that has been limited to Title I schools 
and their District partner schools. The Study Groi4)S will examine the pro- 
grams and consider expanding than Districtwide; their recommendations will 
be presented to the Office of Multicultural Education. 

C. CO^UNITY TO BE SERVED 

The Community Study Groups will benefit the whole District oy giving 
the ccHiJnunity a voice in this educational decision. 
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II • OBJECTIVES 

• The formation of four Community Study Groups representing the East, 
West, North and South Field Service Areas of the Los Angeles Unified 
School District. 

• Orientation of groups (by Office of Multicultural Education) towards 
processes of evaluation: 

1. Provide groups with information regarding procedures of Office 
of Multicultural Education. 

2. Suggest guidelines for evaluative criteria. 

• Participation of the first Community Study Groups in an advisory capacity 

1. Assess PIE (Program for Intergroup Education) and APEX (Area 
Program for Enrichment Exchange) programs, using multicultural 
criteria. 

2. Evaluate feasibility of incorporating PIE and APEX into a 
multicultural education program. 

3. Discover what elements of PIE and APEX can relate to a multi- 
cultural education program. 

4. ' Examine PIE and APEX for multicultural, multilingual dimensions. " 

III. CHARACTERISnCS OF GROUPS 

A. NUMBER OF PERSONS INVOLVED 

Each Study Group originally started with eight persons. This number 
increased as the different groups found it desirable to expand to provide for 
wider participation. 



B. CHARACTERISTICS OF PARTICIPANTS 

Composition of Study Groups: 

4 community members 

2 students 

1 teacher 

1 administrator 

Each Study Group included a representation from various ethnic groups. 
Different socioeconomic, professional, and age levels were represented. 
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C. PROJECTED DURATION OF THE STUDY GROUPS 



The Study Groups described here will be in existence from August 1, 1972, 
to no later than February 2, 1973, the day their final reports are due. 
Future Study Groups are to be established as needed on an ad hoc basis. The 
second set of Study Groups will examine SEEP (Summer Enrichment Exchange 
Program) and PIVT (Permits with Transportation) for possible expansion. 



IMPLEMENTATION PROCEDURES 

A. FORMATION OF THE FIRST STUDY GROUPS 

1. Literature and programs in the District were examined for evidence 
of having characteristics of a multicultural nature. 

2. After due consideration, the APEX, SEEP, PWT, and PIE programs 
were selected for the study because of their multicultural 
characteristics. SEEP and PIVT will be studied during the second 
phase of the Study Groi5)S. Among multicultural program criteria 
used were: 

a. ^fcllticultural programs focus on cognitive and affective 
areas of learning, utilizing the total learning experience 
the youth brings to school and the experiences offered to 
the youth under the joint leadership of school and community. 

b. Multicultural programs provide opportunities designed to 
facilitate positive interaction among students of varying 
ethnic and cultural backgrounds. 

c. Ntilticultural programs provide opportunities to develop 
knowledge of and respect for the rights, privileges and 
responsibilities of everyone in our society. 

3. The respective directors of the APEX (East/Northeast) and PIE pro- 
grams were contacted to orient them regarding the functions of the 
Office of ^fulticultural Education and to solicit their help in the 
study. 

4. All existing data on PIE and APEX which would be useful to inform 
the Study Groiq)S about the operation of these programs was collected. 

5. Selection of District personnel and students was left to the indi- 
vidual Areas of the District. Each Area Superintendent was asked 
to select a student, a teacher, and an administrator who had demon- 
strated skills or interests in multicultural education to be part 
of a Community Study Group. 

6. Selection of community representatives was made by the Office of 
Multicultural Education. Criteria for selection were: leadership 
qualities, strong school or educational interests, evidence of 
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prior community involvement, ethnicity, and the desire to become 
involved in the project. Helpful sources of information in making 
choices of community people were the Asian-American Education 
Commission, the Black Education Commission, the Mexican-.%crican 
Education Commission, and the Office of Urban Affairs. 

7. Each manber of the Study Groups was individually contacted, and 

meeting dates were arranged to meet the schedules of each individu- 
al groi^. This is especially significant since it is during the 
time of the year when many people are on vacations. 'iTiese people 
all volunteered their time. 



ORGANIZATION PROCEDURES 

1. Location and adaptation of facilities: Hie respective Field Service 
Offices provided meeting places and the necessary facilities Cor the 
meetings of each area Study Group. (In the future the West Area 
Study Groiq) will meet at Emerson Junior High since it is geographi- 
cally better located for the people involved.) 

2. The establishment of record keeping and recording procedures was de- 
cided by each individual groip. Notes and data will be gathered by 
all members of each Stuc^ Groip. IVhether findings will be canbined 
and collated, or turned in by individuals, will be decided at a later 
date. The scheduling of all meetings is the prerogative of eacli 
groifl). The Office of Multicultural Education will serve as liaison 
between respective Study Groups and the APEX and PIE programs. 

The individual Study Groups have the option of involving other 
parents and students on .an ad hoc basis as they see fit. 



OPERATIONAL PROCiU)URES 

Specific activities and methods to be employed by these Study Groups in 
meeting the stated objectives: 

• Each groi^ manber will read literature provided for that purpose. 

• Group discussions of literature will follow. 

• Groips will meet and confer witli directors and consultants of 
both programs. 

• Study Group members will visit schools involved in the programs; 

• Group members will confer with teachers, students, and parents 
of students involved in the programs. 

• Group members will participate actively in the prognrnis: traveling 
on PIE curriculum tours, role-playing in the APEX prognim classes, 
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• StucJy Groip members will offer suggestions and recommendations 
regarding deletions, additions, or modifications to the programs, 
with their reasons for suggesting the change. The Study Groips 
have been charged with a broad, long-range study of educational 
and physical needs and they will have to concentrate on real 
needs and properly weigh all possible solutions, using the 
characteristics of multicultural education. 

Operational procedures may vary as new sets of Study Groips are formed 
for specific tasks. 

D. INTERACTION WITH OFFICE OF MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 

A staff consultant from the Office of Multicultural Education will attend 
each of the community Stud/ Groi?) meetings to act as a liaison with the District. 
The consultant will make available information requested, help set vp appoint- 
ments at different schools involved in the APEX and PIE programs,' facilitate 
participation by Study Groip members in the various activities available in 
both APEX and PIE programs, coordinate interaction bcuween participants and 
parents of participants in APEX and PIE programs with Study Groiq) members, 
and be responsible for advising Study Groi?) members of meeting dates and 
schedules. 

EVALUATION 

The process of evaluation will be an ongoing procedure of self- evaluation 
by each Group, testing whether or not objectives are being met. 

The findings of the Groups will be reviewed by the Office of Multicultural 
Education as they examine the possibility of expanding the APEX and PIE programs 
Districtwide with the suggestions offered by the ccxranunity to suit the needs of 
the students in all areas of the District. 

BUDGET SUNWARY 
Attached 
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APPENDICES 



IX-A Study Group Member Profile (First Groqps) 

IX-B Other Group Affiliations of Study Group ^4embers (First Groips) 

IX-C Sanple Agenda 

IX-D Role of Study Group Form 

IX-E Suggested Guidelines for Analysis Form 

IX-F Multicultural Criteria 

IX-G Study Group Member Profile Forms 

IX-H Task Force Information Form for Area Superintendents 
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PROFILE or MULTICULTURAL EDUCATIO N STUDY GROUPS 



NAME 


REPRESENTATION 


STUDY GROUP 
AREA 


OTHER 
LANGUAGE 


PARENT 


SCHOOL ORG, 
AFFILIATION 


niucD PonitD 
UlnnK liKUUr 

AFFILIATIONS 








ABRACOSA» GERILYNN 


STUDENT 


WEST 


TAGALOG 




X 


X 


ALANIS, .UMES 


STUDENT 


EAST 


SPANISH 




X 


X 


ALDAPE, LARRY 


COMMUNITY 


SOUTH 


SPANISH 


X 


X 


X 


AREU» GEORGE 


TEACHER 


EAST 


SPANISH 




X 


X 


B£RTRAND» HAROLD 


PRINCIPAL 


EAST 


SPANISH 


X 


X 


X 


BROADAUS, REV. H. T. 


COMMUNITY 


NORTH 




X 


X 


X 


BUNCE» RICHARD 


COMMUNITY 


WEST 


I 


X 


X 


X 


BURNETT, ESTELLA 


COMMUNITY 


WEST 


SPANISH 


X 


X 


X 


CARREON, EVA 


COMMUNITY 


NORTH 


SPANISH 


X 


X 


X 


DANIELS, CAROLYN 


COMMUNITY 


EAST 


BLK.ENG. 


X 


X ■ 


X 


GARCIA, EMILIA 


TEACHER 


NORTH 


SPANISH 


X 


X 


X 


HAMASAKI, LES 


COMMUNITY 


SOUTH 


JAPANESE 


X 


X 


X 


HAWKINS, ROBERT 


PRINCIPAL 


WEST 






X 


X 


HOLGUIN, KATIE 


COMMUNITY 


EAST 


SPANISH 


X 


X 


X 


ISHIZUKA, MARY 


COMMUNITY 


WEST 


JAPANESE 


X 


X 


X 


KERTINDALL, KEITH 


STUDENT 


SOUTH 






X 


X 


KUHN, HAL 


PRINCIPAL 


NORTH 


HUNGARIAN 


X 


X 


X 


LEDESMA, MARY 


COMMUNITY 


SOUTH 


SPANISH 


X 


X 


X 


LOCKE, CHRISTINE 


COMMUNITY 


WEST 




X 


X 




LUCENTE, ROSEMARY 


PRINCIPAL 


SOUTH 


ITALIAN 




X 


X 


LUSK, NATMA 


TEACHER 


WEST 




X 


X 


X 


MILLER E 


STUDENT 


NORTH 






X . 




i MORALES, ROYAL 


COMMUNITY 


SOUTH 


ILOCANO 


X 


X 


X 


1 MORENO, JACOB 


STUDENT 


NORTH 


SPANISH 


« 


X 




! McKINNbY, FLORDY 


COMMUNITY 


SOUTH 




X 


X 


X 


ROSENSTLIN, CAROLYN 


COMMUNITY 


NORTH 


(SPANISH) 


X 


X 


X 


SANSHUCK, SARA 


COMMUNITY 


EAST 


YIDDISH 


X 


X 


X 


SHIMOMURA» AYAKO 


COMMUNITY 


NORTH 


JAPANESE 


X 




X 


TODD, EkhIA ' 


COmUNITY 


SOUTH 




X 


X 


X 


WONG, LINDA 


STUDENT 


EAST 


(CHINESE) 




X 




YAMAKI, EMI 


COMMUNITY 


EAST 


JAPANESE 


X 


X 


X 
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APPENDIX IX-B 
OIHER GROUP AFFILIATIONS OF IHE STUDY GROUP MBBERS 



Aliso-Pico Association Inc. 

All Nations Community Center Citizens Advisory Committee 
'Alpha Mu Gamma 

Amr;rican Federation of Teachers 
Association of California School Administrators 
Association of Elementary School Administrators 
Association of Mexican -American Educators (A.M.E.) 
Atlantic Council P. T. A. (Elementary) 

Balboa Blvd. Advisory Council 
Baptist Central District Association 
Black Education Commission 
Boy Scouts of America 

California Scholarship Federation 
Calvary Baptist Chruch 

Catholic Youth Organization Community Center Advisory Council 
Committee "A" - LAUSD Citizens Compensatory Education Advisory Council 
Committee "C" Chairman 

Cbmmunity Relations Conference of Southern California 
Coordinating Council of Huntington Park 

Delegate, Democratic National Convention 

Delta Kappa Gamna 

District Attorney Advisory Board 

Dr. Glasser Educator Training Center 

Doshisha Girls Academy of Kyoto, Japan - Southern California Chapter 

Early Childhood Task Force for Martin Luther King Hospital 
Eastern Star 

Easts ide -Wests ide Concerned Parents Association 

Education Committee of L.A. County Commission on Human Relations 

Environmentally Yours Coimittee 

Goals and Philosophy Committee Area G 

Gompers Advisory Council 

Griffith Council P.T.A. (Secondary) 

Harbor College Mexican American Advisory Committee 
Head Start Career Development Committee 
Hollenbeck Junior High P.T.A. 
Ilollenbeck School Community Advisory Council 

Integration Infonnation Group 

Jefferson High Student Body 

Kiwanis Club 

Knights, L.A. City Schools 
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.L.A.A.S.S.A. 

Locke Child Care Advisory Board 
Los Angeles 10th District P.T.A. 
Lozon Donetts Charity Club 

Midway Democratic Club 
Model Cities Area IV 

Montebello Japanese Woman's Club of C.F.W.C, 
Mount Zion Church 

Movimicnto Estudiantil Qiicano de Aztlan (M.E.C.H.A.) 
(Muses) California Miseum Foundation 

Narbonne High School Advisory Council 
National Association for Advancement of Colored People 
National Association of Elementary School Principals 
Nora Sterry Community Lighted School 

107th Street School Advisory Council 

Racoima ^femorial Lutheran Hospital Coordinating Council 

Pacoima Ministers Association 

Padres Y Maestros de Aztlan 

Parents Cc»icemed 

People United to Save Humanity 

Phi Delta Kappa 

Police Explorers 

Portola School Community Advisory Council 
Portola Voluntary Transportation Program 
P^T.A. Residential Chaiman Areas 1 and S 

Roosevelt High P.T.A. 

Roosevelt High School House of Representatives 
Roosevelt High School Student Body 
Roosevelt High School Varsity Boys Club 
Roosevelt School -Coimunity Advisory Council 
Rotary Club 

San Fernando Elementary Advisory Council 
School Earthquake Bond Committee 
School Volunteer Program IJ\USD 
Seventh Day Adventist Church Ladies Welfare 
Sheridan St. Elementary P.T.A. 
Sheridan St. School Advisory Committee 
South-East Family Service Advisory Board 
South-East Legal Aid Society 

South-East Mexican American Culture and Educational Association 

South Park Follow Through 

Sylmar High School Advisory Council 

Sylmar High Student Body 

Title I Advisor)' Committee 10th District 
Tots and Teens Inc. 

Trainers of Training Teachers Program (T.T.T. Project), California State 

University/Northridge 
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U.C.L.A "Upward Bound" Advisory Comnittee 
United Brothers 

Ihited Crusade - Eastern Region Residential Qiairman 

United Methodist Teen League 

United Methodist Youth Fellowship 

United Teachers of Los Angeles 

University High Student Body 

Utah St. School Advisory Council 

Valley Educational Council 
Valley Fair Housing Council 
Valley Interfaith Council 
Valley School Integration Task Force 

Webster Junior High P.T.A. 
W.L.A. Japanese American Citizens League 
Western Baptist State Convention 
Westminster Neighborhood Association 

Wilmington Center Neighborhood Adult Participating Project Advisory Council 
Wilmington Free Clinic Board member 
Wilmington Mahar House 
Women For 

Young Peoples Methodist League 
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APPENDIX IX-C 
SAMPLE AGENDA 



Los Angeles Unified School District 
Systems for ^^ulti cultural Education, Task Force 



Meeting # 1 

East Field Senrice Center 



August 4, 1972 



AGENDA 



Greetings 



Ronald Prescott 

Director, Systems for Jftilticultural 
Education Task Force 



Introduction 
Peter Dibble, Adviser 
Bonnie James, Adviser 
Miyoko Nakagiri, Adviser 
Ruben .Zacarias , Adviser 



Estela Pena 

Adviser, Systems for ^^ulticultural 
Education Task Force 



Assembly Bill 724, William Bagley 

Legislation 
Role of Task Force 



Ruben Zacarias 



Role of Study Groiq) 
Future Meeting Dates 



Estela Pena 



Other Questions and Concerns 



Room A- 327 
687-4172 
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APPENDIX IX-D 



Los Angeles City Uhified School District 
Systems for Milticultural Education, Task Force 

\ 

RDIJE OF SlUTOf GROUP 

Each Study Group will be c(xi?)osed of a combination of teachers, administrators, 
students and representatives of the ccciminily. The Study Groups will: 

!• Review and analyze the PIE and APEX programs in order to 

♦ 

determine the degree to idiich they meet criteria for multicultural 
education. 

2. If deemed necessary, the Study Groups will recOTmend adapta- 
tions necessary for these programs to fully meet the criteria for 
multicultural education. 

3* Study and make reoonmendations for possible e^ansion of 
these programs on a Districtwide basis* 
Each of these groups will agree to submit a preliminary report of their 
findings to the appropriate divisim no later than December 1, 1972, with 
final reports scheduled for delivery fron each group no later than 
February 2, 1973. 
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APPENDIX IX-E 

Los Angles City Unified School District 
SYSTEMS FOR MJLTICULTURAL EDUCATION, TASK FORCE 



SOME SUGGESIED GOIDELINES FOR THE ANALYSIS OF (PIE AND APEX) PROGRAMS 

(MJLTICULIURAL ASPECTS) " 



1. Are these existing programs effective in proncting intergroi?) relations? 

2. Is there parent and coninunity participation in these existing programs? 
How can tJiis participation be expanded/iiqproved? 

3. Are these programs designed to make students aware of the cultural 
heritage and contributions to society of all ethnic and racial groi5)S? 
Ifew can this be expanded/inproved? 

4. Are these programs designed to mate teadiers aware of the cultural 
heritage and contributions to society of all ethnic and racial groups? 
How can this be expanded/inpreved? 

5. Do these programs reflect multicultural education in the regular school 
curriculum? If not, how can the programs be adaqpted/iji5>roved to effect 
this? 

6. Do these programs allow administrators flexibility in ad25)ting the pro- 
gram to meet their specific student and conraunity needs? If not, how 
can this be achieved/irproved? 

7. What activities or curriculum should be added for e3q)ansiQn of these 
programs? 

8. Any other factors or a5)proaches for these programs that yniar Study 
Groiq) wishes to study or reconinCTid, 



Root A-237 

Telephone : 687 -4172 
MC-2 
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APPENDIX IX-F 
Los Angeles Unified School District 
OFFICE OF MULTICULTURAL EDUCAnON 



Multicultural Education Qiaracteristics 

Multicultural Education is an educational experience which reflects and 
embodies the diverse nature of our society. The results of this educational 
experience are an internalized respect, appreciatim and therefore acceptance 
of one's ovffi culture and of cultures different from his own. 

1. Milticultural programs better prepare youth to function in a 
changing society by providing thm witJx the ability to diagnose 
and treat cultural misunderstandings and prejudice. 

2. Milticultural programs maintain individuality and preserve 
cultural and ethnic identities, while pranoting equal oppor^ 
tunity and social cooperation. 

3. Milticultural programs focus on cognitive and affective areas of 
learning, utilizing the total learning e:q)erience the youth 
brings to school, and the experiences offered to the youth 
under the joint leadership of school and coraminity. 

4. Milticultural programs provide opportunities designed to 
facilitate positive interaction among students of varying 
ethnic and cultural backgrounds. 

5. Milticultural programs reflect the diverse nature of the 
total student population. 

6. Multicultural programs provide for the acceptance of differences 
and reciprocity of cultural values, vMle maintaining social 
relations without dcxninance of one groap over another. 

7. Milticultural programs provide opportunities to develop knowledge 
of and respect for the rights, privileges, and responsibilities 
of everyone in our society. 

8. Multicultural programs provide opportunities for students to 
know, and to have others know, what persons of their cultural 
and ethnic groups have contributed to mankind through the years, 
as well as what they are contributing to today's society. 

9. Multicultural programs provide cultural and racial cooperation 
through processes of education and actual experiences . 

10. Milticultural propims provide opportunities for the individual 

to choo se to ^^ ada^ to the practices of his own life those cultural 
traditioiTS^d expressions of his group he considers most appro- 
priate for himself, and also adopt cultural expressions of other 
groups that may suit his personality and values (cultural synthesis) . 
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APPENDIX IX-G 
STUDY GROUP MEMBER PROFILE 



NMIE: 



ADDRESS: 



OCCUPATION: 

CHIIOREtl IN SCHOOL? ELEliCNTARY 

JUNIOR HIGH 
SENIOR HIGH 

EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS: 



ORGANIZATIONS AFFILIATED WITH: 



LANGUAGES SPOKEN OTHER THAN ENGLISH: 

^ 
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APPENDIX IX-H 
Systems for Multicultural Education 



TASK FORCE INFORMATION FORM 



Please return this form to: 

Systems for Multicultural Education 

Room A-327 

450 North Grand 



r 



!• Suggest liaison person(s) to insure continuous input from superintendents 
regarding policy and implementation of multicultural education. 



2. Recommendations for obtaining information on existing multicultural programs » 
curriculum^ classroom techniques » etc* 



3. Reconinend possible school sites as "testing grounds" for pilot multicultural 
programs. 



4. Suggestions for development of multicultural high school institutes. 



3. Suggest names for staffing of study groups. 

Teacher: 

Student : 



Administrator: 



(Continued) 
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Systems for Multicultural Education 
Task Force Information Form 
Page 2 



6. Suggest names for resource directory of teachers, administrators , and 
consaunity people with skills or interests in multicultural education* 

Teachers: 



Administrators : 



Coinnunity People: 



7« Suggestions for comntunity involvement in multicultural programs. 



8* Additional Coninents: 



7/72 
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PROPOSAL 
FOR 

A COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT PLAN 
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SECTION X- 



PROPOSAL FOR A CONMJNITY INVOLVEMEOT PLAN 

OVERVIEW OF CONWUNITY INVOLVEMENT PLAN STRUCTURE 

A. Need 

B. Structure 

PLANNING AGENCIES AND REPRESENTATIVES 

IMPLEMENTATIQN 

CO^MUNITY TO BE SERVED 

PERSONNEL 

BUDGET ESTIMATE 
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OVERVIEW OF COM^JNITY INVOLVE^ENT PLAN 

A. NEED 

Extensive parental participation is inherent in multicultural education 
and is necessary for the democratic operation of the public schools. This 
in turn, places additional publif relations and human relations responsibil- 
ities on the shoulders of the District. It must answer more questions, 
make more explanations, and be involved in nrare community meetings than 
ever before. 

Many schools have a Parent Teachers Association and other parent groups. 
Recently legislation such as E.S.E.A. Title I has mandated Advisor)- Councils 
to be formed in the participating schools. Board Rule 1370 has mandated 
Advisory Councils Districtwide. In the future,Title VII E.S.E.A. and the 
proposed Equal Education Opportunity Act will require even more community 
involvement. 

It is imperative that all these groups coordinate their efforts into a 
united force. Common guidelines are needed for all the groups to eliminate 
duplication of effort and to provide a framework for cooperative action. 

B. STRUCTURE , 

Common guidelines should be developed by the leaders of these community 
groups, taking into consideration their respective needs. The guidelines 
will serve to coordinate the efforts of the 560 Community Advisory Councils, 
175 Title I Advisory Councils, 320 10th District Parent Teacher /Associations 
and 23 Councils, 183 31st District Parent Teacher Associations, and four 
Councils, one Board of Education Community Affairs Committee, four Community 
Study Groups for Multicultural Education and other parent organ izat ions --the 
1300 (approximatelyj community groups that advise and support the District. 
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II. PLANNING AGENCIES AND REPRESENTATIVES 

Title I Prograins - William Anton, Director 

Board of Education Community Affairs Committee - Dr, Donald Newman, 

Chaiiman 

Community Advisory Councils - Don Pelton, Coordinator 

Office of Nfulticultural Education - Ronald Prescott, Coordinator 

III. IMPLENENTATION 

By November 1, 1972, leaders of the agencies listed abo^.e should meet 
and plan the development of common guidelines for these parent and advisory 
councils. Scheduling meeting and informing participants will be initiated 
by the District's Office of Community Advisory Councils, 

IV. CONWUNITY TO BE SERVED 

The benefit will be to the total District providing the Los Angeles 
Unified School District schools with a coordinated groip Advisory Council 
effort for involving the community. 

V. PERSONNEL 

One consultant (1/2-man year) in the office of Nfulticultural Education 
will be required to coordinate community involvement directly related to 
multicultural objectives. Once guidelines are established, the consultant 
will act as liaison person between parent and advisory councils and the 
Office of Multicultural Education. 

VI . BUDGET ESTIMATE 

.J 

Attached 
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SECTI ON XI 



PROPOSAL 
FOR 

MULT I CULTURAL EDUCATI ON 
CURRICULUM COMP I LAT I ON 
AND 

DISSEMINATION 



SECTION XI 



PROPOSAL FOR MULTICULIURAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM 
COMPILATION AND DISSEMINATION 

I. OVERVIBV OF CURRICULUM CCMPILATION AND DISSEMINATION 
A. Need 

II. OBJECTIVES 

III. IMPLEMENTATION SCHEDULE 

A. Phase I 

B. Phase II 

C. Phase III 

IV. PERSONNEL 
V. BUDGET ESTIMATE 
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I. OVERVIHV OF CURRICULUM COMPIIATICN AND DISSEMINATION 
A. NEED 

The District is rich in talent and resources required for the 
creation of specialized curriculum needed to achieve multicultural 
education objectives. Mich of this curriculum already exists in 
individual schools and classrooms. At the same time there are many 
teachers and administrators who need assistance in designing and 
inplementing multicultural instructional programs. 

Thus, there exists a need to conpile the expertise of those teachers 
versed in multicultural instruction so that their ideas and programs 
can be distributed and used throughout the District. 

This conpilation will afford teachers and administrators the 
opportunity to be more selective, innovative, and effective in design- 
ing their instructional programs. 

II. OBJECTIVES 

To assist all teachers and administrators in designing and imple- 
menting multicultural instruction programs by: 

• Developing a plan to survey all District stciff to obtain 
infoimation on existing multicultural programs and curri- 
culum. 

• Developing a plan to compile and evaluate all collected 
materials. 

• Developing a plan to disseminate Districtwide all accept- 
able materials. 

III. IMPLEMENTATION SQEDULE 

A. PHASE I - January 2, 1973 to Marcli 1, 1973 

1. The Office of Nlilticultural Education will create a plan for 
soliciting multicultural curriculum ideas. 
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2. The Office of Multicultural Education will develop a method 
for evaluation of compiled curriculum ideas. 

3. The Office of Multicultural Education will develop a plan 
to disseminate Districtwlde all acceptable materials. 

B. PHASE II - March 1, 1973 to September 18, 1973 

1. Implement initial solicitation of multicultural curriculum 
materials. 

2. Inplement initial compilation and evaluation of curriculum 
materials. 

3. Evaluate solicitation methods. 

4. Evaluate curriculum evaluation methods. 

5. Schedule successive solicitations. 

6. Reproduce selected curriculum. 

C. PHASE III - September 18, 1973 to June 18, 1974 

1. Implement initial Districtwide dissemination of materials. 

2. Evaluate dissemination methods. 

3. Schedule successive Districtwide dissemination of materials. 
PERSONNEL 

One consultant (full time) in the Office of Multicultural Education 
will be required to assist in developing the compilation plan and coor- 
dinating the implementation of the plan. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE 
Attached 
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SECriCN XII 

PROPOSAL FOR MILTICULIURAL EDUCATION IMPACT SURVEY 

I. OVERVIEW OF THE MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION IMPACT SURVEY 

A. Need 

B. Anticipated Benefits 
QBJECTIVES 
PROJECTED DURATION 

RESOURCE REQUIREMENTS 

A. Personnel 

B. Materials, Equipment, Services 

V. . IMPLEMENTATICN 

A. Phase 1 - Planning Stage 

B. Phase 2 - Operational Stage 

VI. EVALUATICN 

VII. BUDGET ESTIMATE 

APPB^IX 

Sample of Survey Instrument 



II. 
III. 
IV. 



OVERVIEW OF IHE MULTICULIURAL EDUCATION IMPACT SURVEY 

A. NEED 

Because of the cultural diversity of the Los Angeles student 
population, programs cannot be developed and implemented withouc 
consideration of individual area needs. Presently, there is no 
definitive needs assessment relative to multicultural education. 

Federal and State legislation will require statistical in- 
foimation pertinent to desegregation, integration, and multicultural 
education activities. This quantitative base needs to include the 
number of identified multicultural programs and the number of 
•children participating in these programs. 

B. ANTICIPATED BENEFITS 

(^antitative results in terms of numbers of children participating 
in multicultural education programs will be available to submit to the 
State Department of Education and to the Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. This statistical data will indicate District activity relative 
to desegregation, integration, and multicultural education. 

Individual Area Superintendents will be able to identify the 
schools in their areas that are participating in multicultural programs. 

The Office of Nhlticultural Education will be able to consider in- 
dividual area ne^eds in developing and implementing programs. 

District staff will be provided with a delineated series of Multi- 
cultural Education characteristics. These characteristics will aid 
District staff irTtheir surveying and will help to develop an awareness 
of Ntilticultural Education concepts, as well as maintaining consistency 
in evaluation of programs. 
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II. OBJECTIVES 



• To provide a quantitative base for identifying District 
activity relative to desegregation, integration, and 
multicultural education. 

• To identify individual area and District needs relative 

to desegregation, integration and multicultural education. 

• To develop an awareness among District staff of the 
characteristics of multicultural education. 



III. PROJECTED DURATION 

The Impact Survey will be conducted for five years on a biannual 
basis. To maintain relevance, periodic redefinition and restructuring 
of the survey will be required. 



IV. RESOURCE REQUIREMENTS 
A. PERSONNEL 

1. One consultant (1/8 -man year) will be required to: 

a. Design the survey instrument 

b. Supervise the printing and mailing of the surveys 

c. Retrieve and compile the completed surveys 

d. Supervise statistical analysis in conjunction with 
Nfeasurement and Evaluation 

. e. Write the final report of survey results 
f . Periodically redefine and restructure the survey 

2 . One Keypunch operator will be required to : 

Compile the data into a usable fonn for automated support 

3. Clerical support 



B. MATERIAI5, EQUIPMENT, SERVICES 

1. Stationery and computer software 

2 . Postage 

3 • Typewriter 

4. Computer services (keypunch, sorter, etc.) 

5. Reproduction services 

/ 
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V. IMPIBIENTATICN 

A. PHASE 1 - PLANNING STAGE (now con5)leted) 
Objectives of the Planning Stage were: 

• Identify purposes of the mpact survey, 

• Design the survey instrument in cooperation with 
Western Regional School Desegregation Projects and 
Measurement and Evaluation Section. 



I 
I 

I 

I# Designate prospective respondents (all Los Angeles 
^ City School District principals) , 

• Plan operational phase and evaluation* 

B. PHASE 2 - OPERATIONAL STAGE 

Objectives of the Operational Stage are: 

• Finalize preparation and distribution of the survey* 

• Compile and analyze data from returned surveys. 

• Make data available for District, State and Federal use. 

VI. EVALUATION 

Restructuring and redefinition of the Impact Survey will be 
done annually. Respondents* suggestions and comments along with 
Office of Miaticultural Education staff input will be utilized to 
evaluate the effectiveness and usefulness of the survey. 

VII. BUDGET ESTIMATE 
Attached 
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SECTION XIII 



P ROSPECTUS - FOR DELPHI STUDY 

• OF 

OUTSIDE FACTORS AFFECTING 
ETHNIC INTERACTION 

AND 

ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 



SECTION XIII 



A PROSPECTUS FOR A DELPHI STUDY OF 
OUTSIDE FACTORS AFFECTING EIUNIC INTERACTION AND 
ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT IN THE LOS ANGEUES Cm UNIFIED SQiOOL DISTRICT 



by Steven Frankel, Ed.D. (System Development Corporation) 
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■ SECTION XIII 
PROSPECTUS FOR 

A DELPHI STUDY OF OUTSIDE FACTORS AFFECTING WIC INTERACTION 
AND ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT IN THE LOS ANGELES ..IFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 

I. SIMMY 

II. OVERVIEW OF DELPHI PROCEDURES - 

III. SELECTION OF PARTICIPANTS 

IV. CONDUCT OF STUDY ^ 

V. DATA ANALYSIS 

VI.-. SCHEDULING 

VII. CONHENT OF THE DELPHI INSTRUMENTS 

VIII. PROJECT ORGANIZATION AND COSTING 



!• SUMMARY 

There are three broad goal areas which generally define the scope of the 
Systems for ^fulti cultural Education Task Force. Through the activities of the 
Task Force, it is hoped that: 

• Students will be provided with increased opportunities for • 
positive ethnic interaction; 

• Academic achievement within the District will inprove; and 

• Students will gain an increased av/areness of the richness and 
depth of both their own cultural heritage and the heritages 
of students coining from backgrounds different from their own. 

However, it is realized that gains in these three areas are influenced not 
only by trends in education under the direct control of the schools, such as 
multiethnic oriented curriculums, but also by other trends upon which a state 
departJiient of education or an individual school district can exercise only 
minimal control. In the latter category would be included trends relating 
to population mobility, urban renewal, ethnic and social awareness, public 
transportation, and fiscal policies. 

If school districts are to carry out any meaningful- planning related to 
equal educational opportunity, it is vital that they be able to assess these 
trends which impact tpon their schools. They need to know how these trends 
will inpact their goals for ethnic interaction and academic achievement; they 
need to generate informed estimates of the probability of each event occurring; 
they need methods for the attainment of the stated goals; and they need to 
develop systems for anticipating trends far enough in advance to comnit most 
of their planning resources to programs which anticipate future events, rather 
than being forced to use these funds to combat unanticipated crises. 

This Delphi study is intended to assist in developing a system capable of 
generating infonnation tpon which decisions can be made. The Delphi instrument 
to be used in the study is constructed in such a way as to elicit information 
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on the probability that certain trends will occur, on their potential impact on | 

equal educational opportunity, on the judged desirability of their occurrence, and 

also on intervention policies that might be instituted to encourage or counteract ' 

particular trends. Participants will also be asked to judge their ovn competence j 

in responding to the Delphi events, i.e., they will be asked to indicate if they 

consider themselves to be infomed on the specific event or if their answers are | 

in the nature of guesses. All of this infoimation is directly relevant to the 

Task Force's mission. Findings fran the Delphi will be related to and integrated ^ 

with the findings of other Task Force activities such as the literature search, 

the resource directory and tJie proposal clearinghouse. 

The Delphi technique*- -especially useful when dealing with future events— | 
will provide inputs to the District from persons representing disciplines that 
impact on equal educational opportunity- -including urban planners, information I 
technologists, fiscal experts, sociologists, community spokesmen and others, in j 
addition to outside educators vho have an interest and involvement in providing 
increasingly effective multicultural education programs to students in urban school \ 
systems . 

A Delphi exercise is useful for focusing the opinions of grotps of knowledgeable i 
people without encountering the disadvantages of groi?) meetings. SDC believes that 
this technique is partictdarly applicable to this project in helping to formulate • ' 

intermediate study hypotheses. In any form, the Delphi technique has two major j 
advantages: since anonymity is preserved for the participants, it allows an expert 
to express an opinion in a low- risk, threat-free environment, and it reduces the j 
probability that convergence of opinion might occur fortuitously through vague or 
abstract expression of ideas. In addition, Delphi enforces the deliberate consid- 
eration of concepts where differing opinions are posed, llhlike a standard ques- 'j 
tionnaire survey approach, the successive Delphi rounds of consideration allow 

\ 

*The originators of this method called the approach "Delphi", after the Greek I 
Oracle, for they first thought of it as a method for better forecasting. 
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each participant to refine his own thinking under the stimulus of the ideas of 
others. The Delphi will also help to identify areas in which there appears to be 
insufficient information on which to base informed decisions. These areas should 
receive additional attention in subsequent phases of the project. 

It is planned that the selected panel will go through three Delphi cycles. 
While some Delphi exercises are conpleted in two cycles, this one is organized so 
that items in the first cycle upon which consensus is reached will be replaced in 
the second cycle by new items suggested by panel members. With this type of 
structure, three cycles are required. The entire process will consume 7.5 calendar 
months. System Development Corporation (SDC) of Santa Monica, California, will 
be responsible for the development and analysis of the three questionnaires and 
will assist the Task Force in structuring the entire effort. The Delphi panel 
will consist of approximately fifty menbers, each of whan will be paid a $100 
honorarium. The cost of the entire project will be approximately $24,000. 

II. OVERVIEW OF DELPHI PROCEDURES 

Since about 1948, Delphi techniques have been used successfully in government 
and industry to predict probable futures, assess the desirability of different evehts, 
and arrive at expert consensus in questions regarding alternative policies and 
strategies. The essence of the Delphi technique can be summarized as follows: 

• A panel of experts from different backgrounds and persuasions is 
established to attempt to resolve issues of the type described 
above. 

• A questionnaire is sent to each expert upon which he records his 
responses to an initial series of questions. Questions are disked 
in such a way that responses are quantifiable, 

• The research grot^) conducting the Delphi exercise then summarizes 
the responses to each question using a combination of frequency 
counts and descriptive statistical calculations (primarily 
medians, and interquartile ranges) to indicate the amount of 
concurrance existing for each set of responses. 
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• The summary of responses is sent to each panel member along with 
his initial set of responses. He is asked whether, based on the 
sinnnarized input from the other e:q)erts (who remain anonymous 
since all the response data is grouped) , he wishes to change any 
of his initial responses. He does this by conpleting a second 
questionnaire whidi is either identical, or highly similar, to 
the first one. 

• The research group then tabulates the second set of responses. 
If opinion is converging, the range and interquartile ranges of 
the responses to each question will decrease. Again, after minor 
restructuring to resolve antiiguities and the possible addition 

of some new questions, another questionnaire is sent out with the 
e3q)erts being asked to modify their answers further based on the 
group consensus to the second questionnaire. 

• This 'process continues until a satisfactory degree of consensus 
has been reached. This usually occurs in the second or third 
round. 



This procedure is summarized in Figure 1, Sequence of Delphi Tasks. 



I 
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Prepare and Send 
Round 1 Materials 



Review by 
Experts & Return 



Analyze Round 1 
Results & Prepare 
Round 2 Materials 



Review by 
Experts & Return 



Analyze Round 2 
Results & Prepare 
Round 3 Materials 



Review by 
Experts & Return 



3 



Analyze Round 3 
Results 



Delphi Study 
Documentation 
and Results 



I 



Figure 1. Sequence of Delphi Tasks 
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f III. SELECTION OF PARTICIPANTS 

ST A list of approximately 75 potential panel members from different disciplines. 

will be developed and 50 of these persons will be invited to serve on the Delphi 

I panel. The 25 additional persons will be used to fill in vacancies which will 

occur if persons receiving the original invitations are not able to participate. 

I It will be explained that each panel member will be e)q)ected to participate in 

three Delphi cycles with each cycle being conposed of approximately a hundred 

questions. Each panel member will be awarded a $100 honorarium at the conclusion 

|* of the third cycle. 

Criteria for participant selection will include: 

\ • Each participant must have some e)q)ert knowledge pertinent 

to non-school influences on equal educational opportunity. 

i# Each participant must be familiar with school and comnunity 
interactions in the Los Angeles area. 

|" • Participants should collectively represent the following' groups: 

- Business and Industry 

- Unions 

• Comnunity Spokesmen 

• School Administrators and Teachers 

• Sociologists 

- Urban Planners 

- Educational Researchers 

- Experts on School Law 

IV. CONDUCT OF SlUDY 

The Delphi exercise will be conducted by mail. While there are advantages 
to gathering Delphi participants together in one location to work independently 
for the one or two days required to conplete the rounds, we feel that it will 
be more advantageous in this project to conduct the study by mail. In addition 
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to being less costly (there is no need to pay travel and per diem e^enses for 
the participants), the mail procedure will allow time for more detailed analysis 
between rounds. Also, we are more likely to secure voluntary participation from 
highly respected professionals with many commitments. 

The materials that will be sent to the Delphi participants for the first 
round of the exercise are; 

• Cover letter. 

• Background material on-multicultural education. 

• Directions for conpleting the Delphi instrument. 

• Delphi instrument. 

• Addressed envelope for return of instrument. 

In the first round of the study, participants will rate the events and 
provide conments on proposed intervention policies. Participants will also be 
encouraged to suggest additional events. 

For the second round, the suggestions received from first-round participants 
will be incorporated in the study material, and interquartile ranges and medians 
for the three numerical ratings on each event will be detennined. The median is 
the middle estimate of the groip and is a representative figure for the group 
response. The interquartile range contains the middle 50 percent of the estimate, 
and is a representative figure for the spread, or amount of disagreement, within 
the group. 

Policy intervention comments will be analyzed and areas requiring further 
explication will be identified. Second- round' participants will be asked to 
rate the statements again on which there was no consensus during the first round 
and, if they have opinions markedly different from the median opinion, to provide 
arguments in favor of their point of view. The second-round answers will then 
be incorporated into a revised interquartile range and median for each rating 
and the arguments will be combined into a separate document for use in the third 
round. 
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In the third round, participants will be asked to rate again only those 
statements on which there is still a wide range of opinion. In making this 
rating, they will be asked to consider the arguments of others and to revise 
their own opinions, if warranted. This last round will complete the consensus 
generation portion of the Delphi study. Historically, it has been found that 
additional rounds would be unlikely to inprove the consensus. Specific task 
steps are described below. 

A. Prepare and format study materials. 

Proper formatting of the Delphi study will be of prime importance for 
two reasons. First, statements to be rated must be presented clearly and 
sinply to conserve the time of the participants. Second, there is likely 
to be a psychological carry-over to a substantial degree from one question 
or statement to another, and thus a reasonable order of presentation is 
inportant. 

B. Send Round 1 materials to participants. 

Once all the materials for the study are prepared, Round 1 mailing will 
be made to the participants. SDC project menfcers are prepared to discuss 
by telephone any matters that are not clear to a participant or to assist 
him in perfoming his task, without influencing his ratings. 
C» Analyze Round 1 results and prepare round 2 materials . 

The response from Round 1 will be collated, and medians and quartiles 
will be computed for each of the three numerical ratings (probability of 
occurrence, desirability, and self-rating). The second set of materials 
will then be prepared showing the results of the Round 1 analysis and 
adding the suggested questions, statements, and other inputs furnished 
by participants in the first round. 
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D. Send Round 2 materials to participants. 

Round 2 mailings will be handled in the same way as those for Round 1. 
In Round 2, participants will be requested to rate those events for which 
there was substantial disagreement on Round 1, and the new events which 
were added by the panelists. Self-ratings will be requested only for the 
new events. They wil\ also be asked to provide arguments in defense of 
their positions if their judgment of an event differs significantly from 
that of others in the groip. Policy initiatives suggested by the new 
events will be listed. 

E. Analyze Round 2 results and prepare Round 3 materials. 

The results from Round 2 will be collated in the same fashion as the 
results of Round 1. The arguments for an event will be placed on cards, 
so that a conplete set of arguments for an event can be assembled. 

Round 3 materials will include a letter of instruction, a copy of 
the study packet showing the collated results of Rouiid 2, a blank copy 
of the study packet, and a set of arguments for those items with which 
some participant was in disagreement. 

F. Send Round 3 materials to participants. 

The same procedures will be used as for Round 1. For Round 3, only 
those items for which there was substantial disagreement on Round 2 will 
be rated. Those that still disagree with the majority will be requested 
to submit any additional arguments tJiey desire in sipport of their point 
of view. 

G. Aaalyze Round 3 results and document the study results. 

The results of Rounds 2 and 3 will be collated and a final listing 
of responses will be prepared. Remaining arguments in favor of divergent 
ratings will be retained and included in the project final report. 
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V. DATA ANALYSIS 

The basis data to be collected in the study will be the judgments of 
the panelists concerning probability of occurrence and type of impact that 
different factors not under the control of the schools will have on ethnic 
interaction and academic achievement. In addition, panelists will be asked 
I" to identify significant developments not on the initial list to reconmend 

strategies to resolve undesirable trends and to make other COTnents they 
believe to be pertinent, 
I* The study will include three rounds. The second and third rounds will 

consist of reassessments in light of the responses to the previous round. 
I There will also be additional auestions added for the second and third round 

so that, as the study progresses, the questions will target in increasing 
*- detail upon events appearing to be of particularly critical impact on equal 

j*" educational opportunity. 

The primary analysis of the data will consist of tabulation of responses 
I from all rounds, with measures of the change in judgments, over rounds and the 

degree of convergence (decrease in interquartile range) across rounds. These 
tabulations will allow identification of the trends on which there is substantial 
agreement or si4)stantial disagreement among the panelists. 

Si±>stantial disagreement could mean either that the development in question 
is highly uncertain, or that the differing backgrounds of the panelists induce 
different responses. The first possibility can be roughly gauged in terms of 
the median self- ratings on the question. In general, low median self- ratings 
indicate that the panel is uncertain on that question. Some light on the second 
possibility will be shed by the conparison across "siibpanels** discussed below. 

The judgments themselves will highlight which trends or developments the 
panels perceive as significant and/or desirable. Discrepancies- -e.g. , high 
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desirability ratings and low likelihood of the desirable outcomes or hi^ 
likelihood ratings with negative desirability ratings--will indicate a 
major problem that will need action. 



In addition to this direct tabulation and interpretation of the panelists' 
judgjnents^ several additional foiros of analysis will be conducted to furnish 
insight into the perceptions of alternative futures by the panelists. 



• CCTparison of the expectations of the various disciplines 
on the panel . Medians and quartiles on all items will be 
computed for "stfcpanels" consisting of all the persons 
from each discipline or grotp. While these tabulations - 
will not be fed back to the panelists, they will be com- 
pared to furnish indication of unifoimity or lack of uni- 
formity among e^qperts of different sorts. The qualifier 
"rough" is added here because of the small size of the 
siibpanels. 

• Correlation of judgments and characteristics of the 
panelists Ce>g.> occupation^ etc.). This analysis is aimed 
at deteimining whether there are systematic differences in 
expectations depending on the individual background and 
characteristics of respondents. 

• Several composite potential futures will be outlined based 
on the likeimood judgments: 1) A "most likely*' state of 
affairs with a rough assessment of its overall probability; 
2) Several possible variant futures with lower, but non- 
negligible likelihoods. 



Depending on the nature of the panel judgments, these variants may be 
separate descriptions, or statements of the areas where major deviations from 
the most likely scenario can be expected. This summry analysis will take 
into account the results from the questionnaires posed to the individual panels , 
as well as the response on the conrion items. 

All responses will be held in strictest confidence. No responses will be 
attributed to any one individual participant. 
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VI. SCHEDULING 

The project is planned to extend for approximately 30 weeks, 
time will be spent as follows: 



This 



WEEK TASK* DESCRIPTION 

1-2 1 Final organization of the project will be conpleted 

and a panel of experts will be organized. 

3-5 2 The first cycle questionnaire will be developed and 

the organization of the Delphi panel will be com- 
pleted. 

6-8 3 First cycle questionnaires will be distributed and 

returned* Telephone follow-15) for tardy questionnaires 
will begin seven days after the initial mailing. 

9-11 4 First cycle results will be keypunched, statistically 
processed and analyzed. 

12-13 5 Second cycle questionnaire will be develq>ed. 

14-16 6 Second cycle questionnaires will be distributed and 
returned. 

17-20 7 Second cycle data will be analyzed. 

21-22 8 Third cycle questionnaire will be developed. 

23-25 9 Third cycle quiestionnaires will be distributed and 
returned. 

26-28 10 Third cycle data will be analyzed. 

29-30 11 Reccnimendations and final project report will be 
developed. 

VII. CONTENT OF THE DELPHI INSTRUNENTS 

The purpose of the Delphi exercise will be to determine the types of 
interaction which might potentially exist between certain goal areas of multi- 
cultural education and a set of futuristic events which will be largely beyond 
the ability of the school system to coitrol. In addition, the questionnaires 
will ask respondents to evaluate the probability of the occurrence of each event, 
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to suggest possible intervention strategies, to suggest related event statements 
which can be included in later Delphi instnments, to rate their own familiarity 
with the content area of each event, and to provide any additional conments which 
are felt appropriate • 

The three broad goal areas in which interaction will be evaluated are: 

• Positive experiences with ethnic interaction. 

• Inproved academic achievement. 

• Improved multicultural understanding. 

The events which will be hypothesized will, by their very nature, enconpass 
a large segpient of the American scene. Anong the significant factors of potential 
impact cn equal educational opportunity are: 



Housing 
Transportation 

Cultural and recreational facilities 

Welfare services 

Zoning patterns 

Taxation systems 

Media prejudices 

Peer group values 

Residential patterns 

Enployment opportunities 

Housing availability 

Family incom 

Attitudes toward middle class values 

Ethnocentrism 

Ethnic self-images 



This list is not meant to be inclusive. Rather, it contains glaring holes 
wbidi will only be able to be filled in by a systematic and painstaking analysis 
of the factors which can potentially affect ethnic interaction and academic 
achievefnent. Then, when these factors are conpiled into a reasonably conplete 
list, probabilistic event statements will be written for each of these areas to 
be included in the Delphi questionnaire. A representative set of events for 
the factor of housing follows: 
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Event A Within the next 10 years, new federal housing legislation 
will allow any citizen to purchase a home or condominium 
with a 5 percent downpayment and with the federal 
government guaranteeing the repayment of the loan. 

Event B Within the next 10 years, changes in zoning and construction 
codes and new technological breakthroughs will reduce the 
cost of new houses by at least 40 percent. 

Event C No qualitative gains in housing can be expected for 

populations now housed in inner city ghettos for at least 
20 years. Schools will still have to contend with a large 
proportion of students having to undergo a lack of privacy, 
excessive noise, and unsanitary living conditions at home. 

Event D Within the next 10 years, substantially all areas of 
Los Angeles will be racially and ethnically integrated 
but communities within the city will be even more 
stratified according to economic status. 

Event E The development of "new cities" and massive housing 
developments in the greater Los Angeles area over the 
next 10 years will cause the schools servicing these 
communities to be fully integrated due to the multicul- 
tural and multi-income structure of the communities 
themselves. 

Event F 



In a similar manner, other sets of event statements will be conpiled for 
other significant factors. Each Delphi questionnaire will contain approximately 
100 such event statements set forth in the fomat depicted in Figure 2 on the 
following page. 

As each cycle of the Delphi is conpleted and analyzed, statements upon which 
there is substantial agreement will be replaced by other statements suggested by 
respondents. IVhere there is substantial disagreement in the responses, the 
statements will remain on the next cycle's questionnaire so that respondents can 
modify their answers based upon the summarized data from the other participants. 
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VII. PROJECT ORGANIZATION AND COSTING 

As related in the project schedule, this effort is planned to 
extend over 30 weeks with work being divided between District personnel 
and a team of consultants from System Development Corporation (SDC) . 
The SDC team will be responsible for developing the event statements 
and the required Delphi instruments, analyzing the return forms, and 
authoring the final report. District personnel will be responsible 
for assembling the Delphi panel of 50 experts, reproducing and dis- 
tributing the Delphi questionnaires, and superintending the progress 
of the entire effort. 

The cost of the SDC consulting contract wil3 be approximately 
$18,500. This amount would include the use of ]*/ersons experienced in 
developing Delphi instruments, plus editors to develop the event state- 
ments, Delphi instruments, and final report; and the use of statisticians 
and keypunchers, plus computer time, to anriyze the returned question- 
naires. SDC has seated that this figure ihould be construed only as an 
estimate for planning purposes and, whet invited, they will be pleased 
to present the District with a formal proposal (including detailed 
costing) to deliver the above services. 

Additional project costs wouL. be $500 for postage and communica- ■ 
tion and $5,000 for panel member nonorariums (50 panel members at $100 
each) . Since it will require ' to 8 hours of work for each panel mem- 
ber to complete each of the .nree questionnaires, the $100 is extremely 
reasonable. 

Based on the above .igures, the estimated cost of the entire effort 
would be $24,000. It Ls -hoped that the project can be initiated by 
November 1, 1972, so that it can be completed by the end of the 1972-73 
school year. 
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MANAGEMENT OVERVIEW 
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SECTICN XIV 



MANAGEMENT OVERVIBV 



Program administrators have found that planning and managing school 
district activities are increasingly complex jobs. In this document we 
suggest activities to meet the demand for cultural and ethnic interaction, 
and to maintain a constantly improving educational program. This plan 
includes a management system to provide infonnation which is necessary for 



(1) Planning educational programs that are responsive 
to the unique needs of the Los Angeles Unified 
School District. 

(2) Communicating to the community and outside agencies 
how these needs and desires are met in the school 
system. 

(3) Choosing among the alternative ways in which the 
District will allocate available resources to 
achieve the goals and objectives for equal educa- 
tion opportunity. 



The system for management of the proposed activities is directed 
toward the effective utilization of District resources --personnel, time, 
materials and facilities --in the performance of specifically defined tasks 



The system will anphasize the integration of the following elements 
as they relate to each activity: 

• Identification of community and pupil needs 

• Formal definition of District goals, objectives^ 
and priorities for cultural and ethnic interaction 

• Arrangement of activities into programs directed 
toward the achievement of goals and objectives 
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• Utilization of analytical techniques to choose 
among alternative programs 

• Allocation of resources to programs 

• Evaluation of the District activities by assessing 
the degree to which objectives are accomplished. 

Multi-year projections of multicultural education activities (see 
Activity Schedule Bar Charts , following) will provide the basis for effective 
planning, which will enable the District to meet the educational needs of 
the total community. 
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SECTION XV 



SUGGtSTED TIME SCHEDULE 
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APPENDIX A 



Los Angeles City Board of Education Communication No. 1, March 6, 1972 

'Assembly Bill 724 (Bagley)- -Sections 5002 and 5003 of the California 
State Education Code 

The Proposed Equal Educational Opportunities Act of 1972 
Emergency School Aid Act, Title VII, Higher Education Act of 1972 
Ethnic Heritage Studies Act 

Civil Rights Act of 1964, Title IV, Desegregation of Public Education 
Elomentaiy Secondary Education Act, Title III 

New Careers in Education California State Education Code, Chapter 1586 



TO: 



LOS AiNGELES CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION 



FROM: SUPERINTEKDENT OF SCItOOLS 

VIA: COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Communication No. 1 
Prepnrcd by the Office of the Superintendent 
for Presentation to the Committee of the Vlhole 
on March 6, 1972 

SUBJECT: PLAN BY WHICH THE DISTRICT WILL OFFER A METHOD SEEKING TO MEET THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF AB 724 

A« Proposal 

It is proposed to establish an Ad Hoc StafjE Task Force to assume the 
responsibility for developing a method by which the District will 
seek to meet the requirements of AB 724 (Bagley). 

B« Background 

The 1971 session of the Legislature of the State of California passed 
AB 724 (Bagley) which in essence placed State Board of Education 
guidelines concerning racial imbalance into law* T\iis Bill was signed 
by the Governor during December, 1971* During January , 1972, the 
Los Angeles City Board of Education approved a motion which directed 
the Superintendent to involve staff from the State Department of 
Education^ the County Superintendent of Schools' Office and the 
University of California at Riverside, together with District staff 
in the development of proposals for innovative integration program 
activit^ies* On February 17, 1972, the Los Angeles City Board of 
Education adopted an additional motion directing the Superintendent 
to "...submit to the Board of Education by >Urch 4, 1972, a recorj&cnded 
plan which will offer a method by which cr.e risrrlct will seek to meet 
the requirements of AB 724 (Bagley).*.** 

On February 28, 1972, the Los Angeles City Board of Education authorized 
the Superintendent to establish an Ad Hoc Staff Task Force charged with 
the responsibility to disseminate information concerning the various 
options available to parents involved in Phase III of the School 
Building Vacation Program. Ttie Superintendent was directed to 
present the findings of this Ad Hoc Staff Task Force to the Board of 
Education on April 3, 1972. 

The proposal contained in this communication will establish an Ad Hoc 
Staff Task Force which will develop a process by which the District 
could meet the requirements of AB 724. The Task Force will utilize 
the fo'llowing guidelines: 

■ 

^ !• AB724 signed into law by the Governor of California 

2* The proposed State Board of Education guidelines which will 

be developed to implement AB 724 
3* Data developed by the committees and task forces described 

above, and 

4* The. following criteria adopted by the Los Angeles City Board 
of Education on February 17, 1972: 

a* "The allocation of resources in accordance with a* system 
of priorities which will meet the requirements of schools 
with the greatest need. 

t>* The continued pursuit of cooperation with city and 
county governmental agencies to create an integrated 
and coordinated approach to the enhancement of. education 
to facilitate Integration*" 



Committee of the VTIiole 
Office of the Superlntendeot 
Coflnunication No« | 



March 6, 1972 



c. '*Thp. expansion of the Voluntary UusRlnr, rn^r.r.i^.'* 

"The more effective utilization of bulldinj* fncllltlcs 
for the purpOTSc of aidlnp, Integration* The plan for 
such utilization shall consider factor:; such ar> the 
selective closing of schools^ the movoment of students ' 
from earthquake damaged buildings to vacant classrooms in 
order to comply with the Field Act, and thn year round 
school/* 

The Task Force will be authorised to utilize experts in the fields of 
systems analys;is and demographic analy:>is in order to develop lt?> 
proposals. Tnc initial report of the Task Force will present a task 
analysis, including a time schedule for a process by which the District 
will seek to meet the requirements of AU 726 (Jlagloy) to the no.ird 
of Education for approval on May 13, 1972, This task analysis will 
provide for involvement of oUier governmental agencies, business, 
industry and the community. It will include such decision dates as 
are contained in the District's budget calendar and other significant 
dates as might be required should the plan to be developed include 
activities which would be implemented during the fall semester of 1972. 

The establTsiiment of an Ad Hoc Task Force For the period April 3, 19/2, 
through September 30, 1972, will require a budget allocation of $63,815. 
The requirement for the remainder of 1971-72 will be $30,000, with 
the additional $33,815, being required for use between July 1, 1972, 
and September 30, 1972. These funds would be exclusive of the cost 
for the implementation of any plan or method which the Task Force 
might devise. 



D« Recommendations 

XT IS RECOMMENDED T1IAT; 

!• The Task Force described in this communication be approved and the 
following transfer from the undistributed reserve be authorized; 



FROM: Undistributed Reserve-Contingencies 

TOt ADMINISTRATION 

Supt.fi His Office ^ 0£ 



$30,000 
$30,000 



2« After the above transfer haa been made, the amount of the Reserve 
will be aa follows: 

Undistributed Reserve - 
Continr.encies ~ General' Fund 



Reserve - Final Budget 
Transfers - Prior 
Transfers - This Report 

Reserve .After Transfers 



$2,041,636 
1,824,683 
30,00 0 
$ 186,953* 



Committee of the Whole 
Office of the Supevintandant 

i\*/miruulcAtion Na« 1 ' / 



3. A commitment of $33,815 be placed on the 1972-73 School District 

Budget for the continuation of the Task Force through September 30, 19724 

4. The Budget Division be authorized to establish the necessary positions 
required for the implementation of the Ad Hoc Staff Task Force 
described In this communication. 

S» The Superintendent be authorised to assign staff to the positions 
established for the Task Force. 



Respectfully subm/Jtcd / 

WILLIAM J. Jfmsi^ 
Superlntendeitt .a£^chool8 
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AMliKDED IN SKtVATE AlKiUST :l. 1971 
AMENDED IN ASSEMBLY APRIL 2, 1971 

CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE— 1971 REGULAR SESSION 

ASSEMBLY BILL No. 724 



• -if I / 

Introdnoed by Aisemblyman Bagley ^ 

■ / • :. / , 

March 3, 1971 



REFEURED TO COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 



An ad to add Sections 5002 and 5003 to the Education 
Code, relating to pupil €7irollment, 

LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL'S DIGEST 
AB 724, as amended, Bnglcy (Ed.)« Pupil enrollment. 
Adds Sec. 5002, 5003. Ed.C. 

Declares policy of Legislature that persons or ajrejjcies rcspo:i?ible 
for establishment of school attendance centers or assigniiKiit <»f pupils 
shall eneH att effeH ^ prevent and eliminate racial and ethnic im- 
balance in pupil enrollment. Requires that prevention and elimination 
of such imbalance be given high priority in all decisions relating to. 
school .sites, school attendance areas, and school attejid:-.!!. ■ pvaeiicej^. 

Requires consideration of specified factors in carrying out such 
policy. 

Requires seljool di.striet governing boards to submit statistics peri- 
odically to Department of Education regarding racial and ethnic 
mahcup of school population in each school. 

Provides that racial or ethnic imbalance is indicated in school if 
percentage of pupils of one or more racial or ethnic groups differs sig- 
Tiificautly from di.strictwidc percentage. Requires districts to study 
and consider plans for alternative pupil distributions upon a finding 
by Department of Edncjition that percentage so diiTcrs and authorizes 
dist'^ict to consider specified lai-tors among feasibility factors. 

Requires districts to analyze total educational injpact of alternate 
plans on pupils of district and submit reports of stud;- :»»] alternative 
plans, with scliedules for implementation, to Dcpnrtnu*nt of Education 
for its acceptance or rejection. Requires department to determine 
adequacy of alternative district plans and implementation schedules 
and to report its findings to State Board of Education. 

Bc*f|uires submission of summary report of findings of the department 
to the Legislature annually. 



.-..1 



-.2..- 



Unfifhts Staff lUutrd of lUhtaifina (o aJnpi r«/iv and ntjntalions 
to can'}f ftii( inicnt of fu t, 
Votr— Mnjor:!y ; Appropriation— No; Kiscal Cominittcc — Yrs. 

The people of the State of California do cnaet as follows: 

1 SrrcTioN 1. Suction rM)2 is added to the Education Code. 

2 to road: 

:\ 5{)02. It i.N tlio dn-larrd policy of the l<nrialftfuro thnt ])cr* 

4 sons or n«;cn(;i(»!; rcsj^onsihlc for tlic establishment of .school 

r> nttendanea centers or the assifrnnicnt of pnpils thereto shall 

(3 ^Si^i rtH **ft^;>4 iff pniveut and eliminnto racial and ethnie im- 

7 balance, in pupil enrollment. The prevention and elimination 

8 of sui'h imbalance shall be driven hif^'h priority in all decisions 
U rclatinn; to school .sites, school attendance areas, and school 

10 attendance practices. 

11 Sec. 2. Section 5003 is added to the Education Codo to 

12 read: 

\:\ 5003. (a) In carryin*,' out the policy of Section 5002, con- 

14 .side-ration shall be (fivcri to the follo\vin[r factors: 
17) (1) A conipari.son of the nuuiber.s and piM'ccnta^je.s of pnpil.s 

K; of each racial and ethnic {rroup in the district with their nnm- 

17 bers and p(M'ceutagos in each school and each grade. 

18 (2) A comparison of the numbers and percentages of pupils 

19 of each racial and ethnic group in certain schools with those 

20 in otlier schools in adjacent areas of the district. 

21 (3) Trends and rates of population ehaujrc^ among racial 
. 22 and ethnic groups within the tolnl district, in each school, and 

23 in each prade. 

24 (4) The cITccts on the racial and etlniic composition of each 
2.) school and each grade of alternate plans for selecting or en- 
2« larging .school sites, or for establishing or altering school at- 
•J/ tendance areas and school attendance practif:cs. 

28 (b) The governing b(;ard of each school district shall peri- 

21) odieally. at snch linm and in such forn) as the Department of 
Education shall prescribe submit .,tatJstics sufficient to enable 

-'A a detiTinination to be made of the nuui!)crs and percentages of 

32 the various racial and ethnic groups in every public school 

33 under the juri^^diction of each such governing board. 

34 (<:) For purposes of Section 5002 and this S(»ction, a racial 
3o or cthnm unbalance is indicated in a school if the percentage 

36 of pnpils of one or more racial or ethnie groups differs si"^- 

37 nificantly from the districtwidc percentage. ^ 

38 (d) A di<itrict shall study and coniiider plans which M-ould 

39 result in alternative pupil distributions which would remedy 

40 such an imbalance upon a finding by the Department of Eduea- 

41 tion that the percentage of pnpils of one or more racial or 

42 ethnie groups in a school differs significantly from the district- 

43 wrde percentage. A district undertaking such a study may 

44 consider anjong feasibility factors the following: 

45 (1) Traditional factors used in site selection, boundary de- 

46 termination, and school organization by grade level 
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I (2) Till- I'jiflnis titftitinnrd in MilMlivisuiu (,m (,r v. .. 

•J I loll. 

Tl:r Itltrh iirifiilty rM,ihlish,.(l in Sr.-li„M nOOJ 

4 (-1) Thr HlVfl (if Midi ;i|frr!iJilivr fihius r,|) tlir 0<!!|riiti'»M;,| 

5 proRnuus in th;it «lisirif:l. 

6, In coiisHl.-riti;: mi,-!, .iltcnialiw plnns tlu- d'slrict sli.tll ;ni.t. 

7 lyzc the tot;il nlucittioif.il iu,|.:iol of such pl.-.K on thr i)npil«. 

8 or the diMnrt. Krp(,ris of such u ili.:tricl stiulv 4uu! rcstiltm.^ 

9 |»I?uisuf iirtiott. schrduh-N IV uuphMiif :ii ;ii .i*,!, shnll h-suir. 
JO initlcd tn fhi» Ih'parimcuf of Krluc.-itiuit, for its nccr>pt;iucl- or 
n r(»jr»c:tiou. lit such linir* jiimI in such form as the dcp.irtmmr 

12 • shnll prcMnibr. Tho department shall determine ihc ndc(pi;irv 

13 of nllernalixMi district phuis and iniph^ncntation sihcduh-K and 

14 shall report its finding's a?? to the «(h*(iuacy of «llen:ativo dis. 
ir> tru:t plans and implementation schedules to the State Hoard «»f 
Ml hducation. A summary report of fuidinjrs of the depart- 

17 meat pursuant to this section sJiall be submitted to the lie^'ibla- 

18 turcoach year. 

19 (c) The State Board of Edueation shall adopt rules and 

20 rcgulatiom to carry out the intent of Section 5002 and thi< 

21 section. 
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CONGRESS Ct 0^€-%r\r^ 

2ns...ox 5^ 3395 



IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. DoMiNicK iiitro<himl i\w following: liill ; which was mul t wioc iiml iofi«i ml 
to tlic Coniiuitli'c L;ilK)r iiiul I*iil)lic Wclfiuc 



A BILL 

To ftirtlior the ncIiicvcMncnl of equnl cdiicaliojuil oppditnnilics. 

1 Be it enacted by (he Senate, and House of Rcpresenia- 

2 lives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That Ihis Act may be cited as the "Equal Edncational Op- 

4 portuiiities Act of 1972". 

5 roUCY A\I) I'UIM'OSU 

6 Skc. 2. (a) The (Jon«ies,s declares it to he the policy 

7 of the rniled Stales that— 

8 ( 0 «ll children enrolled in pnljlie schools are en- 
5 titled to e<jual educaliotjal opportunity without regard to 

^•0 race, color, or national ori«fin : and 

^ (2) the neiirhborhood i?: an appropriate basis for 

^2 detcnniin'ng public school assigmnents. 
II 



1 (1>) III order l<> carry <inl this jiolicy, ij is llic pnrjK»sc 

2 of (his A(M to jirdvidc Federal finaiKtial assislancc for cdu- 

3 e^itioually deprived students and to sjjecify ai)pn)priatc rem- 

4 cdics for the orderly renmval of the vestiges of the dual 
sehoo] sj'stem. 

^ FINDINGS. 

7 Si:c. 3. (a) The Congress finds that— 
® (1) the maintenance of dual school systems in 

^ which students are assigned to schools solely on the 
^® basis of race, color, or national origin denies to those 
students the equal protection of the laws guaranteed 
by the fourteenth amendment; 

(2) the abolition of dual school systems has been 
virtually completed and great progiess has been made 

^5 and is being made toward the elimination of the vestiges 
of those systems"; 

(3) for the purpose of abolishing dual school sys- 
tems and eliminating the vestiges thereof, many local 
educational agencies have been required to reorganize 
their school systems, to reassign students, and to en- 

• gage in the extensive transportation of students; 

(4) the implementation of desegregation plans that 
require extensive student transportation has, in many 
cases, required local educational agencies to expend large 
amounts of funds, 'thereby depleting their financial re- 
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19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 



1 sources available for the maintenance or improvement 

2 of the quality of odurational facilities and instruction 

3 provided; 

4 (5) excossivc transi)ortati()n of students creates 

5 serious risks to their health and safety, disrupts the 

6 educational i)ro(ess carried out with respect to such stu- 

7 dents, and impinges significantly on their educational 

8 opportunity; 

9 . (0) the risks and harms created h}' excessive trans- 
portation are particularly great for children enrolled in 
the fii'st six grades: and 

^2 ^7) (1)0 onidelincs provided h}' the courts for fash- 

ioning reniediis to dismantle dual school systems have 
14 l)ccn, as the Supreme Court of the United States has 
1^ said, "incomplete and imperfect," aiul have failed to 
1^ . establish a clear, rational and uniform standard for 
determining the extent to which a local educational 
agency is required to reassign and transport its students 
in order to eliminate the vestiges of a dual school 
system. 

(b) For the foregoing reasons, it is necessary and 
proper that the Congress, i)ursuani lo the i)owers granted to 
it by the Constitution of ihe Fnited States. specif\^ appro- 
priatc remedies for the elimination of the vestiges of dual 
. school systems. 
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1 ni:OLAlfATION 

2 Sec. 4. The Cdiiorrss dccliiros llml lliis Act is "tlio logi<- 

3 liilioii coiitcnipliUcd hy s(M-ti()ii 2 (a) (4) of the "Sliidcnt 

4 Ti-fliisportiifioii ^loriilorinni Act of 1972". 

5 • TITLE I-ASSISTANCE 

6 COXCKNTI.'ATIOX OF inWOUKCI-R FOl? COMPF-NS.VTORY 

EDUCATION 

8 SIX'. 101. (n) Tlic Sccidniy of Health, Education, and 

9 Welfare (Ik rcinnflcr in lliis Act referred to as the "Secre- 
10 tary") and the Connnis.sioner of Education shall— 

(1) <lic administration, consistent with the pro- 
visions thereof, of the programs cstaldished by title I of 

■the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 19G5, 
and 

(2) in the adminisl ration of any program designed 
(o assist local educational agencies iji achieving desegre- 
gation or preventing, reducing, or eliminating isolation 
based on race, color, or national origin in the pubHc 
schools, 

•20 take such action consisleni with the provisions of this title, 

21 as the Secreiarv deems necessary to ])rovide assistance under 

22 such programs {m)twithstanding any provisiou of law which 

23 estahlislus a program described by clause (2) of this sub- 

24 section) in >ucli a manner as to concentrate, consistent with 
2-'> such criteria' a.s the Secrctaiy may prc.«!cril)c by regulation, 
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•1 (he funds aviiiliiMc I'or (•■•ircyiiig- out Mich progniiiis for (he 

2 itntvisidii of hnsir iiiviriicdoiijil soi'vicos niid biisic siippordvc 

3 s(M-vi('('s lor 0(liic;ili;tiiiill\- dcprivcMl sdidciits. 

4 (b) A )<)f;il cdiinMictiiMl ;ioviiey .^hiill he ehgiblc for 

5 ns.siN(inico diiriiii:-. ;i lisciil vear iiiuh-r -iiiy prognim de-scribod 

6 hy claii.so (2) of subserdon (a) of (his sccdoii (not\vi(.h- 
T staiidiiio- any pntNi^ion (tf law which c.s(ablishcs siiuh pro- 

8 gram) if i(— 

9 (1) is eligible for a basic grant for snch fiscal year 

10 under (i(lc 1 of (he Elenien(ary and Secondary Education 

11 Aet of 1965, 

^ {-) opora(es a school dnring snch fiscal year in 

13- which a subs(an(ial propordon of (he slndents enrolled 

14 are from low-ineonie families, and 

(3) provides assurances sa(isfac(ory (o (he Secro- 

16 (ary (hat services provided during snch fiscal year from 

17 S(a(e and local funds with respect to each of the schools 

18 described in clause (2) of this subsec(ion of such agency 

19 will be at least comparable to (he services provided from 

20 such funds wi(h respect (o tlie odicr schools of such 

21 agency. 

22 (c) In carrying out (hi^: sedion, tlie Secre(ary and (he 

23 Connnissioner of Education shall seek to provide assis(auce 

24 in such a manner that— 

(1) tho amount of fimds available for (he provision 



1 of basic instructional services and basic supportive scrv- 

2 ices for cducalionally doi)rivod students in tli'c school 

3 districts of local educational ajrencics wliich receive as- 
* sistance under any program described in clause (1) or 
5 (2) of subsection (a) of this section is adequate to meet 
^ the needs of such students for such services, and 

(2) (here will be adequate provision for meeting 
the needs for such services of students in such school 
^ districts who transfer from schools in whi(;h a bifthcr pro- 

50 portion of the number of students enrolled are from low- 

51 income families to schools in which a lower proportion 

52 of the number of students enrolled are from such fan)ilies, 
except that nothing in this title sliall authorize the provision 

I'* of assistance in such a manner as to encourage or reward the 
5=' transfer of a student from a school in which students of his 
50 race arc in the minority to a school in which students of his 
5"^ race are in tlie majority or the transfer of a student which 
would increase the degree of racial impaction in the schools 
.5^ of any local education agency. 

(d) Tbe Se(?retary shall prescribe by regulation the 
^1 proportions of students from low-income families to be used 
" in the program established by this title and may proscribe 
a range of family incomes, taking into account family size, 
for the purpose of determining whether a family is a low- 
income family, 1 



1 EI-TICCT ON HXTFTLKJIUNTS AND ALLOTJIUNT FOHMULAS 

2 Sec. 102. Nofhing in this title shall be eonstnicd 
to nnthorizc the Secret my or the Coinmissioner of Education 

4 toi- ' 

5 (1) alter the amount of a grant wliieli any local 
^ educational agency is eligible to receive for a fiscal year 
' under title I of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
S tion Act of 1965, or 

^ (2) alter the basis on which funds appropriated 

for cariying out a inograni described by section 101 (a) 
(2) of this title would otherwise be aUotted or appor- 
tioned among the States. 

Sec. 103. Upon approval of a grant to a local eduea- 
tional agency to cany out the provisions of this title, the 
assurances required by the Secretary or the Commissioner 
of Education pursuant thereto shall constitute the terms of a 
contract between the United States and the local educational 

18 

agency, which shall be specifically enforceable in an action 
^'"^ brought by the United States. 

• TITLE II-U.\LA WrUL PK ACTICES 

21 , 

DENIAL OF ]:QUAL HDUCATTONAL Ori'OKTUXITY 

22 

PKOIll KITED 

2:j 

Se(\ 201. X«i Slate shall deny equal oducaticmal oi)p<n- 

2{ . 

tunity to an individ'al on account of his race, i-olor. or 



2.) 



national orighi, by: 



1 (a) Tlie (lcli!t(M-fite scgreo-nlioH hy ('(liiciilioiiiil figciicy 

2 of smdoiil.'s oil hasis of nice, color, or iialioiial origin 

3 ninotiiT or williin schools. 

4 (I)) The failure of an cdiicalional Jigoncy wliidi Ims 

5 foi-nicrl.y practiced sncli delibcralc scgrcgalion to take aHinn- 
G alive s<cps^ consistent with fide IV of tliis Act (o remove 
V the vestiges of n dual school system. 

S (c) Tlie iis-signmcnl by an cdiieiKional agency of ii 
y sindent to a school, oilier llian the one closest to his place 

10 of residence williin the school dislriel in ^vllicll he resides, if 

11 llic assigmneiit results in a greatvr degree of segregalioii of 

12 sindenis on the- basis of race, color, or national oiioin anion..' 
l;i the schools of such agency than would result if such student 
14 were assigned to the sdiool closest to liis place of residence 
io wilJiiii the sclioid district of sucii agency providing the 
JG a])propriato grade; levd and type of education for such 

17 sin dent. 

18 (d) Discriniinatioii hy an educational agency on the 
. 19 basis of race, color, or national origin in the eniployincnl, 
no eiiiployiiient conditions, or assignment to sdiools of its fae- 
iil ully-or staff. 

22 (e) The transfer by an educational agency, whether 

23 voluntary or otlierwise, of a student from one school to 

24 another if the jmrpose and cITect of such transfer is to in- 
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1 nvasc M»{(rof;a(i<ni of slndoiits on tlu; Iiasis of race, color, or 

2 nalional ori<;in aiiioii<,r ihv solniols of sncli n<;(Mi(:v. 

!i (f) Tlio failure by an cdncational agciny to lako ap- 

4 )no])rialo action lo (ivcrconu* lanj^uagc harriers thai inipcdo 

5 o(jnal jNUtiripalion hy its slndcnts in its instrnotionai 

6 protjranis. 

7 KA(MAIi r.AIiAXCE NOT KHQCIRKD 

8 Skc. 202. The failnrc of an educational a<»oncy to attain 

9 a halance, on the basis of race, color, or national orifjin, of 

10 stndents ainou}? its schools shall not constitute a denial of 

11 eqnal educational oi)))ort unity, or equal luotcction of the 

12 laws. 

13 ASSKiNMKNT OX NKl(illl5()KII00I) lUSIS NOT A DKMAL OF 

14 ICQlTAIi KDirCATlOXATi OProRTUXlTY 

15 8kc, 20;]. Subject to the other provisions of this title, 
IG the assi»innent hy an edncational a<jency of a student to the 

17 school nearest his place of residence which ]U'ovidcs the 

18 appropriate jfrade level and type of education for such stn- 

19 dent is not a denial of c(pial educational opportunity uidess 

20 sucli assignment is for the ])urposc of se<>rogatinj? students 

21 on the basis of race, color, or national orio;in, or the school 

22 to which such student is assigned was located on its site 

23 for the pur])ose of segregating students on such basis. 

S. 33yo 2 
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1 TlTliK JU-KNFOHCKiMKNT • 

^ CIVIL ACI'IONK 

<^ Skc. 301. An individual denied an cqiinl cducilionfjl 

4 opporlunily, jis dcliiiod by lliis Acf, uiny inslilntc a civil 

5 nclion in nn a)»p)>r(>]>ri«lo dislrid (-(Mirt .of llic Unilod Slnlcs 
^ ngninsi siu-h parlies, and lor such relief, as may b(! npproj)ri- 

ale. The Allorn<'y CieiuTal of the United Stales (hereinafter 
^ in this Act referred to as the "Attorney General") , for or in 
^ the name of the United States, may also institute such a civil 

action on behalf of such an individual. 

<1 UJaSDU'TJON OF DISTKICT COUHTS 

Si:c. ;K)2. The appropriate district court of the United 
Slates shall have and exercise juiisdietion of proceedings 
institiiled under section 301. 

inti:j{vkntu)n jjy ati^ornev ounehal 

Sec. ;j03. Whenever a civil action is instituted under 

17 

section iJOI hy mi individual, the Attorney Cieneral may 
intervene in such action upon timely application. 

19 

SUITS HY TJIK ATTORNKY (JUNliRAL 

20 

Skc. ;.}04. The Attorney General shall not institute a 
21 ... . 

cjvil actjon under sectioji 301 before lie— 

22 

(") iP^'^'^ ft> tlic appropriate educational agency 

notice of the condition or conditions which, in his iud^r- 
24 . ° 

ment, constitute a violation of title II of this Act; and 

23 /IX T 

(li) certifies to the niipropriatc district court of 
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1 llu! l.-ni(o(l Sljilcs Hull, lie is snlisfuul (luit. such odiica- 

2 (ion)i) a«;('ncy luis williin n rcaxoiuiljlo liiiio iiflcr 
siu-Ii iKtlice, niulcii.-ikcn Jippntprinlo icincdiiil action. 

^ . ATTOKNIJVS' KIJICS 

5 Sko. JK);"). Ill jiiiy civil }icli(»ii iiislilnlcd mulcr (Iiis Ac(, 

6 the c(»nit, in its .discrolioii, nmy }iii<»\v tlio j)rovjiilin<r jmity, 

7 oilier tliaiii (lie United SlJiles, n rojisoiuiblc jiltorney'.s fee as 
^ part of the costs, nnd llic United Stnles sliall be liable for 
^ costs to the same extent as a private person. 

10 TITLE IV-EEMEDIES 

11 FOICMITLATING KKMHDIKS; AUPLK^AniLlTY 

12 401. In formulating a remedy for a denial of 
1^ equal educational opportunity or a denial of the e(inal pro- 
.14 lection of the laws, a court, depailnieiil, or agency of the 
15 United States shall .seek or inipo.><e only such remedies as 
IG are essential to c(»iTect particular denials of e.(pinl educa- 

17 tional opportiiiiily <n- c(pial protection of the laws. 

18 Sko. 402. In formulating a remedy for a denial of e(pial * 

19 educational opportunity or a denial of the equal protection 

20 of the laws, which may involve directly or indirectly the 

21 transportation of students, a court, depaithient, or agency 

22 of the United .States .shall consider and make specific find- 

23 ings on the eflicacy in correcting such denial of the follow- 

24 ing remedies and shall require implementation of the first of 
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1 Mh. i(.|ii(.(!i(.s >(.( (.Ml l.clow, or on (|„. r„si ((mihinaiio,. (!„.,•(- 
- of, which Would rniicdv siidi denial: 

(Ji) jissioiiiiiu- .s(ii(h.|i(s to schools closes! to Ihcir 
A pliiccs (.f rc.si(|,.|icc which provide (he aj)i»r(»i»ri}ile «.rmlo 
5 level .ind Ivpc of ediiealioii for such .sludeiiks lakin^r 
< -"'''""'l <-»pf<*i(i<'s and natural physical 

hnrriei-s; 

8 

(h) assio-ninjr sliidenLs to IIk; schools ch)sesl to (heir 
places of i-esideiice wiiicli i.rovidc! the appn.priale {rnulc 
level and type of education for such MiuleiKs, (aking into 

account only school capacilics; 

12 /V . '. 

(0) pernnttnig students to transfer from a school in 

. which a majority of (ho students are (»f their race,' cc.lor, 

or national origin to a school in which a inim.rity (.f . 

15 

the slndenfs are of their race, coloi-, or initional (ui..in: 
((I) <he creation or revisi«,n of. attendance zones or 

37 

grude structures witluMit exceeding the hanspovtatic.n 

18 

limits set forth in section 403; 

19 / . ., 

(e) the construction of new schools or the chisin.r 

of inferior schools; 

21 

(0 couist ruction or establishment of magnet 

22 

schools or educational parks; or 

23 

(g) the development and implementation of any 
• other plan M hich is educationally sound and administra- 



1 lively fcnsihlc, sn))jcct to flic provisions of sections 403 

2 and 404: of this Act. 

3 Tl.'ANiJI'OltTATIO.V 01' STUDHNTS 

4 i>Kr. 40'.\. (a) ICo court, deparnncnt, or agency of the 

5 United Stntc>5 shall, pnrsnant io section 402, order the iinple- 
G mentation of a plan that would require an increase for any 
7 school year in — 

S (1) either the average daily dislancc to be (raveled 

i) by, or the average daily time of travel for, all students 

10 in the sixth grade or below transported by an educa- 

11 tional agency over the comparable averages for the 

12 preceding school year; or 

. (2) the average daily number of students in the 

14 sixth grade or l»elo\v transported by an eduealional 

15 agency over the comparable average for the preceding 
10 school year, disre^^arding the transportation of any stu- 

17 dent which results from a cliangc in such student's resi- 

18 dence, his advancement to a higher level of education, or 

19 his attendance at a school operated by an educational 

20 agency for the first time. 

21 (b) No court, department, or agency of (he United 
2- States shall, pursuant to section 402, order the implementa- 
23 tion of a plan which would require an increase for any school 
21 year in— 
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1 ( 1 ) oillu'i- uvcnigc daily disl.-mcc to ]m liavclcd 

2 by, or (lie .ivcnigc daily time of travel for, all students 

3 in tlic scvcnlli grade or above transptuted by an cduca- 
* . tional agency over the comparable averages for tho 
5 preceding school year; or 

® (2) tlie average daily number of students in the 

7 seventh grade or above transported by an educational 

8 agency (»vcr the comparable average for the preceding 
^ school year, disregarding the transportation of any stn- 

^® dent which results from a cliange in such student's resi- 
deuce, his advancement to a higher level of education, 
or his attendance at a school operated by an educational 
• Agency for the first time, 

14 unless it is demonstrated by clear and convincing evidence 

15 that no other method set out in section 402 will provide an 
1<> adequate remedy for the denial of equal educational oi)por- 

17 tunity or e<|Ual protection of the laws that has been found 

18 by such court, department, or agency. The implementation 

19 of a plan culling for increased transportafion, as described in 

20 clauc (1) or (2) of this subsection, shall be deemed a tem- 

21 porary measure. In any event such' plan shall bo subject 

22 to the limitation (»f section 407 of this Act and shall only be 
2-^ ordered in conjunction with the development of a long term 

j)lan involving cue ov nma of the remedies set (Hit in clauses 
(a) through- (g) of section 402. If a United States district 
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1 vouri imhra ini]ilciuotiliUion jif u plan rcqnirin*^ an iiicfcasc 

2 ill (i-aiisnoiiaiitin, as <losmb<«<l in dan.sc (1) or (2) of. this 

3 fiuliscrlioiu llu* a)»|iioinialc C(Uirl tif upiicnls shall, upon 

4 tiincl}' npplicalidn hy a Ucfcndanl cducjitional agency, grant 

5 a j?fay of such onlci* until i( lias icviowcd such order. 

6 (c) No court, dcparliiicnt, or agency of the United 
States shall require directly or indirectly the transimrtatioii 

8 of any student if such transportation poses a risk to the 
^ health of such student or constitutes a significant iinpinge- 
nicnt on the educational process with respect to such student. 

1^ DTSTUICT LINKS. 

^2 Sue. 404. Ill the fonnulation of remedies under section 
401 or 402 of this Act, the hnes drawn by a State, suh- 
dividing its territory into separate school districts, shall not 

1-^ be ignored or altered except wliere it is established that the 
lines were dr:iwn for the puipose, and had the elTcct, of 
segregating children among public schools on the basis of 

^'^ race, color, or national origin. 

VOIiUXTAHY ADOFnON OV BBMEDIICS 

20 Sec. 405. Nothing hi this Act prohibits an educational 
agency from proposing, adopting, requinng, or iinplcment- 
ing any plan of desegregation, otherwise lawful, that is at 
variance with the standards set out in this title, nor shall 

2^ any court, department, or agency of the United States be 
prohibited from approving implehichtation of a plan which 
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1 fjoos bcyoml wliiU am Ijc required under this lille, if such 

, '2 plan is voluiilnrily proposed by the appropriate- educational 

3 agency. 

4 . I{i:()l'ENIN(J I>1{0CEKD1N(JS 

5 Six*. 406. On the application of an educational aj^cnc)', 
a court (M-ders or desei^regation ])lans under title VI of tho 
7 Civil Kifrlils Act of 11)64 in effect on llic date of eiuictnient 
B of this Act and intended to end scj^rejialion of students on 
y the basis of race, color, or national orijrin shall be reopened 

10 and modified to coinjdy with the provisi«nis of Ibis Act. 

11 Tnri-: limitation ox ckdeks 

12 Sec. 407. Any court order requiring, direcliy or indi- 
• 1^» rcclly, the transporlation of students for Ihe purpose of 

14 remedying a denial of the e<pial protection of the laws shall, 

Ij to the extent of such trai.ispor(«tion, terminate after it has 

1« l)een in effect for five years if the defendant educational 

17 agency is found t«) have been in g(»od faith compHance with 

lo such order for such period. No additicjnal order requiring 

ly such cdu(;ationaI agency to transport students for such pur- 

20 pose shall' be entered unless such agency is found to have 

21 denied equal educational opportunity or the equal prolcc- 
2- tion of the laws subse<iuent to such order, n<n' remain in 
2*' eO'ect for more than five yeare. 

2* Si:c. 4ns. Any court order rcfjuiring fbe desegreirali«>n 

23 of a school system sliall terminate nflcr it has been in cfTect 
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1 for (oil vcnrs if llic (Icfcndiint (•(liicnlioiial .'lacnrv is- foiiiul 

2 lo have been in iiood faiili coiiipliancc wjtli such (inlcr for 
sncli |)<'ri<»(l. \o addilioii.i] order shall he entered againsf. 

•* siu-h ajreiiey f<»r «^llell purpose unless- such ageney is found 
to have denied e'jual educational opportunity or the equal 
^ protection of the laws suh>eqnenr to such order, nor remain 
' in elTect for more than ton years. 

^ .Skc. 40!). l-'or the jiurposes of sections 407 and 408 of 
^ this Act, no period of time pritn- to the cllective date of 
(his Act, shall In- included in deterniiuin.u- the termination 
date of an order. 

TI.TLK V-DKFIXmOXS 
Si:c. rm. Tor the purposes of this Act— 

14 (a) The term ''educational agency" means a local edu- 

15 calional agency or a "State educai'onal agency" as defined 

16 hy section 801 (k) of the Elementary and Secondary Edii- 

17 cation Act of 1905. 

18 (h) The term "local educational aocncv" means a 

19 local educational agency as defined hy section 801 (f) of the 

20 Eleiiientary and Secondary Education Act of 19G5. 

21 (c) The tcMu "segregation" nie:;iis the operation of . 

22 a seli»»ol sNstcm in which students are wholly or siibstan- 

23 tially separated among the schools of an educational ajrcncv 
2^ (u- within a school oa the ba«i? of race, color, or. national 
25 origin. 
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1 (d) The iorm 'desegregation'* iiicans ''dosogTogaiiou*^ 
- a55 denned hy seetion 401(1)) of I lie Civil Rights Aet of 
^> J9G4. 

. (c) An ediiontional ageney ^hall b(? deemed to trnns- 
port a Rtndci^t. if any part of (lie cost of such student's trans- 
^ port at ion is paid ])y such agency. 

(f) The term "basic instinct ional services" means in- 
^ sfnu^tional services in the fieUl of niathemalics or lansnaffc 
^ skills wliicli meet such standards as tlic Secretary may 

^'^ prescribe. 

(g) Tlie lenii "bnsic .sn|)i)oriive services" means iion- 
instructional services, including health or nutritional serv- 
ices, as prescribed by the Secretaiy. 

^"^ (h) Expenditures for basic instructional services or 
basic supi)ortive services do j^ot include expenditures for 
adniinist ration, operation and maintenance of plant, or for 
capital outlay, or such other expenditures as the Secretary 

^® may prescribe. 
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Preliminary Draft 

EMERGENCY SOTOOL AID ACT 
(TITLE VII, HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1972) 

Summary of Provisions 

INTRODUCTIOK AND PPRPOSE (S£C> 
The act signed by the President on June '23, 1972, declares that the 
Congress finds that the process of eliminating or preventing minority 
group isolation and improving the quality of education for all children 
often Involves the expenditure of additional funds to which local educa* 
tional agencies do not have access. 

Purpose of ESAA is to provide financial assistance for the following 
purposes: 

I. To meet the special needs incident to the elimination of 
minority group segregation and discrimination among 
students and faculty in elementary and secondary schools; 

2« To encourage the voluntary elimination, reduction, or pre- 
vention of minority group isolation in elementary and 
secondary schools with substantial proportion of minority 
group students; and 

3. To aid school children in overcoming the educational dis- 
advantages of minority group isolation. 

Stated policy is that guidelines and criteria to be established pursuant 
to the act shall be applied uniformly throughout the United States in 
dealing with- segregation regardless of its cause, and that Civil Rights Act 
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Title VI euldelincs and criteria shall be applied uniforQly throughout 

the United States in dealing with segregation, whether de jure or de facto. 

DEFINITIONS (S£C. 720) 
Among the terms defined are the following of particular importance: 
I. "Integrated uchool" (for purposes of establishing And 
naintaining isuch schools in predooilnantly minority 
districts): 
A school with 

a. an enrollment in v;hich a substantial proportion of the 
children is from educationally advantaged backgrounds, 
and In which the Assistant Secretary determines that the 
number of non-mlnorlty-group children constitutes that 
proportion of the enrollment which will achieve stability, 
and in no event more than 65 percentura; and 

b. a faculty which is representative of the minority- 
group and non-minority-group population of the larger 
community in which it is located, or, whenever the Assistant 
Secretary determines that the local educational agency con- 
cerned is attempting to increase the proportion of minority- 
group teachers, supervisors, and administrators in its employ, 
a faculty which is representative of the minority-group and 
non-minority-group faculty employed by the local educational 
agency. 
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2« "Integrated school" (for purposes of a Metropolitan Area 
Project): 

A school with an enrollment in which a substantial proportion 
of the children is from educational advantaged backgrounds, in 
which the proportion of ralnority-group children is at least 
50 percenturo of the proportion of minority-group children 
enrolled in all schools of the local educational agency within 
the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area, and which has a 
faculty and administrative staff with substantial representation 
of minorlty-group persons. 
3« "Minority group": 

a« Persons who are Negro, American Indian, Spanish surname 

American, Portuguese, Oriental, Alaskan. natives and 

Hawaiian natives; and / 
b* (Except for the purpose of determining apportionment of 

funds among states) 

As determined by the Assistant Secretary, persons who are 
from an environment In which a dominant language is other 
than English and who, as a result of language barrier and 
cultural differences, do not have an equal educational 
opportunity, 

€• The term "Spanish surname American" includes persons of 
Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban or Spanish origin or ancestry. 
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4. "Minority group Isolated school" and "minority group Isolation" 
A school and condition^ respectively, In which rolnorlty-group 
children constitute more than 50 percentum of the enrollment 
of the school • 

FISCAL PROVISIONS <SEC, 704^5) 
ESAA authorizes the appropriation of $1 billion in fiscal year 1973 and 
$1 billion in fiscal year 1974. The Assistant Secretary of HEW for 
Education is empowered to carry out the program by making grants and 
contracts. 

After the reservation of 18 percent of the sums appropriated each year 
for specific or discretionary expendltore by the Assistant Secretary 
(cee below), the rcnalning 02 percent Is to be apportioned among the 
states, no state receiving less than $100,000. The state allocation Is 
based on Its proportion of the national total of minority group children 
aged 5-17. 

Of the state's allocation: 

a. No more than 15% Is reserved for programs In districts 
with at least 15,000 minority-group children or whose 
enrollment le more than 50% minority, and which will 
establish or maintain one or more Integrated schools; 

b. 8 percent is reserved for programs or projects conducted 
by community organizations in support of plans. 
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The funds reserved by the Assistant Secretary are to be spent as 
follows: 

a. 5% of total appropriations for Metropolitan Area Projects. 

b. Hot less than AZlbr bilingual-blcultural programs. 

c. Not less than 37^ for educational TV programs* 
d* Not more than IZ for evaluation* 

e. The remainder of the reserved funds for grants and 

contracts at the ^discretion of the Assistant Secretary. 

ELIGIBILITY FOR ASSISTANCE (SEC. 706) 
A local educational agency is eligible for a grant if: 

1. It is implementing a court-ordered plan for desegregation of 
stuclents'or faculty or the elimination or reduction of minority 
group isolation 9 or 

2. It is implementing a voluntary plan for desegregation of students 
or faculty, or 

3. It has adopted and Is implementing (or will do so) a plan for 
complete elimination of minority group isolation, or 

A. It has adopted and is implementing (or will do so) a plan 

a. to eliminate or reduce minority group isolation in one 
or more schools, 

b. to reduce &}»c number of miiiority^group children in minority 
group isolated schools, or 

c. to prevent minority group isolation in any school with at 
least 207* but not more than 50% minority enrollment, or 
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5« It has adopted and is implementing (or will do so) a plan to 

enroll children from another district, thus i^mking a significant 
contribution to reducing minority group isolation in one or mote 
schools of the other district. 

Other types of eligibility: 

1* Metropolitan Area projects (see analysis, Sec. 709). 

2. Establishing or maintaining one or more integrated schools. 
(The district is eligible if (a) in the previous year it 
enrolled at least 15,000 minor ity-group children, or if its 
total enrollment was more than 507. minority, and (b) it has 
applied for and will receive at least an equal amount of 
assistance for a pilot program or project to overcome the 
adverse effects of minority group isolation by improving 
academic achievement in one or more schools.) 



1. Supplementary remedial services, including student-to-student 
tutoring, to meet special needs of children in schools affected 
by a plan. 

2. Additional staff, and training and retraining staff for such 
school s, - 

3. Recruiting, hiring and training teacher aides. 

4. Inservice teacher training. 

5. -^JjUldance, counseling and other personal services for children. 



AUTHORIZED ACTIViyiES (SEC. 707) 





new curricula and instructional methods 



education program. 
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7. Programs using shared facilities for career education and 
other specialized activities. 

8. Innovative interracial educational programs, including exchanges. 
9* Community activities, including public information, in support 

of a plan. 

10. Administrative and auxiliary services, 

11. Planning, evaluation and dissemination of information. 

12. Repair or minor remodeling of facilities, including acquisition 
of instructional equipment and lease or purchase of mobile units 
(this category limited to 10 percent of the grant). 

SPECIAL PROCX\MS MID PROJKCTS iSZC. 708) 

1. Assistant Secretary for Education, from his reserved funds, 
may make grants to, and contracts with, state and local educa- 
tional agencies, and other public orgunizations and agencies 
(or a combination of them) to carry out any of the authorized 
activities. (As much as 5% of total appropriations.) 

2. Within state allocations. Assistant Secretary reserves 8% 

for grants to, and contracts with, public or private ag<?ncies, 
institutions or organizations (other than local educational 
agencies) to carry out programs or projects to support the 
development or ircplc:nentation of plans and authorized activities. 

3. Assistant Secretary, from his reserved funds, shall expend not 
less than A% of total appropriations in grants to, and contracts 
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with, nonprofit agencies, institutions and organizations to 
develop bllinguaNbicultural curricula (at request of local 
educational agencies), and to local educational agencies to 
develop and implement bilinguaUbicultural curricula* 

(In making bilihguaUbicultural grants and contracts, there 
must be provision for local educational agency implementation, 
and for training of teachers and other educational personnel.) 

(The local educational agency or other contractor must establish 
and involve in planning and implementation a representative 
progreun or project committee, with membership at least half 
of parents and at least half of members of the affected minority 
group.) 

METROPOLITAN AREA PROJECTS (SEC. 709) 

Five percent of the authorized funds (that is, $50 million in fiscal 1973 

and $50 million in fiscal 1974) are re^'^rved for the purpose of making 

Metropolitan Area Project grants to locui educational agencies. To be 

eligible under this section, an LEi\ must be located within or adjacent 

Statistical 

to a Standard Metropolitan/Area, its schools are not attended by a sig- 
nificant number or proportion of minority- group children, and it muat 
have made arrangements with an LEA within its SMSA, the schools of which 
are attended by a significant proportion of minority- group children, 
for the establishment or maintenance of one or morr Integrated schools. 
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Grants under this ncction arc for the following purposes: 

. 4 «. 

1. To assist eligible LiiA's In establishing and maintaining 
Integrated ^schools* 

2. To enable croup:> of LEiV's In an SMSA to develop Jointly a 
plan to reduce and eliminate minority group Isolatlont to the 
maximum extent possible^ in the public elementary and secondary 
schools in the SKSA. 

3« To pay ail or part of the cost of planning and constructing 
Integrated education parks at the secondary levels serving one 
or more LEA's in an SMSA. 

At least one grant under this section must be for the purpose described 
In subparagraph 2 above. The goal of such a Joint plan is that by a date 
no later than July 1, 1983, each school in the SKSA shall enroll at 
least half of the percentage of minority. group children enrolled in * 
all the schools of the SMSA. At least two-thirds of the LEA's in the 
SMSA must approve the grant application, and at least two-thirds of the 
SMSA' 8 enrollment must be represented by the districts approving the 
application. 

APPLICATIONS (Sl-C. 710) 

Among the requirements: 

I. Application must havci been developed in open consultation 

with parents, teachers and (where applicable) secondary school 
studenta, Including public hearings, aijd with the participation of 
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a rcprcGcntative conmlttee of parents, teachers, and (secondary) 
students. 

2. Operation of procrani must be in consultation with, and with the 
involvement of, parents and comraunity representatives. 

3. The plan may not involve freedom of choice as a means of 
dcsesregatlon, unless the Assistant Secretary determines that 
freedom of choice will achieve complete desegregation of a dual 
school system. 

A. The state educational agency must be given reasonable opportunit> 
to offer recommendations to the applicant and to submit comments 
to the Assistant Secretary. 

5. Effective procedures for continuing evaluation. 

CRITKUIA FOR APPROVAL (SEC. 710) 
I. The need for assistance 

a. Extent of minority group isolation in the district as 
compared with others in the state. 

b. Financial need of the district as compared with others In 
the state. 

c. The expense and difficulty of carrying out a plan in the 
district as compared with others in the state. 

d. The degree to which deficiencies in the quality of education 
in the district exceed those of others in the state. 

2. The degree to which the plan i« likely to effect a decrease in 
minority group ^isolation. 
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3. The extent to which the plan constitutes a comprehensive district- 
wide approach to elimination of minority group Isolation, to the' 
maximum extent possible, in the schools of the district. 

A. The degree to which the program offers promise of achieving the 
stated purposes of ESAA. 

5. The amount of the grant does not exceed the amount available 
in the state allocation in relation to other applications from 
the state. 

6. The degree to which the plan Involves the total educational 
resources of the community. 

7. Ho less favorable consideration will be given by the Assistant 
Secretary to an application by a district which has voluntarily 
adopted a plan than will be given to one by a district legally 
required to adopt such a plan. 

EVALUATIOHS (SHC. 713) 
No more than U of the total appropriation may be reserved in any year for 
grants to, and contracts with, state educational agencies, institutions of 
higher education and private organizelions. Institutions, and agencies, 
incl^uding committees estabJished locally to adyise on programs and projects, 
for the purpose of evaluating specific programs and projects assisted By 
£SAA. 

WEIG»m)R I!O OD SCliOOLS (Si-C. 719) 
"Nothing in this title «hall be construed as requiring any local educa- 
tional agency which assigns students to school, on the basis of geographic 
attendance areas drawn on a racially nondiscriminatory basis to adopt any 
other method of student assignment." 



PROHIBITION AGAINST ASSIGNMENT OR TRANSPORTATION 
OF STUDENTS TO OVERCOME RACIAL IMBALANCE 

(TITLE VIII. HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1972) 



Sec. 801 states that no provision of the act (including Title VII) shall 
be construed to require the assifinment or transportation of students or 
teachers in order to overcome racial imbalance. 

Sec. 802 prohibits the use of funds appropriated under the act for 
transportation: 

a. To overcome imbalance in any school or school system. 

b. To carry out a plan of desegregation, except on the express 
written voluntary request of school officials, and even in 
that case when the time or distance of travel is so great 
as to risk the health of children or significantly impinge 
on the educational process, or where the receiving school 
would provide inferior educational opportunities. 

Sec. 802 also prohibits any Federal official urging' or persuading any 
school district to use such transportation regardless of the source of 
funding, and prohibits conditioning the receipt of Federal funds on the 
adoption of such a program. 

Sec. 803 postpones the effectiveness of any U.S. district court order 
requiring transfer or transportation for balance until all appeals have 
been exhausted, or until the time for appeals has ejcpired. This section 
expires January 1, 197A. 
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Sc?. 80A authorizes a parent of a child transported under a court order 
to- reopen or intervene in the further implementation of the order. 

Sec. 805 states that the rules of evidence required to prove discrimina- 
tion in ascijjMmcnt practices shall be uniform throughout the United Statet. 

Bee. 806 restates the application of Sec. 407(a) of the Civil Rights Act 
o£ 1964 (prohibiting orders for racial balance requiring transportation) 
to every school and school district in every region of the United States. 



« 
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^1 ' . -.,1. "TITLE IX— ETHNIC HERITAGE PROGRAM • 20 use 821 

"STATEMKNT OF rOLlCY 

"Sec. 901. In recognition of tlic hoterog^cneous composition of the 

I Nation and of the fact that in a nuiitiothnic society a greater under- 
standing of tJie contributions of one's own heritage and those of one's 
fellow citizens C4in contribute to a more harmonious, patriotic, and 
^ ^ conmiitted populace, and in rccoj^nition of the principle that all 

persons in tne educational institutions of the Nation should have an 
opportunity to learn about the differing and unique contributions to 
the national heritage made by each ethnic group, it is the purpose of 
^ * this title to provide assistance designed to afford to students oppor- 

i • • - tunitics to learn about the nature of their own cultural heritage, and 

*^ ^*^™y contributions of the cultural heritages of the other ethnic 
groups of the Nation. 

"ethnic HERITAQE studies. rROQRAMB 

i Ow i« ts» "Sea 902. The Commissioner is authorized to make grants to, and 

f SS^ ^ contracts with, public and private nonprofit educational agendc& 
I institutions, and organizations to assist them in planning, developing, 

establishing, and operating ethnic heritage^ studies promms. as 
_ • provided in this title. *^ © -"^ 

1 * • 

3- "AimiORIZED ACT iVl T lJK S 

J- * **Sec. 903. Each program assisted under this title shall— 

I • , "(1) develop curriculum materials for use in elementary and 

* • . • /; secondary schools and institutions of higher education relating 

to the history, geography, society, economy, literature, art, music, 
r s . and general culture of 

I which the program is concerned, and the contributions of that 

ethnic group or groups to the American heritage ; 

r^{2) disseminate curriculum materials to permit their use in 
elementary and secondary schools and institutions of hicher 
education throughout the Nation ; 

"(3) provide training for persons using, or preparinir to use, 
curriculum materials developed imder this title ; and 

J (4) cooperate with persons and organizations with a special 
interest in the rf;hnic group or groups with which the program is 
concerned to assist them in promoting, encouraging, developing, • 
or producing programs or other activities which relate to tlfe 
history, culture, or traditions of that etlmic group or groups. 



r 



"applications 



I Sec. 904. (a) Any publK or private nonprofit agency, institution, 

or organization dcsinng a.' dstance under this title shall make appU- 
r r ? accordance with the provisions of this title and 

I S^wPiT^'fJ*"^ """^ "^'^^ regulations of the Commissioner pro- 

i- "^I?!?^* mulgated for the purposes of fli s t tie. The Commissioner «;hftll 

•onditioM, •PProveanapplicatronunderthistitleonlyifiy^ 



I 



^^^11^°^ 'T^'^^ ^^"^ application seeks assistance 
will be operated by the applicant and that the applicant will carrv 
out such program m accordance with this title ; 
t'o ^^g^^^^^P'^Sram will involve the activities described in sec- 



I - • • aonvud;ana 

I , "(3) such program has been planned, and will be carried out, 

m consultation with an advisory council which is representative 

. ! J^'^'u^TP ^"".""P! y'*-^ ^^^ch the pro-am is con- 

I cerned and which is appointed in a manner preicribed by regu- 



■u ^"f^,*" u ^ ^ilP^u'^^ applications under this title, the Commissioner 

|, ordination, shall insure that there is cooperation and coordinati'on of efforts amone 

0 the prom^ms assisted under tliis title, including the exchange of maS 

ERIC ^ >nd mformation and joint programs whero appropiSt^ ^ 



"aDBIINISTRATIVE PROVIStOKS 



"Sec. 905. (a) In carrying: out this title, the Commissioner shall 
r .tnake arrancraients which will utilize (1) the research focilities andH " 
j_ personnel of institutions of higher education, (2) the special knowl* ; 
I edge of ethnic groups in local ronmiunities and of foivigii students 
pui*suing their education in this country, (3) the expertise of teachers 
m elementary and seomdaty schools and institutions of liigher edu- 
cation, and (4) the taleaits and experience of any other groups such 
as foundations, civic CTOups, and fratcnial organizations which would 
further the goals of the profi^rams. 
**(b) Funds appropriated to carry out this title may lie used to cover FUnds, 
. all or part of tho cost of .establishing^ and carrying out the programs, ^*«>«* 
including the cost of research matenals and resources, academic con- 
sultants, and the cost of training of staff for the purpose of carrying 
out the purposes of this title. Such funds may also be used to provide 
stipends (in such amounts as may be determined in accordance with 
regulaticms of the Commissioner) to individuals receiving training as 
part of such programs, including allowances for dependents. 

^'national advisory council 

**Sec. 906. (a) There is. hereby established a Natiwial Advisoiy 
Council on Ethnic Heritage Studies consisting of fifteen members 
appointed by the Secretary who shall be appointed* serve, and be com- 
pensated as provided in part D of the Gejicral Education Provisions 

Antt, p 

"(b) Such Council shall, with respect to the program authorized by 
^ title, carry out the duties and functions specified in part D of the 
General Education Provisions Act. 

''appropriations authorized 

"Sec. 907. For the purpose of carrying out this title, there are 
authorized to be appropriated $15,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973. Sums appropriated pursuant to this section shall, not- 
mtlistanding any other provision of law unless enacted in express y 
limitation of this sentence, remain available for expenditure and ^'^'^ 
oblimtion until the end of the fiscal year succeeding the fiscal year for 
whidi they were appropriated.-'. 

June^aO^dS? "^^^^ "aade by subsection (a) shall be effective after Kfftotiva 



CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 



(P.L. 8&-362) 



Title IV— Deseorboation of Public Education 



DEFINITIONS 



Sec. 401. As used in this title — 

(a) "Commissioner" means the Commissioner of Education. 

(b) "D^frregration" meuns the assignment of students to public 
schools and within such schools without regard to their race, color, re- 
ligion^ or national origin, but "desegregation" shall not mean the as- 
signment of students to public schools in order to overcome racial 
imbalance. 

(c) "Public school" means any elementary or secondary educational 
institution, and "public college'^ means any institution of higher edu- 
cation or any technical or vocational school above the secondaiy 
school level,. provided that such public school or public college is 
operated by a State, subdivision of a State, or governmental agency 
within a State, or operated wholly or predominantly from or through 
the use of governmental funds or property, or funds or property de- 
rived from a governmental source. 

(d) "School board" means any agency or agencies which adminis- 
ter a system of one or more public schools and any other agency which 
is responsible for the assignment of students to or within such system* 

SURVEY AND REFORT OF EDUCATIONAL OPF0RTUNITIE6 

Sec. 402. The Commissioner shall conduct a survey and make a re- 



ment of this title, concerning the lack of availability of equal educa- 
tional opportunities for individuals by reason of race, color, reli^on, 
or national origin in public educational institutions at all levels in the 
United States, its territories and possessions, and the District of 
Columbia. 



port to the President and the Conj 




within two years of the enact- 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 



Sec. 403. The Commissioner is authorized, upon the application of 
any school board, State, municipality, school district, or other gov- 
enimental unit legally responsible for operating a public school or 
schools, to render technical assistance to such applicant in the prepara- 
tion, adoption, and implementation of plans for the desegregation of 
public schools. Such technical assistance may, among other activities, 
include making available to such agencies information regarding ef- 
fectiw methods of coping with special educational problems occa- 
sioned by desegregation, and making available to such agencies per- 
sonnel 6i the Office of Education or other persons speciaify equipped 
to advise and assist them in coping with such problems. 



TRAINING INSTTTCrrES 



Sec. 404. The Commissioner is authorized to arrange, through 
grants or contracts, with institutions of higher education for the oper- 
ation of short-term or regular session institutes for special training 
deigned to improve the ability of teachers, supervisors, counselors, 
and other elementary or secondary school personnel to deal effectively 
with special educational problems occasioned by desegregation. Indi- 
viduals who attend such an institute on a full-time basis may be paid 
stipends for the period of their attendance at such institute in amounts 
specified by the Commissioner in regulations, including allowances 
for travel to attend such institute. 



QUA NTS 



ERIC 



Sec. 405. (a) The Commissioner is authorized, upon application of 
a school board, to make grants to such board to pay, in whole or in 
part, the cost of — 

(1) giving to teachers and other schooV personnel inservice 
traimng m dealing with problems incident to desegregation, and 

(2) employing specialists to advise in problems incident to 
desegreg&tion. 

(b) In determining whether to make a grant, and in fixing the 
amount thereof and the terms and conditions on which it will be made, 
the Cx)mmissioner shall take into consideration the amount available 
for grante under this section and the other applications which are 
pending before him ; the financial condition of the applicant and the 
other resource available to it; the nature, extent, and gravity of its 
probleios incident to desegregation; and such other factors as he finds 
relevant. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec. 406. Payments pursuant to a grant or contract under this title 
may be made (after necessary adjustments on account of previously 
made overpayments or underpayments) in advance or by way of reim- 
detoraS installments, as the Commissioner may 

SUITS BT TIIE ATTGRNET GENERAL 

in w?lting^^*^ ^en«ver the Attorney General receives a complaint 
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nr 1 ^ mnmt or group of parents to the eflfect that his 

or their minor cnildren, as members of a class of persons similarly 

So^te^v"^^^^^^^^ ' «^ equal piS 

hnPhJi^T^-^? ""^"'^'• 'dual, or his parent, to the eflFect that he 
has been denied admission to or not permitted to continue in 

oTn&ljr''^ ""^^'^ -^^^ 

?ertifie^taMS;£'"''^^ believes the complaint is meritorious and 
f . t^ie signer or signers of sucli complaint are unable, in his 
judgment to initmie and maintain appropriate legal proceedings for 
relief and that the institution of an action will maferiSly fuS the 
SlTs aSr.'^^^^ publiceducation,Korne; 

«^f^rnnUf« K 1 f 5^*^'' T'^^^ SUCh COmplaillt tO th^ 

appropriate school board or college authority and after certifying that 

to She cS^^^^^ ^'^^ ^ i^aLaWe-timi 

in ??i noma J ^"^^ complaint, to institute for or 

m the name of the United States a civil action m any aoDroDriate 
district court of the United States against such nart?e7an§ for S 
relief as may be appropriate, and sucH court shall We and shSl ex^^^^^^^ 

S^dei"&thifc^^^ P"-"-^ this secS;^^^^^^ 

UnftPd ^fofnc r"^ empower any official or court of the 

inv k *° '^"^ ''"r ^''^e^' seeking to achieve a racial balance in 

tttrf '''''' ''^^^^ o"j^eT4t nC ^w" o1 

Attornev rpnl"'?'' '^^P^l^''^^ ^^^th constitutional stand!.X The 

oreconomicstanding^ 

writinit or do<-nment whkin S™?'""? "sed m this section is a 
Unitef States C™f """" ""'""'"e =«=«<»> 1001, title 18, 

in public education ^ '""''^ ^e^'"^* discriminatioJ 



TITLE III— SUPPLEMENTARY EDUCATIONAL CENTERS 
AND SERVICES ; GUIDANCE, COUNSELING, AND 
TESTING 

APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 30L (a) The Commissioner shall carry out a program for mak* 
ing grants for supplementary educational centers and services, to 
stimulate and assist in the i)rovision of, vitally needed educational serv- 
ices not available in sufficient quantity or quality; and to stimulate 
ond assist in the development and establishment of exemplary ele* 
mentary and secondary school educational programs to serve as models 
for regular school programs, and to assist the States in establishing 
and maintaining programs of testing and guidance and counseling. 

(b) For the purpose of making erants under this title, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $550,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, $575,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
Juno 30, 1972, and $"605,000,000 for the fiscal year endmg June 30, 
1973.^ In addition, there are hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and each of the succeeding fiscal 
years, such sums as may be necessary for the administration of State 
plans, the activities of advisory councils, and the evaluation and dis* 
semination activities required under this title. 

(20 U:S.C. 841) Enacted April 11, 1965, RL. 89-10, Title III, seo. 301, 79 
Stat. 39: amended Nov. 3, 1966, P.L. 89-750, Title I, see. 131, 80 Stat. 1201: 
amended Jan. 2, 1968, P.L. 90-247, Title I, sec. 131t 81 Stat. 788: amended 
April 13, 1970, P.L. 91-230, Title I, sec. 131(a) (1), 84 Stat. 130. 

ALLOTMENT AMONG STATES 

Sec. 302. (a)(1) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
each fiscal year for the purposes of this paragraph an amount equal to 
not more than 3 per centum of the amount appropriated for sucn year 
for grants under this title. The Commissioner shall allot the amount 
appropriated pursuant to this , paragraph among Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands according to their respective needs for assistance under 
this title. In addition for each fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 1972, 
he shall allot from such amount to (A) the Secretary of the Interior 
the amount necessarjr to provide programs and projects for the pur- 
pose of thi s title for individuals on reservations serviced by elemen* 

t Sec. 131(c) of P.L. 91-230 reads as follows: 

(c) Any appropriation for tha purposes of title V of the National Defense Education Act of lOAB for 
fP^ (SS*^??'^?^"^ after Jana 30, 107O» shall be doenied to have been appropriated purtoant toare> 
Men 301 of tho Elementary and Seoot^dary Education Act of 1005. 

0»-220 0—71 6 
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tary and secondary schools operated for Indian children by the De- 
partment of the Interior, and (B) the Secretary of Defense the amount 
necessary for such assistance for children and teachers in the overseas 
dependents schools of the Department of Defense. The terms upon 
which payments for such purpose shall be made to the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Defense shaU be determined pursuant to 
Buch criteria as the Commissioner determines wUl best carry out the 
purposes of this title. 

^ (2) From the sums appropriated for making grants under this 
title for any fiscal year pursuant to section 301(d), the Commissioner 
shall allot $200,000 to each State and shall allot the remainder of such 
sums among the States as follows: 

(A) He shall allot to each State an amount which bears the 
same ratio to 50 per centum of such remainder as the number of 
children aged five to seventeen, inclusive, in the State bears to the 
number of such children in all the States, and 

(B) He shall allot to each State an amount which bears the 
same ratio to 50 per centum of such remainder as the population 
of the State bears to the population of all the States. 

For the purposes of this subsection, the term **State** does not include 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

(d) The number of children aced five to si9venteen, inclusive, and 
the total population of a State and of all the States shall be determined 
by the Commissioner on the basis of the most recent satisfactory data 
available to him. 

(c) The amount allotted to any State under subsection (a) for any 
fiscal year, which the Commissioner determines \vill not be requircci 
for the period for which that amount is available, shall be available for 
grants pursuant to section 306 in such State, and if not so needed 
may be reallotted or used for grants pursuant to section 306 in other 
States. Funds available for reoTlotmcnt may bo reallotted from time to 
time, on such dates during that period ns the Commissioner may fix, 
among other States in proportion to the amounts originally allotted 
among those States under subsection (a) for that year, but mth the 
proportionate amount for any of the other States being reduced to the 
extent it exceeds the sum the Commissioner estimates that State needs 
and will be able to use for that period; and the total of these reductions 
may be similarly reallotted among the States whose proportionate 
amounts were not so reduced. Any amount reallotted to a State under 
this subsection from funds appropriated pursuant to section 301 for 
any fiscal year shall be deemed to be a part of the amount allotted to it 
under subsection (a) for that year. 

(d) The amounts made available under the first sentence of sub- 
section (c) for any fiscal year shall remain available for grants during 
the next succeeding fiscal year. 

(20 U.S.C. 845?) Enacted April 11, 1965, P.L. S^IO, TiUc HI, bcc. 302, 79 
Stat. 40: amended Nov. 3, 1966, P.L. 89-750, Title I, sec. 132, 80 Stat. 1201; 
amended Jan. .2, 1968, P.L 90-247, Title I, sec. 131, 81 Stot. 789; amended 
April 13, 1970, P.L, 91-230, Title I, sec. 131(a) H), &4.atat, 
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USES OF FEDERAL FUNDS 

Sec. 303. (a) It is the purpose of this title to combine within a 
single authorization, subject to the modifications imposed by the provi- 
sions and requirements of this title, the programs formerly authorized 
?Lo j"® °^ National Defense Education Act of 

1958, nnd except as expressly modified by this title. Federal funds may 
be used for the same j ii/poses and the funding of the same types of ■ 
programs previously authorized by those titles. 

(b) Funds appropriated pursuant to section 301 shall be available 
only for grants in accordance with applications approved pursuant 
to this title for — 

(1) planning for and taking other steps leading to the develop- 
ment of programs or projects designed to provide supplementary 
educational activities and services described in paragraphs (2) 
and (3), including pilot projects designed to test the effectiveness 
of plans so developed; 

(2) the establishment or expansion of exemplary and innova- 
tive educational programs (including dual-enrollment programs 
and the lease or construction of necessary facilities) for the pur- 
pose of stimulating the adoption, of new educational programs 

; (including those described in section 503(4) and special programs 
■ lor handicapped children) in the schools of the State; and 

(3) the establishment, maintenance, operation, and expansion 
of programs or projects, including the lease or construction of 

• necessary facilities and the acquisition of necessary equipment 
designed to enrich the programs of local elementary and second- 
ary schools and to offer a diverse range of educational experience 
to persons of varying talents and needs by providing, especiaUy 
through new and improved approaches, supplementary educa- 
tional services and activities, such as— 

(A) remedial instruction, and school health, physical ' 
education, recreation, psychological, social work, and other 
services designed to enable and encourage persons to enter, 
remain in, or reenter educational programs, including the 
provision of special educational programs and study areas 
during periods when schools are not regularly in session; 

{D) comprehensive academic services and, where appro- 
priate, vocational guidance and counseling, for continuine 
adult education; 

_ (C) specialized instruction and equipment for students > 
interested in studying advanced scientific subjects, foreign 
languages, and other academic subjects which are not taught 
m the local schools or which can be provided more efltectively 
on a centralized basis, or for persons who are handicapped or 
of preschool age; 

(D) making available modern educational equipment and 
specially qualified personnel, including artists and musicians 
on a temporary basis for the benefit of children in public and 

fv^\ nonprofit schools, organizations, and institutions; 
• ^ developing, producing, and transmitting radio and 
television programs for classroom and other educational use; 

{t ) in the case of any local educational agency which is 
making a reasonable tax effort but which is nevertheless 
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unable to meet critical educational needs (including preschool 
education), because some or all of its schools are seriously 
overcrowded, obsolete, or unsafe, initiating and carrying out 

f)rograms or projects designed to meet those needs, particu- 
arly those which will result in more effective use of existing 
facilities; 

(G) providing special educational and related services for 
persons who are in or from rural areas or who are or have been 
otherwise isolated from normal educational opportunities, 
including, where approi)riate, the piovision of mobile educa- 
tional services ana equipment, special home study courses, 
radio, television, and related forms of instruction, bilingual 
education methods and visiting teachers' programs; 

(H) encouraging conmiunity involvement in educational 
programs; 

(I) providing programs for gifted and talented children; 
and 

(J) other specially designed educational programs or 



(4) programs for testing studBnts in the public and private 
elementary and secondary schools and in junior colleges and 
technical institutes in the State, and programs designed to 
improve guidance and counseling services at the appropriate levels 
in such schools. 

(c) In addition to the uses specified in subsection (b), funds 
appropriated for carrving out this title may be used for — 

(1) proper and efficient administration of State plans; 

(2) obtaining technical, professional, and clencal assistance 
and the services of experts and consultants to assist the advisorr 

: councils authorized by this title in carrying out their responsi* 
bilities; and 

(3) evaluation of plans, programs, and projects, and dissem- 
ination of the results thereof. 

(20 U.S.C- 843) Enacted April 11, 1965, P.L. 89-10, Title III, sec. 303, 79 
• Stat. 40; amended Nov. 3, ,1966, P.L. 89--750, Title I, sec. 152(b), 80 Stat. 1203, 
amended Jan. 2, 1968, P.L. 90-247, Title I, sec. 131, 81 Stat. 790: amended 
April 13, 1970, Title I, P.L. 91-230, sec. 131(a)(1), 84 Stat. 132. 

APPLICATION FOR GRANTS; CONDITIONS FOB APPROVAL 

Sec, 304, (a) A grant under this title pursuant to an approved 
State plan or by the Commissioner for a supplementary educational 
center or service program or project may be made only to a local 
educational agency or agencies, and then only if there is satisfactory 
assurance that, in the planning of that program or project there 
has been, and in the establishment and carrying out thereof there 
will be, participation of persons broadly representative of the cultural 
and educational resources of the area to be served. The term ''cultural 
and educational resources'' includes State educational agencies, institu- 
tions of higher education, nonprofit private schools, public and non- 
profit private agencies such as libraries, museums, musical and artistic 
organizations, educational radio and television, and other cultural 
and educational resources. Such grants may be made only upon 
application to the appropriate State educational agency or to the 



projects which meet the 




of this title; and 
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Commissioner, as the cose may be, at such tirae^ or times, in such 
manner, and containing or accompanied by such information as im 
Commissioner deems necessary. Such application shall — 

(1) provide that the activities and services for which assist- 
ance under this title is sought wiW be administered by or under 
the supervision of the applicant; 

(2) set forth a program for carrying out the purposes set forth 
in section 303(b) and provide for such methods of administration 
as are necessary for the proper and efficient operation of the 

programs; i t7 j 

(3) set forth policies and procedures which assure that bed- 
eral funds made available under this title for any fiscal year will 
be so used as to supplement and, to the extent practical, increase 
the level of funds that would, in the absence of such Federal funds, 
be made available by the applicant for the purposes described in 
section 303(b), and in no case supplant such funds; 

(4) provide, in the case of an application for assistance under 
this title which includes a project for the construction of necessary 
facilities, satisfactory assurance that — 

(A) reasonable provision has been made, consistent with 
the other uses to be made of the facilities, for areas in such 
facilities which are adaptable for artistic and cultural 

• , . activities, 

(B) upon completion of the construction, title to the 
facilities will be in a State or local educational agency, and 

(C) in developing plans for such facilities ^i) due con- 
sideration will be given to excellence of architecture and 
design and to the inclusion of works of art (not representing 
more than 1 per centum of the cost of the project), and (ii) 
there will be compliance with such standards as.the Secretary 
may prescribe or approve in order to insure that, to the extent 
appropriate in view of the uses to be made of the facilities, 
such facilities are accessible to and usable by handicapped 
persons; 

(5) provide for such fiscal control and fund accounting pro- 
cedures as may be necessary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for Federal funds paid to the applicant under this 
tide; and 

(6) provide for making an annual report and such other 
reports, in such form and containing sucn information, as the 
Commissioner may reasonably require to carry out his functions 
under this title and to determine the extent to which funds pro- 
vided under this title have been effective in improving the edu- 
cational opportunities of persons in the area served, and for 
keeping sucn records and for affording such access thereto as the 
Commissioner may find necessary to assure the correctness and 
verification of such reports. 

(b) An appUcation by a local educational agency for a grant under 
this title may be approved only if it is consistent with the applicable 
pro visions of this title and — 

(1) meets the requirements set forth in subsection (a) ; 

(2) provides that the program or project for which application 
is made— 
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^^^^^ «^vailable talents and resources 

and will substantially increase the educational opportunities 
m the area to be served by the applicant, and 

(B) to the extent consistent with the number of children 
enrolled imionprofit private schools in the area to be served 
whose educational needs are of the type provided by the pro- 
gram or project, makes provision for the participation of 
such children; and 
(3) has been reviewed by a panel of experts, 
(c) Amendments of apphcations shall, except as the Commissioner 
may otherwise provide by or pursuant to regulations, be subject to 
approval m the same manner as original applications. 

R»f?°^V-^-^- ^A^l ^^'^''H^ Ag^^ 1965, P.L. 89t10, Title III, sec. 304, 79 
?9nV lo'no"*"'^*^ \19,6„6.'„P;f; 89-750, Title I, sees. 133, 134, 80 ^tat. 
1201, 1202; amended Jan. 2, 1968, P.L. 90-247, TiUe \, sec. 131 81 fetet. 791 
amended April 13, 1970, P.L. 91-230, Title I, sec. 131(a) (1), 84 Stat 133 

STATE PLANS 

Sec. 306. (a)(1) Any State desiring to reqeive payments for any 
hscal year to carry out a State plan under this title shall (A) establish 
witmn Its btate educational agency a State advisory council (herein- 
after referred to as the State advisory council) which meets the 
requirements of this subsection, (B) set dates before which local educa- 
tional agencies must have submitted applications for grants to the 
State educational agency, and (C) 8uT)mit to the Commissioner, 
throueh Its State educational agency, a State plan at such time and 
in SUCH detail as the Commissioner may deem necessaiy. The Commis- 
sioner may, by regulation, set uniform dates for the submission of 
otate Rlans and apphcations. 

(l/sh^l—^*^*^ advisory council, established pursuant to paragraph 

(A) be appointed by the State educational agency, and be 
broadly representative of the cultural and educational resources 
of the State (as defined in section 304(a)) and of the public, 
includmg persons representative oi— 

(i) elementary and secondary schools, 
(u) institutions of higher education, and 
.(iii) 

areas of professional competence in dealing witii 
children needing special education because of physical or 
mental handicaps; 
.. (B) advise th6 State educational agency on the preparation 
of, and policy matters arising in the administration of, the State 
. plan, mcludmg the development of criteria for approval of an- 
, phcations under such State plan; 

(C) review, and make recommendations to the State educa- 
tional agency on the action to be taken with respect to, each 
apphcation for a grant under the State plan; 

(D) evaluate programs and projects assisted under this title: 
and ' 

(E) prepare and submit through the State educational agency 
a report of its activities, recommendations, and evaluations, to- 

. .gether with such additional comments as the State educational 
I agency deems appropriate, to the Commissioner and to the 
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National Advisory Council, established pursuant to this title, at 
such times, in sucri form, and in sUch detail, as the Secretary may 
prescribe. 

(3) Not less than ninety days prior to the beginning of any fiscal 
ear in which a State desires to receive a grant under this title, such 
tate shall certify the establishment of, and membership of, its State 

advisory council to the Commissioner. 

(4) Each State advisory council shall meet within thirty days 
after certification has been accepted by the Commissioner and select 
from ite membership a chairman. Thd time, place, and manner of 
meeting shall be as provided by such council, except that such council 
shall have not less than one public meeting each year at which the 
public is given opportunity to express views concerning the adminis- 
tration and operation of this^ title* 

(5) State advisory councils shall be authorized to obtain the 
services of such professional, technical, and clerical personnel as may 
be necessary to enable them to carry out their functions under this 
title and to contract for such services as may be necessary to enable 
them to carry out their evaluation functions. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve a State plan, or modification 
thereof, if ho determines that the plan submitted for that fiscal year — 
(1)(A) except in the case of funds available for the purpose 
described in paragrnph (4) of section 303(b), ^ sets forth a pro- 
gram (including educational needs, and their basis^ and the man* 
ner in which the funds paid to the State under this title shall be 
used in meeting such eaucational needs) under which funds paid 
to the State under section 307(a) will be expended solely for the 
improvement of education in the State through grants to local 
educational agencies for programs or projects in accordance with 
sectior^ 303 and 304: Provided, That, m the case of a State educa-* 
tionai agency that also is a local educational agency, its approval 
of a program or project to be carried out by it in the latter capacity 
ehall| for the purposes of this title, he deemed an award of a grant 
by it upon apj^lication of a local educational agency if the State 
plan contains, in addition to the provisions otherwise required by 
this section, provisions and assurances (applicable to such pro* 
grains or proiect) that are fully equivalent to those otherwise 
required of a local educational agency; 

(B) in the case of funds available for the purpose described in 
paragraph (4) of section 303(b), sets forth— 

(i) a program for testing students in the public elementary 
and secondary schools of such State or in the public junior 
colleges and technical institutes of such State, and, if author- 
ized by law, in other elementary and secondary schools and 
in other Junior colleges and technical institutes in such 
State, to identify students with outstanding; aptitudes and 
ability, and the means of testing which will be utilized in 
^ carrymg out such program; and 

t Sec. 131 (b) of Publtc Law gi-230 provides as follcm's: 

(b) In the case of any fiscal year ending prior to Jtily 1, 1973, each State submittlnt a State plan ander 
title ni of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1M6 shall assure the Commissioner of 
' Education that it will eipend for the purpose described In paragrnph (4) of section 303(b) of each title 
III an ftmount at least equal to 60 per centum of the amount eipended by that SUte for the purposes 
of title V«*A of the National Defense Education Act of 1066 from funds appropriated porsaant to such 
title V-A for the fiscal year ending June 90, mo. 
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(ii) a program of guidance and counseling at the appro* 
priate levels in the pubUc elementary and secondary schools 
or pubUc junior colleges and technical institutes of such 
State, (A) to advise students of courses of study best suited 
to their abilityi aptitudes and skills, (B) to advise students in 
their decisions as to the type of educational program they 
should pursue, the vocation they train for and enter, and the 
job opportunities in the various fields, and (C) to encourage 
students vnth outstanding aptitudes and ability to complete 
their secondary school education, take the necessary courses 
for admission to institutions of higher education, and enter 
such institutions and such programs may include, at the 
discretion of such State agency, short-term sessions for 
persons engaged in guidance and counseling }n elementary 
and secondary schools, junior colleges, and technical in* 
stitutes in such State; 

(2) sets forth the administrative organization and procediures, 
including the qualifications for personnel having responsibilities 
in the administration of the plan in such detail as the Commis- 
sioner may prescribe by regulation; 

(3) sets forth criteria for achieving an equitable distribution of 
assistance under this title, which criteria shall be based on con- 
sideration of (A) the size and ^population of the State, (B) the 
geographic distribution and density of the pop^ulation within the 
otate, and (C) the relative need of persons in different geograpMc 
areas and in different population ^oups within the State for the 
kinds of services and activities described in section 303, and the 
financial ability of the local educational agencies serving such 
persons to provide such services and activities; 

(4) provides for ^ving special consideration to the application 
of any local educational agency which is making a reasonable tax 
effort but which is nevertheless unable to meet critical educational 
needs, including preschool education for four- and five-year-olds 
and including where appropriate bilingual education, because 
some or all of its schools are seriously overcrowded (as a result of 
growth or shifts in enrollment or otherwise), obsolete, or' unsafe; 

(5) provides that, in approving applications for grants for 
pro-ams or projects, applications proposing to carry out pro- 
grams or projects planned under tnis title will receive special 
consideration; 

(6) provides for adoption of effective procedures (A) for the 
evaluation, at least annually, of the effectiveness of the programs 
and projects, by the State advisory council, supported under the 
State plan in meeting the purposes of this title, (B) for appropri- 
ate dissemination of the results of such evaluations ancl other 
information pertaining to such programs or projects, and (C) for 
adopting, where appropriate, promising educational practices 
developed through such programs or projects; 

(7) provides that not less than 50 per centum of the amount 
which such State receives to carry out the plan in such fiscal year 
shall be used for purposes of paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 
303(b); 
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(8) provides that not less than 15 per centum of the amount 
which such State receives to cany out the plan in such fiscal year 
shall be used for special programs or projects for the education 
of handicapped children; 

(9) sets forth policies and procedures which give satisfactory 
assurance that Federal funds made available under this title for 
any fiscal year (A) will not be commingled with State funds, and 
(B) will be so used as to supplement and, to the extent practical, 
increase the fiscal effort (determined in accordance with criteria 
prescribed by the Commissioner, by regulation) that would, in the 
absence of such Federal funds, be made by the applicant for edu- 
cational purposes; 

(10) provides for such fiscal control and fund accounting pro- 
cedures OS may be necessary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for Federal funds paid to the State under this title; 

(11) provides for making an annual report and such other 
- reports, in such form and containing such information, as the 

Commissioner may reasonably require to carry out his functions 
under this title and to determine the extent to which funds pro- 
vided under this title have been effective in improving the educa- 
tional opportunities of persons in the areas served by the programs 
or projects supported under the State plan and in the State as a 
whole, including reports of evaluations made in accordance ^vith 

• objective measurements under the State plan pursuant to para- 
graph (6), and for keeping such records and for affording such 
access thereto as the Commissioner may find necessary to assure 

• the correctness and verification of such reports; 

(12) provides that final action with respect to any application 
(or amendment thereof) regarding the proposed final disposition 
thereof shall not be taken without first affording the local educa- 
tional agency or agencies submitting such application reasonable 
notice and opportunity for a hearing; and 

(13) contains satisfactory assurance that, in determining the 
eligibility of any local educational agency for State aid or the 
amount of such aid, grants to that agency under this title shall 
not be taken into consideration. 

(c) .The Commissioner may, if he finds that a State plan for any 
fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 1973, is in substantial incompliance 
with the requirements set forth in subsection (b), approve that part 
of the plan v/hich is in compliance ^vith such requirements and make 
available (pursuant to section 307) to that State that part of the 
State's allotment which he determines to be necessary to carry out that 
part of the plan so approved. The remainder of the amount which 
such State is eligible to receive under this section may be made avail- 
able to such State only if the unapproved portion of that State plan 
hod been so modified as to bring the plan into compliance with such 
requirement : Provided, That the amount made available to a State 
pursuant to this subsection shall not be less than 50 per centum of 
the maximum amount which ^e State is eligible to receive under this 
section. 

(d) A State which has had a State plan approved for any fiscal - 
year may receive for the purpose of carrying out such plan, an amount 

O . not in excess of 85 per centum of its allotment pursuant to section 302* 

ERJC 
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(e)(1) The Commissioner shall not finally disapprove any pi 
submitted under subsection (a), or any modification thereof, \vithout 
first affordmg the State educational agency submitting the plan 
reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing. 

(2) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and op- 
portunity for hearings to any State educational agency, finds that 
there has been a failure to comply substantially with any requirement 
set forth m the plan of that State approved under section 305 or with 
any requirement set forth in the application of a local educational 
agency approved pursuant to section 304, the Commissioner shall 
notify the agency that further payments will not be made to the 
State under this title (or, in his discretion, that the State educational 
agency shall not make further payments under this title to specified 
local educational agencies affected by the failure) until he is satisfied 
that there is no longer any such failure to comply. Until he is so 
satisfied, no further payments shall be made to the State under this 
title, or payments by the State educational agency under this title shall 
be hmited to local educational agencies not affected by the failure, as 
the cose may be. 

(3) (A) If any State is dissatisfied \vith the Commissioner's final 
action with respect to the approval of a plan submitted under subsec- 
tion (a) or with his final action under paragraph (2), such State 
may, within 60 days after notice of such action, file with the United 
btatcs court of appeals for the circuit in which such State is located 
a petition for review of that action. A copy of the petition shall be 
forthwith transmitted by the clerk of the court to the Commissioner. 
Ihe Commissioner thereupon shall file in the court the record of the 
proceedings on which he based his action as provided in section 2112 
of title 28, United States Code. 

(B) The findings of fact by the Commissioner, if supported by 
substantial endcnce, shall be conclusive; but the court, for good cause 
shown may remand the case to the Commissioner to take further evi- 
dence, and the Commissioner may thereupon make new or modified 
findings of fact and may modify his previous action, and shall certify 
"> the a>urt the record of. the further proceedings. 

(C) The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the 
Commissioner or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of 
tfie court shaU be subject to review by the Supreme Court of the 
}S® * ri?* o^o"??" certiorari or certification as provided in section 
1254 of title 28, Umted States Code. 

(f)(1) If any local educational agency is dissatisfied mth the final 
action of the State educational agency with respect to approval of 
an application of such local agency for a grant pursuant to this title, 
such local agency may, within sixty days after such final action or 
notice thereof, whichever is later, file with the United States court 
of appeals for the circuit in which the State is located a petition for , 
review of that action. A copy of the petition shall be forthmth trans- 
mitted by the clerk of the court to the State educational agency. The 
btato educational agency thereupon shall file in the court the record 
of the proceedmgs on which the State educational agency based itd. 
provided m section 2112 of title 28, United States Code. 

(2) Ihe findings of fact by the State educational agency, if sup- 
porWd by substantial evidence shall bo conclusive; but the court, for 
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good cause shown, may remand the case to the State educational 
agency to take further evidence, and the State educational agency may 
thereupon make new or modified findings of fact and may modify its 
previous action, and shall certify to the court the record of the further 
proceedings. 

(3) The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the 
btate educational agency or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The 
judgment of the court shall be subject to review by ( the Supreme 
t-ourt of the United States upon certiorari or certification as pro- 
vided m section 1254 of title 28, United States Code. 

ta^ ^'^'P^^X^^'^^^^J^i 2, 1968, P.L. 90-247, Title I, sec. 131, 81 Stat. 
792; amended April 13, 1970, P.L. 91-230, Title I, sec. 131(a)(1) 84 Stat. 135 

SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS 

Sec. 306. (a) From the amount allotted to any State pursuant to 
section 302 which is not available to that State under a State plan 
approved pursuant to section 305, the Commissioner is authorised, 
subject to the provisions of section 304, to make grants to local 
educational agencies m such State for programs or projects which meet 
the purposes of section 303 and which, in the case of a local educational 
agency m a State which has a State plan approved, hold promise of 
making a substantial contribution to the solution of critical educa- 
tional problems common to all or several States. The Commissioner 
may not approve an application under this section unless the applica- 
tion has been submitted to the appropriate State educational agency 
for comment and recommendation with respect to the action to be 
application Commissioner regarding the disposition of the 

(b) Not less than 15 per centum of the funds granted pursuant to 
this section m any fiscal year shall be used for programs or projects 
cSin ^ ^^^^^^ educational needs of handicapped 

(20 U.S.C. 844b) Enacted Jan. 2, 1968, P.L. 90-247, Title I. sec. 131. 81 Stat 
796; amended AprU 13, 1970, P.L. 91-230, Title I, sec. 131(a)7l)! 84 St^t. 139? 



PAYMENTS 



Sec. 307. (a) From the allotment to each State pursuant to section 
k- 1, if fiscal year, the Commissioner shall pay to each State, 
whicn has had a plan approved pursuant to section 305 for that fiscal 
year, the amount necessary to carry out its State plan as approved. 

(bj xhe Oommissioner is authorized to pay to each State amounts 
necessary for the activities described in section 303(c), during anv 
fiscal year, except that (1) the total of such payments shall not be in 
excess of an amount equal to 7% per centum of its allotment for that 
fiscal year or, $150,000 ($50,000 in the case of the Commonwealth of 
Fuerto Ricp, Guam Amencan Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Trust Temtory of the Pacific Islands), whichever is greater, and 
m such payment, the amount paid for the administration of the 
btate plan for any fiscal year shall not exceed an amount equal to 
? per centum of Its allotment for that fiscal year or $100,000 ($35,000 
Sim^t^T V *? Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
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(c) The Commissioner shall pay to each applicant which has an 
application approved pursuant to section 30,6 the amount necessary 
to carry but the program or project pursuant' to such application. 
_ (d) Pa3rments under this section may be made in installments and 
in advance or by way of reunbursement, with necessary adjustments 
on account of overpayments or underpayments. 

(e) No payments shall be made under this title to any local educa- 
tional agencv or to anv State unless the Commissioner finds, in the case 
of a local educational agency, that the combined fiscal effort of that 
agency and the State with respect to the provision of free public edu- 
cation by that agency for the preceding fiscal year was not less than 
such combined fiscal effort for that purpose for the second preceding 
fiscal year or, in the case of a State, that the fiscal effort of that State 
for State aid (as defined by r-egulation) with respect to the provision 
of free public education in that State for the preceding fiscal year was 
not less than such fiscal effort for State aid for the second preceding 
fiscal year. 

(f) (1) In any State which has a State plan approved under section 
305(c) and in which no State agency is authorized by law to provide, 
or in which there is a substantial failure to provide, for effective par- 
ticipation on an equitable basis in programs authorized by this :titlo 
by children enrolled in any one or more private elementary or second- 
ary schools of such State in the area or areas served by such programs; 
the Commissioner shall arrange for the provision, on an equitable 
basis, of such programs and shall pay the costs thereof for any fiscal 
year out of that State's allotment. The Commissioner may arrange for 
such programs through contracts with institutions of higher education, 
or other competent nonprofit institutions or organizations. 

(2) In determining the amount to be withheld from any State's 
allotment for the provision of such programs, the Commissioner shall 
take mto account the number of children and teachers in the area or 
areas served bv such programs who are excluded from participation 
therein and who, except for such exclusion, might reasonably have 
been expected to participate. 

T^'cM^^J"*''?**. April 11, 1965, P.L. 89-10, Title III, sec. 307, formerly 
sec. 305, 79 Stat. 43; redesignated and amended Jan. 2, 1968, P.L. 90-247, Title I. 

"^mended April 13, 1970, P.L. 91-230, Title I, sec. 131(a)(1) 

o4 bt&t. lo9. 

RECOVEBT OF PAYMENTS 

Sec. 308. If within twenty years after completion of any construc- 
tion for which Federal funds have been paid under this title— 

(a) the owner of the facility shall cease to be a State or local 
educational agency, or 

(b) the facility shall cease to be used for the educational and 
related purposes for which it was constructed, unless the Com- 

» missioner determines in accordance with regulations that there is 
good cause for releasing the applicant or other owner from the 
obligation to do so, 
the United States shall be entitled to recover from the applicant or 
other owner of the facility an amount which bears to the then value of 
the facility (or so much thereof as constituted an approved project or 
OTojects) the same ratio as the amount of such Federal funds bore to 
the cost of the facility financed with the aid of such funds. Such value 
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Stat. 140. ^ ^' 91-230, Title I, sec. 131(a)(1), 84 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 

purposes set forth in seS sif- "^'^""""^ "> ""eeting the 
(B); ' submitted pursuant to section 305(a)(2) 

• ti|an«^Sf^^^^^^^^ out under this 

a|a^^^^ improvement of this title, 

reiJdTrth^Serte^ without 
majority of whom shftll hi wfSi ^" ^^"^^^^ ^^^^Ive members, a 
and culfuralT^Zct of^tL^U^^^^^^^ educational 
son who has professionftl Pnm«n?J including at least one per- 

capped chiireri Xm^^^^ " 
years except that (1) in thTcaTof fhl Pf.,W°'"^?!^ H ^"^^ 3 
appointed^ tenis of 1 veaJ^eal r^H fn*^ T^\'"' ^o"' «hall be 
terms of 2 years each im? fi? *VV°"^ appointed for 

portion of anA^ms sUl be for ^^^^^^^ fill thT unexpired 

by the President, the Secretarv nf w P.^^^o" only. When requested 
shall engage such technicll a/d w ¥d»^°?«on, and Welfare 

required to cairySut the functfo^^^^ ^ be 

able to the Council such ?«Prnf T i Voun^l. and shall make avail- 
such pertinent dal preparelW^^ other assistance and 
cation, and Welfare aH mav r^^J„5i%^®P*''^°'«"<^ of Health, Edu- 

(c) The Coundl shall m^L T ^^ out its functions, 

recommendations iSludi^^?^^^ annua report of its findings and 
visions of this tHli) To |re7d?nT?nH^ Pro- 
January 20 of each vear Thp Congress not later than 

CongrSs suchTomS^nd^eco^^^^^ 

respect to such report. recommendations as he may have with 
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Education Code Sections on the Subject of Teacher Preparation 
In the History, Culture, and Current Problems of Ethnic Minorities 



Article 2.7 Teacher Preparation 
(Article 2.7 added by Stats. 1969, Ch. 1S86) 

In-Service Preparation in Ethnic Backgrounds 

13250. On and after July 1, 1974, each school with a substantial 
population of students of diverse ethnic backgrounds shall provide an in- 
service preparation program designed to prepare teachers and other profes- 
sional school service personnel to understand and effectively relate to the 
history, culture, and current problems of these students and their environ- 
ment. For purposes of this article a school shall be considered to have a 
substantial population of students of diverse ethnic backgrounds where 25 
-backgrounds students in the school are of diverse ethnic 

A J^^^^o Section of same number added to 

Article 2.8 by Stats. 1969, Ch. 1453.) 

Approved Courses 

13250.1 The Department of Education shall develop a list of aoDroved 
^Hrf^H^t? 'J?^^^^ COTisidered acceptable for meeting the requirements of 
S?^cS department shall cause a list of approved courses to be 

published and distributed to interested teachers, admiiistrators, and govern- 
ing boards of school districts. The department shall be responsible for 

^^I^ff if ^-^^^ °J districts and colleges to develop adequate 

course offerings to satisfy the requirements of this article. 

(Added by Stats. 1969, Ch. 1586.) 
Content of In-Service Programs 

i-h^. 12250.2. In-service programs designed to fulfill the requirements of 
thi^ article may include, but need not be limited to, courses offered by 
conmunity colleges and colleges and universities approved by the State Board 
of Education. A district may provide an in-service program consisting in 
whole or in part of preparation other than college courses. ' 

FHnr.H^ LTTf^ ^^^^loP^d cooperatively with the Department of 

in-se^i??p^Jn'iSi\t?''u P'''°'' approval of the Department of Education. An 
JhP h^tnw^ ^^^^V^e^s the intent of this article shall encompass 

backgromZ' '^"'"''^''^ problems of the students of diverse ethnic 

T,,™^^ ^°llf?^ courses approved by the Department of Education for the 
purposes of this article shall be considered acceptable for salaiy credit 
purposes by any school district. District in-service programs shall specifv 
an amount of equivalent credit which shall be acceptable forsala^y c?^it 
purposes m the school district providing the in-service progr^! 

(Added by Stats. 1969, Ch. 1586. Section of same number added to 
Article 2.8 by Stats. 1969, Ch. 1453.) 



Budget 



13250.3. The Department of Education shall provide in its budget for 
the necessary funds to employ appropriate staff to implement the intent of 
this article. 

(Added by Stats. 1969, Oi. 1586.) 
Report to Legislature 

13250.4. The Department of Education shall make a progress report to 
the Legislature not later than the fifth legislative day of the 1972 
Regular Session. The department shall further report not later than the 
fifth legislative day of the 1974 Regular Session the nunber of districts 
to which this article is applicable at that time and the extent to which 
implementation has been- achieved. The department shall continually evalu- 
ate the results of this article. 

i^^i^ 5^^^^- ^^^^» ^- Section of same number added to 

■Article 2.8 by Stats. 1969, Ch. 1453.) 
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PROPOSAL FOR H I G SCHOOL INSTITUTE 
FOR ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY 



5DC SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

2500 Colorado Avenue. Santa Monica, California 90406 



11 September 1972 
CM-7967 



Center for Multicultural Systems 
Los Angeles Unified School District 
450 North Grand Avenue 
Building A^ Room 327 
Los Angeles, California 

Attention: Mr. Ronald Prescott 

Subject: High School Institute for Advanced 

Technology - SDC Proposal 73-5156 

Enclosure: (1) Propectus - 15 copies 

(2) Resumes - 15 copies 

(3) Price summary - 15 copies 

(4) Terms & Conditions - 15 copies 

Gentlemen : 

SDC is pleased to submit to the Los Angeles Unified School District 
subject proposal to assist the District in establishing a High School 
Institute for Advanced Technology. This proposal is based on d:,s- 
cussions between SDC and members of the staff of the Center for Multi- 
cultural Systems and contains the detailed plan for establishing and 
operating the Institute as a joint effort between the District and tlic 
Corporation, under the direction of District personnel. 

The proposed Institute is described fully in the attached Propectus. 
Basically, the Institute would serve two major purposes: 

a. It would bring together high school students of widely varying 
cultural backgrounds, but with a common interest in information 
processing technology, to give each individual the opportunity 
for meeting and knowing many persons of different cultures. 

b. It would furnish each student the opportunity to determine 
whether or not to expand his interest in information processing 
technology into pursuing a career path in one of the areas of 
the technology. 

We believe that the Institute represents an innovative approach to com- 
pleting a student's secondary education and preparing him to be a know- 
ledgeable, understanding, and self-directed participant in American 
society. Students will be drawn from high school seniors who can com- 
plete graduation requirements in addition to their semester at the 
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Institute and who volunteer to attend because of their interest in 
information processing. At the Institute , students will be exposed 
to a wide variety of jobs in the field, from keypunch operator to 
human factors specialist. They will be placed in an operational 
setting where they can discover for th^^mselvc,*- hciw their own talents, 
interests, and life styles fit with a number of different c^jrocr 
possibilities. At the same time, students will be learning to deal 
with a wide range of social factors, from understanding persons of 
different backgrounds and talents to assessing the present and potential 
impact of information technology upon societal patterns and c/oals. 

While the Lo^ Angeles School District will maintain control over and 
full responsibility for the development and operation of the Institute, 
we believe that SDC can contribute to the success of the Institute by 
furnishing the technical expertise necessary for instruction in infor- 
mation technology while the District furnishes instructional expertise. 
Under the guidance of District curriculum planners, SDC will assist in 
preparing a detailed curriculum based on the outline shown in the 
Prospectus. We will also assist the District in preparing the instruc- 
tional guides and materials to be used by the Institute's technical 
instructors, and will provide consultation services to the instruction 
coordirators at their request. In Phase III, SDC will assist the 
District in drafting an Institute Model to be used as a guide in estab- 
lishing other institutes in' information technology and other subject 
areas. During the first three phases of the Institute's development, 
when the preponderance of staff assigned with be drawn from SDC, we will 
furnish a project head to coordinate and assist the staff members* 
activities; the project head will be directly responsible to the District 
supervisor for the Institute. In the full scale operational phase, the 
District will provide for Institute management, and SDC personnel will be 
assigned only as members of the technical instructor staff. 

SDC is highly qualified to assist the District in developing and operating 
the Institute. We have trained over 4,000 programmers and analysts over 
the past ten years. We have planned and assisted in massive training 
programs for the Air Force ever since the Corporation's inception. We 
have planned and taken part in special educational programs for agencies 
such as the Job Corps and the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

SDC employees are highly skilled professionals, deeply experienced in all 
advanced areas of information technology. From this vast pool of dedi- 
cated and competent people instructors for the Institute can be chosen so 
that the Institute staff will be equally strong in ail facets of information 
processing. Resumes of several SDC people who could be selected as senior 
members of the technical instructor staff are included in enclosure {2) as ex 
amples of the quality of personnel available within SDC for this project. 
SDC 's management firmly supports the concept of the Institute, recognizing 
that its success is an appropriate extension of the Corporation's long 
tradition of public service. 



Mr. Ronald Prescott 
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11 September 1972 
CM-7967 



SDC appreciates the opportunity to submit this proposal and will be 
pleased to assist your evaluation by providing such additional infor- 
mation as may be required. Questions of a technical nature should be 
directed to Mr, Karl Pearson in Santa Monica, California <jt (213) 
393-9411, extension 6172, QuestioXiS of a contractual nature should 
be directed to Mr, Kenneth H, Barrabee, Contracts Administrator, 
Extension 540. 



Very truly yours. 




Bernard Tried ' 
Vice President-Contracts 
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Los Angeles Unified School District SDC Proposal 73-5153 

A. Price Summary • Phases I, II & III 



Direct Salaries & Department Burden 



Administrator 


37.5 


M/W 


@ 


713 




$26,738 


Curriculum Planners 


35.6 


M/W 


@ 


455 




16,198 


Technical Instructors 


148.0 


M/W 


@ 


394 




58,312 


Admin. * .nners 


35.9 


M/W 


@ 


378 




13,570 


Librarian 


19.0 


M/W 


@ 


435 




8,265 


Nurse 


1.0 


M/W 


§ 


284 




284 


Secretary 


43.7 


M/W 


@ 


229 




10,008 


Total Direct Salaries & Burden 















Travel 

43 1/Day Trips (Santa Monica/Los Angeles) 

Computer Center Costs 

370/155 Computer - 25 hours @ $325 



Reproduction Services 5,312 

Total Direct. Center Costs $147,118 

General & Administrative 21^332 

Total Cost 168,450 

Profit ^ 25.250 

Total Fixed Price • *$193,700 



*This total price does not include the sublease of SDC's Building 5. 



Enclosure 3 

Los Angeles Unified School District 



SDC Proposal 73-5156 



A. Price Summary - Phase IV 

Direct Salaries & Department Burden 

Technical Instructors 100.00 M/W @ 394 = $39,400 

Nurse 2.0 M/W @ 288 = 576 • 

Total Direct Salaries & Burden $ 39,976 

Computer Center Costs 

370/155 Computer - 40 hours @ 325 = 5 13,000 
Reproduction Services 

Tbtal Direct Center Costs 53,867 

General & Administrative 7,811 

Total Cost g78 

Profit 9,222 

Ttotal Fixed Price *5 70,900 



*This total price does not include the sublease of SDC's Building 5. 



Enclosure 4 



8. The District shall provide Workman's Compensation for its employees 
and Comprehensive Liability coverage in amounts of $100,000 and 
$300,000. 

9. The proposal (is FOB our plant and) shall remain firm for a period 
of 60 days from the date hereof. Terms are net 30 days. 

0. Systen Development Corporation is incorporated under the laws of the 
State of California. 



Enclosxire 4 



ADMINISTRATIVE TERMS AND CONDITIONS 

SDC Proposal 73-5156 is predicated upon the following Administrative Terms 
and Conditions: 

1. The resultant contract shall be on a fixed price basis containing 
mutually acceptable terms and conditions. 

2. The contract price shall be paid in equal monthly installments during 
the period of performance. 

3. The following clause shall be incorporated into the resultant contract: 

"SDC is hereby granted a non-exclusive, royalty free license for the 
use of any report, working paper or documentation arising from the 
performance of this contract." 

4. All payments due under this contract shall be forwarded to System 
Development Corporation, P. 0. Box 3356, Santa Monica, California 90403. 

5. The maximum liability assumed by SDC under this contract shall be limited 
to the cost of correction or replacement of the service rendered or product 
sold, or the price for such corrected or replaced service or product, 
whichever is less. In no event shall SDC be liable for special, incidental, 
or consequential damages, even if SDC has been advised of the possibility 
of such damages. The customer agrees to indemnify or otherwise hold SDC 
harmless from all claims of third parties that may arise from this agreement. 

6. SDC's proposed lease price includes the cost of space, heat, light, power and 
janitorial services. SDC will negotiate any additional costs required for 
physical modifications to the area from its present configuration. The District 
shall assume responsibility and any additional costs relating to compliance 
with Building Codes, regulations and/or statutes as may be applicable to class- 
room facilities. 

7. SDC will provide highly qualified and capable personnel to participate in 
the program proposed herein. The District shall have the right to request 
the replacement or any SDC personnel assigned to the program whose perfor- 
mance is not satisfactory to the District. 
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TMI5 DATA SHALL NOT 0»5CL05C0 OUTSIOC THE COVCP.NMCNT ANO SHALL NOT tC OUPLtCATCO 
USCO. OR OtSCLOSCO IN WHOLE OH IN PAnJ FOH ANY PUHPOSC OTNCH TNAN TO EVALUATE TNE 

Proposal: phovioeo. that if a contract is awa„oeo to this offekoh as a «sult of oh 

• N CONNECTION WITN TNE SUBMISSION OF TNtS OATA. THE COVEHNMENT SHALL HAVE THE ^ICHT 
TO OUPLICATE. USE. OH OlSCLOSE THE OATA TO THE EXTENT PHOViOEO IN THE CONTRACT. THIS 
.WSTHICTION OOES NOT LiMtT THE COVEP.NMCNT 's HICHT TO USE INFORMATION CONTAINS .N 
THE DATA IF IT IS OSTAtNEO FHOM ANOTHER SOURCE WITHOUT RESTRICTION. THE OATA SUlJldT 
TO THIS RESTRICTION IS CONTAINEO IN ALL SHEETS OF THIS PROPOSAL, 
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OVERVIEW OF HIGH SCHOOL INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY 



erIc 



A. DESCRIPTION 

The High School Institute for Advanced Automation will be a place where students 
of many different cultural backgrounds and life styles can be brought together 
in learning teams to explore data processing in a unique environment. The 
students will come from high schools throughout the Los Angeles Unified school 
District to System Development Corporation in Santa Monica for intensive study 
and practical experience in system analysis and design, coitputer programming, 
computer operations, use of input and output devices, microfilming, record and 
file- management, and other information processes. 

Pour students of different cultural backgrounds will constitute a team which 
will be assigned to a technical instructor in one of the curriculum areas. Tech- 
nical instructors who are highly skilled in various data processing techniques 
instruction will be teamed with coordinators who are es^jerienced district teach- 
ers. The students will be assigned specific tasks to do, in typical real- 
situation assignments, and will perform the tasks under the guidance of the 
instructional team. As teams conplete their assignments on one task, they may 
be reconstituted, and the new teams will be assigned to new tasks on a rotating 
basis. 

Students will be e:Q>osed to a vareity of data processing tasks within one of the 
leading software firms, on a working-level basis, with realistic assignments 
typical of what they might experience in a work situation. The requirements for 
education, for training, and for career education will be graphically related to 
the sutdent as a natural consequence of their e:Q>erience. A counselor will be 
assigned to the Institute to assist the students in relating what they have 
learned to their career planning. 

The teaming approach provides a framework for peer involvement and instruction 
that encourages meaningful interactions of individuals from multicultural back- 
grounds. The motivations, interest, and response of the students shpuld help 
the individual team members to relate well to each other and to develop respect 
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and understanding of each individual, his capabilities, limitations, differences 
and similarities. 

As part of the pilot operation of the Institute, an independent consultant will 
study and evaluate the Institute, and will recommend changes to and inprovements 
in operation, curriculum, interactive relationships, etc. This unbiased critical 
appraisal will also provide a meaningful report on the activities of the Insti- 
tute and the resultant changes in student relationships, attitudes, performance, 
and motivations, and in the staff's reactions. 

The Institute will operate on a full time basis of 5 hours per day, 5 ^^^ys per 
week extending over a full semester of IS calendar weeks, to maximize the impact 
of the multicultural exposure, and the opportunity for learning in detail about 
data processing. 

B. PUPPOSE OF INSTITUTE 

The High School Institute for Advanced Technology has been designed to provide 
equal educational opportunities to meet the changing educational needs dictated 
by society, and to help overcome differences that have been creating stresses 
and strains in society. Some of these needs include: 

1. Most students are not afforded an equal opportxinity in choosing a 
career path. Careers tend to be chosen more on the happenstance 
basis of vrtiere a student finds employment, than on the free choice 
and motivation of the student. Students should have the opportunity 
to make, occupational choices on the basis of knowledge that a partic- 
ular career path will be suitable and meaningful for them. 

2. There is a time lag in identification of career opport\inities rela- 
tive to the opportunities created through technological and socio- 
logical change. Thus, job opportunities develop and change- rapidly 
in the information, transfer and data processing field, but awareness 
of, preparation for, and understemding of skill requirements for such 
opportunities within the educational commvinity lag significantly 
behind the changes. Yet, the technological developments are often 
predictable. 
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3. There is a difference in the opportunity levels for students with 
different cultural backgrounds and life styles. In many cases, the 
lack of exposure to or -confidence in the ability to achieve in highly 
skilled occupations blocks the student from pursuing a career path 
for which he is most suited, and which would be most rewarding to 
him. The Institute should help to expose students from a variety of 
cultural backgrounds to the opportunities inherent in the information 
processing field, and to give the individual student a more realistic 
view of job expectations and opportunities. 

4. The insularity of housing patterns .and life styles have tended to 
impede xmderstanding and awareness of the differences in life styles, 
and the values inherent in cultural patterns and backgrounds. Cul- 
tural conflicts arise throuc^ a lack of awareness and vmderstanding* . . 
throuc^ ignorance* The Institute will draw from a wide variety of 
cultural backgrounds (not just ethnic or economic), and through the 
team approach will permit interchange, awareness, and, hopefully, 
appreciation of the differences in life styles. 

5. It is hic^ly likely that the information processing field will 
experience continued growth over the next two decades. The Depart- 
ment of Labor predicts an increase in the number of programmer jobs 
from 175,000 in 1968 to 400,000 by 1980; for system analyst jobs from 
150,000 to 425,000; and for coitputer operators from 175,000 to 
400,000. The greater growth of jobs in the area of system analysis 
is indicative that the most fertile field for finding work in data 
processing will be in developing applications for automation, includ- 
ing the allied fields of communications, graphic arts, and electrical 
engineering. The conputer field is very yoxing as yet, and has many 
advanced projects to enploy presently experimental techniques such as 
laser transmission, holographic storage, and similar hic^-technology 
devices. At the same time, there is increcising awareness that exist- 
ing computing capabilities are not used nearly as effectively as they 
could be if designs were better developed before being cast in the 
concrete of program coding. Thus, there is a strong need to attract 
eager and talented yo\mg people to the field where they can develop 
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their talents to the fullest in making conputers serve the real needs 
of society. It is for this reason that the curriculum of the Insti- 
tute will be structured i -vide the broadest possible approach to 
the field of technology rather than focusing, as do vocational train- 
ing curricula, on intensive training in one narrow skill. 

C. ANTICIPATED BENEFITS 

This project is unique in attempting to motivate students, to encourage under- 
standing, appreciation and respect for the cultural heritages, values, and life 
styles of the various cultures represented through the individual student, and 
in the intensive exposure to career opportunities within a multi-faceted career 
field, to allow self-determination of interests training, and educational 
requirements • While it does provide some training, the vocational aspects of 
the program are less significant than the exposure to possible vocations. The 
Institute for Advanced Technology has been formulated to afford distinct benefits 
to the individual student, and to the Los Angeles Unified School Distict, busi- 
ness.- community, and communities of different cultures: 

1. Involvement with fellow students from multicultural backgroxinds on 
a day-to-day, continuing basis. 

2. Exploration of cross-cultural implications of technological 
innovation, and its direct impact on the individual student, 
emd on society* 

3. In5>roved understanding of the problems/ roles, requirements, and 
limitations ixrposed on business and government, with concoromitant 
benefits to business, government, and society. 

4. Working experience in major areas of the information processing 
field, as related to specific, and typical, problems encountered by 
the working professional. 

5. Development of awareness of the educational requirements for career 
opportunities in the data processing field, related to the specific 
interests and talents of the individual student. 
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6. Student satisfaction obtained from performance and achievement of 
challenging tasks. 

7. Actual performance of job tasks, and development of software needed 
by the District or by the Institute for continuing operations, 

8. Encouragement of individual capabilities and strengthening of moti- 
vation for continuing develc^roent of capabilities throu^ formal and 
informal training. 

9. Close instructor-to-stuient relationships leading to learning on an 
apprenticeship or internship basis. 

10. Increased awareness of social inplications and irtpact of data 
processing practices. 

11. Development of skills in group interactions, interrelationships 
and interdependencies. 

12. Stimulation of the individual to self improvement throu^ studies, 
discipline, and effective utilization of effort and talent. 

i^,. increased awareness of individual capabilities, and enhancement of 

self esteem. 
* • 
* 

14. Student development of skills sufficient for continued learning in 
an information industry occupation. 
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II« APPBOACH 

The students will be formed into multicultural teams of four students each* The 
team vrill be assigned a task to be perfDrmed, and the mergers will learn the char- 
acteristics, approach, and requirements of the task as a team. This approach 
will facilitate the multicultural interchange and personal interactions which 
are key objectives of the program. 

The instructional approach to be used in the institute is essentially to learn 
by doing. The technical instructors will be "doers" v^o work with teans of 
students by the techniques of demonstration, assignment, review, and correction, 
so that the student will understand the approadi and level of knowledge and 

understanding required to acconplish the tasks* Each technical instructor will 
work with approximately five teams. 

The tasks will be supportive of each other; that is, the* student in performing 
one task must use knowledge of skills gained through having worked on a separate 
and distinct task* For example, v^en preparing a program card deck the student 
will be using a keypunch whose operation he learned previously. 

The technical instructors and instruction coordinators will also work as teams, 
to ensure an effective mix of educational skills and technical skills. 

Each student team will be allowed to proceed through an instructional module at 
its own pace, thus permitting sufficient ea^sure to the conponents of an 
instructional task before taking on the next one. 

The teams will be restructured occasionally so as to provide continuing ej^osure 
to differing life styles and cultural reactions. Emergent leadership will be 
encouraged from within each student team, but every student will serve in a 
leadership position at least once during the semester. 
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A* OBJECTIVES 
Multicultural Appreciation : 

The Institute will provide to students the opportunity to discover the differ- 
ences and similarities in cultures other than their own, and to appreciate some 
of the facets of other cultures. Selection of a student body that is homogenized 
on the basis of a conroon interest in data processing , in combination with the 
team approach in which a small group of individuals must learn to work together 
to attain a ccxnmon goal, should foster a higji level of interpersonal and inter- 
cultural exchange of iLdeas, feelings , hopes, and fears that can lead to an 
acceptance of, and appreciation for, the cultural aspects of another person^s 
background* 

Personal Development : 

The experience afforded by the student will allow students to test thenselves 
against real tasks and thus stimulate their personal development. They will be 
able to discover how their life styles fit in with those of other persons and how 
these bear upon the 'Performance of an occupation. Students may gain an incentive 
to achieve goals that they had not thougjit possible, or may determine that per- 
sonal goals should be readjusted in light of what they have learned. They may 
be helped in deciding ^at path to follow after hi^ school, whether to enter 
the job force immediately or to continue on for mor*^^ education first. 

Career Choice : 

The Institute will provide students who are already highly interested in the 
technological services field in-depth exposure to possible career opportunities. 
Study of many facets of the field, in combination with hands-on experience at 
working on a wide range of data processing tasks will allow students to evaluate 
themselves and determine what automation career patterns are most likely to be 
suitable for their interests and talents. Through the intensive practical work, 
students will learn for themselves what particular skills must be acquired for 
satisfactory job performance and thus will c4>tain the knowledge needed to make 
rational career decisions that are not biased by misconceptions about potential 
occupations. Students will discover their strengths and weaknesses, and can 
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choose how best to remedy their weaknesses and exploit their strengths should 
they desire to work in the information industry upon graduation from high school 
or higher education. 

Societal Benefits : 

The Institute shotild benefit the general society by develc^ing personal resources 
in the students that might otherwise be under-utilized. Furthermore, by provid- 
ing a detailed and comprehensive look at data processing technology, the Insti- 
tute will be developing a group of citizens that have a realistic understanding 
of the uses and pitfalls of information technology. Through thi«: understanding, 
the students should, in later life, be able to contribute to inqproved understand- 
ing of automation in the citizenry at large, and to help guide their associates 

in ensuring that technology is used to further societal goals rather than to 
c±)struct them. 

Products : 

The Institute must provide to the student meaningful and interesting work experi- 
ences to achieve the exposure to data processing technologies and opportunities. 
As a byproduct of development of these work experiences, it is expected that the 
technical instructors and students will be able to accomplish valid work tasks 
for the District. Thus, it is expected that the Institute cadre would be 
responsible for developing and c^erating software systems to control grants and 
other funds under the direct responsibility of the Center for Multicultural Sys- 
tems, and to permit evaluation of the effectiveness of the programs utilizing 
such funds. The systems would provide the necessary information to District 
management information systems, but would provide in-depth analysis not expected 
from centralized data bases. The costs associated with developing and operating 
the evaluation system would ha absorbed by the Institute as a part of its ongoing 
operations, and would serve to offset sjome of the Institute costs. As time per- 
mits, it may also be feasible to extend support to other areas within the District 
that might request services or assistance not otherwise available to them through 
existing resources. Such support services wovdd, of course, require appropriate 
administrative approvals and permission. The services could include simple soft- 
ware programs, microfilm services, data conversion services, etc. 
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Additional Institutes : 

A final objective for this Institute will be the development of a model that can 
be used to create additional branches at other locations in the Los Angles area so 
that all students who desire to take the course can be accommodated. The model 
should also serve as the basis for developing institutes in other subject areas 
such as the fine arts, engineering, small business, etc. 

B. DEVELOPMENT OF INSTRUCTIONAL PRDGRAM 

During the planning and curriculum development phase v^ile the Institute is being 
established, educators and technical experts will blend their expertise to produce 
curriculum packages, training materials, problem tasks, and stimulative exercises. 
Full advantage will be taken of opportunities to apply skills learned in earlier 
schooling. For example, the system requirements and analysis tasks will require 
the preparation of documentation that will exercise communicatory skills such as wri 
ing, vocabulary development and use of precise language, oral discussions, etc. 
These same skills will also be required in program design, and developing train- 
ing packages for instructing operators and customers in how to use the software 
the stidents build. 



A pilot operation will be conducted, with about 48 students, as a phase of the 
project during the spring 1973 semester. This pilot operation will validate the 
curriculum design and instrix:tional packages, will provide a means for verifying 
that the Institute can meet its objectives, and will provide a cadre of experi- 
enced instructors and administrators for subsequent e3q)anded operations. 

In Phase III, the curriculum and instructional design will be refined and a model 
for use by other institutes will be documented. The report on the evaluation of 
the Institute will be prepared by the research team analyzing the results attained 
during the pilot operation. The instructional staff will be expanded and the new 
members will be trained in the Institute's operation and will perform the planning 
necessary for conduct of instruction in the coming semester. 
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Phase IV, beginning with the fall 1973 semester, will see the Institute in full 
scale operation. A student body of 300 is envisioned for this phase, with a new 
class entering each semester. 

C. STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS AND SELECTION PROCEDURES 

Students selected for the Institute. will have met two basic requirements: 

1* The student will be able to coitplete all requirements for high school 
graduation. This ensures that no student will be penalized by attend- 
ing the Institute. Each student will be able to meet physical 
education requirements during the semester. 

2. The student will have volunteered for the Institute. 

Selection of students on the basis of cultural backqroxind will be accomplished 
through selection of the participating hi^ schools. Where there are volunteers 
in excess of the allotted number of student spaces at a designated school, selec- 
tion will be randomized. 

For the pilot operation, as part of the evaluation study, entering students will 
take a series of tests to measure current level of achievement, motivation, and 
attitudes. These tests will be given again at the end of the semester and the 
results compared to evaluate the effectiveness of the Institute and methods 
employed. 

The student will receive a certificate of completion of the Institute upon com- 
pletion of the semester. The District coordinators will establish unit credit 
for each student. Students will be frequently evaluated by the staff on an 
informal basis, usually the completion of each assigned task or instructional 
module. A formal evaluation will be prepared at the end of the semester, stu- 
dent performance will be officially assessed only on the basis of application to 
coxarse work, and only on a satisfactory/unsatisfactory basis; students will not 
be graded otherwise since the purpose of the Institute is to allow students to 
explore their interests rather than to acquire specific skills or knowledge. 
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III. CURRICULUM 



r 



A. CONCEPTS 

The curriculxim proposed for the Institute includes modules designed to ensure 
continuing involvement with the personal and multicultural aspects of group inter- 
actions, and of data processing technology. It is expected that much of the 
development of sensitivity to the values of individual cultural heritages, back- 
grounds, and related objectives, will be accorrplished through continuing inter- 
actions and intexpersonal/intergroup exchanges during all modules and aspects of 
the Institute. The instructors will have been trained to encourage these inter- 
changes, and to enphasize the prinary goals- of the Institute multicultural 

exchanges and enrichments. Specific time will be allocated each week to provide 
for personal development, and to encourage attitudinal changes necessary to 
adjust to a technological society. 



The curricultun is broad in scope both for the purpose of exposing students to a 
wide variety of possible occupations in the information processing field and for 
the purpose of emphasizing aspects of the system analysis and programming disci- 
plines that are often slighted in standard training courses. It is not suffi- 
cient to teach a person how to write program code; in addition he must learn 
techniques for formatting a program listing for ease of understanding at a later 
date, methods for debugging a program quickly yet thoroughly while providing a 
capability for easy repetition of program testing in the future when changes are 
made, and forms and styles for preparing written descriptions of a program's 
design and operation. 



.if; 

ERLC 



On the system level, cn analyst must learn how to help customers express their 
desires in the concrete, detailed form needed for program design, and must under- 
stand techniques for formatting computer outputs to present information in the 
form roost usable by customers. Thus, graduates of the Institute will receive an 
education in information processing that is grounded on the basic skills oi pro- 
gramming and system design augmented with the basic arts of hxaman factors engi- 
neering so that, should they go on to choose an occupation in the information 
processing field, they will be able to shape the systems they work on to fit real 
humaui needs. 
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Since a major objective of the Institute will be to introduce students to infor- 
mation processing rather than to turn out highly trained keypunchers, operators, 
prograirmers or analysts, the curriculxim will present much more information to 
students than they will be expected to assimilate. As evidenced by the results 
achieved in training programs conducted by the Armed Services and the Job Corps, 
there is a positive value in overloading students of widely varying backgroxand 
and aptitudes with information, and placing them under pressure to learn as much 
as possible, if they are given sufficient opportunities to apply this new knowl- 
edge in practical exercises. In using the team approach, it is to be expected 
that the members of the team will help each other to learn, since each individual 
is likely to grasp certain elements of the instruction more readily than the 
other members of his team. 

Each module of the curriculum will be designed to proceed through three stages. 
The first stage will consist of classroom instruction presented by an instruc- 
tional coordinator to a group of three to six student teams. This instruction 
will eitploy the normal large/small group methodology of a lecture or conference, 
in which a lot of information is presented at one time. Supplemental readings 
will be reqizired or reconmiended in appropriate subjects. The basic subject 
material in the supplemental readings will be reviewed in class and questions 
answered, but a minimum of class time will be devoted to details that can better 
be brought out aa. a consequence of the practical work to follow classroom 
instruction. 

In the second stage of each module, student teams will be given a set of practi- 
cal exercises that are designed to reinforce the major points covered in class- 
room instruction and to provide a basic level of skill to support the final stage 
in which student teams will be given a specific task to perform for applying the 
knowledge and skill acquired in the first two stages. The practical exercises 
must be carefully developed so that they cover all the important elements of a 
particular skill, yet are simple enough so that they can be performed in a rela- 
tively short space of time by all members of a team. Care must be taken to 
create exercises that bolster a student's self-confidence through successful 
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closure rather than frxastrate him through failure to complete an exercise suc- 
cessfully. Student teams will be allowed sufficient time to complete the assigned 
exercises at their own learning rate. Both the instructional coordinator 
responsible for the module and the technical instructor responsible for the teams 
undergoing training will work with the students through the practical exercise 
stage to assist them as required, to bring out details of the skill application 
that could not be covered in the classroom, and to assist the students in develop- 
ing good work habits in exercising the skill. 

In the third stage of each module, student teams under the guidance of the 
responsible technical instructor will be assigned a particular task to be carried 
out. In most cases, this task will be an element of one of the software packages 
or systems to be developed by the Institute for the LAUSD so that students benefit 
from doing a real job and the District benefits from the results of the student's 
work. Technical instructors will have the responsibility for management of the 
development process so that they can provide the continuity essential to comple- 
tion of a whole job and so that they can break the job down into tasks of appro- 
priate size for assignment to a student team. It is likely that teams will 
require differing amounts of time to accomplish a specific task, thereby assist- 
ing in achieving the flexibility necessary to accommodate the nodular approach 
to instruction. During slack periods between assignments, while a team is wait- 
ing to begin another module or s\±>module, students can work on their. own projects, 
do additional study, or obtain additional or remedial assistance from an instruc- 
tional coordinator. 

B. MODULES 

The curriculum for the Institute is based in large part upon the curriculum 
developed by the Association for Confuting Machinery (ACM)*. We have simplified 
the ACM curriculxam for use in the Institute by discarding a few non-essential 
minor elements such as instruction in basic accounting and certain rarely xased 
mathematical analytic methods. The scope of the courses envisioned by ACM have 



*R.L. Ashenhurst, ed.: "A Report of the ACM Curriculum Committee on Coitpute 
Education for Management". Communications of the ACM, vol* 15, pp 361-398 
May 1972. ' 
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been reduced considerably to fit the time available for the Institute and to 
gear instruction to the capabilities of high school rather than graduate students. 
Importantly, we have included as a basic part of each module, and as a separate 
module in itself, the elements of multicultural exchange, personal involvements 
in, and reactions to technological innovations and impacts. We have, in addi- 
tion, added or highlighted certain elements of study that are missing in the ACM 
curriculum; for example, the module covering system testing, installation, and 
maintenance is included in the Institute's curriculum because this is a very 
important - although normally overlooked factor - in real life data processing. 



An outline for the curriculum is shown in Table I . Figure 1 is an illustration 
of how the modules of the curriculum are interrelated. In this figure, the top 
of the page represents the start of a semester, and the bottom of the page, the 
end. Instructional modules are placed on the time line represented by the length 
of the page. Arrows from one module to another indicate that the knowledge 
imparted in the origin module is requi"red for xanderstanding or application in 
the work of the destination module. Thvis, for example, the study of the archi- 
tecture of a computer system is prerequisite to the study of programming, file 
design, and data preparation. 



If! 
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Table I. Curriculum Outline 



ACM Module 

Number (s) Title and Time Allotted (450 hours total ) 

Orientation (2 hours) 
a» Course Objectives 

b. Course Methodology 

c. Evaluation .of Performance 

d. Problems: Counseling, remedial 

assistance, etc* 

e. Environmental Orientation 

f . Administrative Notes^ 

C2 Computer Systems (9 hours) 

a. The parts of a Computer 

b. Peripherals and Input/Output Devices 

c. Operating Systems and Job Control 

d. Utility Programs 

C4 Programming .,Oa:hours) 

a. BASIC 

b» Programming Fundamentals and Problem 
Solving 

c. RPG 

d. Flowcharting 

e. PL/1 or COBOL 

f . Design and Documentation 
g * Debugging 

h. Assembly Language 
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Table I. Curriculum Outline (continued) 
ACM Module 

Modules Number (s) ■ Title and Time Allotted (450 hours total) 

4 Al,A2,A3 System Concepts (8 hours) 

a. Organizational Patterns 

b. Information Flow 

c. Boundaries and Interfaces 

d. Control and Coordinating Techniques 

5 S2 Human and Organizational Behavior (4 hours) 

a. Inertia 

b. Politics 

c. Human Factors Engineering 

d . Vocabularies 

e. "Path of Least Resistance" 

^ Data Preparation (15 hours) 

. a . Keypunching 

b. Terminals 

c. OCR 

d. Error Control 

e. File Control 

*7 Computer Facility Operation (12 hours) 

a. Unit Record Equipment Operation 

b. Computer Operation 

c. Service Tasks: System Programming, 
Engineering^ Sales, Scheduling 

d. Auxiliary Tasks: Control Desk, Library 

e. Management: Equipment Selection, etc. 

f. Microfilm Equipment Operation 
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Table I. Curriculum outline (continued) 
ACM Module 

N» iiaber(s) Title and Time Allotted (450 hours total) 

h\,Dl Requirements Analysis (6 hours) 

a. Analysis of Existing operations 

b. Determination of the Real Requirements 

c. Analysis Tools: Data Collection, simula- 
tion, Modeling, etc. 

d. Preparing statement of Requirements 

e. Design of outputs 

Cl Files and Information Handling (20 hours) 

a. Data Structures 

b. Devices and Access Methods; Use of 
Microforms 

c. File Segmenting and Security 

d. Record Management 

D2 system Design (24 hours) 

31. Selection of Data Structures 

b. Selection of Equipment 

c. Design of Inputs 

d. Selection of Design Approach and Algorithms 

e. Development of Design Details 

f . Program Design 

g. Design and Implementation Management 

system Testing, Installation, and Maintenance 

„ ^ ^, (18 hours) 

a. Test Planning 



Test Preparation and Conduct 

c . Training 

d. Maintenance Documentation 

e. operational Evaluation 
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Table I. Ciirriculxun Outline (continued) 



ACM Module 

Modules Number (s) Title and Time Allotted (450 hours total ) 

12 C3 Communications and File Systems (5 hours) 

a. ORBIT, AIMS 

b. Teleprocessing 

13 Adjusting to a Technological Society (5 hours) 

a. Social Impact and Implications 

1. Impact on the Individual 

2. Impact on Societal Formations 

3. Conformity vs Individuality 

b. Adjusting to the Working World 

1. Understanding the Boss 

2. Expectations of Coworkers in a Work 
Setting 

3. Personal Job Satisfaction 

c. Grievance and Correction Procedures 

1. Legal 

2. Persuasive 

3. Group Pressures 

14 Class Problems and Team Exercises (232 hours) 
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IV. EVALUATION OF THE PILOT PROGRAM 



The proposed Institute represents ah innovative approach both to helping high 
school students learn more about themselves and \^at possible careers may be 
appropriate to their interests and talents and to fostering an appreciation and 
understanding of individuals with dissimilar cultural backgrounds. There will 
be a basic requirement for evaluating the effectiveness of the Institute's 
approach to meeting these objectives to prove or disprove the value of 
this approach, and, if proved, to note areas where effectiveness can be 
increased readily. 

Four basic questions should guide the evaluation: 

Has the Institute experience resulted in inproved student 
performance in the basic reading, writing, and mathematical skills? 

Has the Institute experience resulted in any attitudinal changes 

in students as regards individuals of a different cultural background? 

Have Institute graduates acquired a clearer idea of what (if any) 
occupational choices within the data processing field may be roost 
suitable for them? 

^at are the outstanding strengths and weaknesses of the Institute's 
curriculum and overall approach? 

The pilot program operated by the Institute in Phase II represents an ideal 
opportunity for an early evaluation of the program. It is proposed that a small 
contract be let to one of the local universities to conduct a formal evaluation 
of the Institute's pilot program. This evaluation would consist of a standard 
battery of tests administered 'to the students enrolled in the program both at the 
beginning and end of the semester. The tests should measure at least basic 
skills and attitudes about persons of different cultural backgrounds. It would 
be helpful if a test of career interests and expectations could be included in 
the battery. Additional data should be gathered from interviews with students 
and instructors at various points during the semester. All students who drop 
out of the program should be interviewed intensively to determine the reasons 
for not conpleting the course. 
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The evaluation should be reported in a fornal document in at least two parts. 
The first part should contain the conclusions on the effectiveness of the 
Institute's approach. The second part should contain the data and analysis upon 
which the conclusions were based. If the approach is found to be effective^ 
then there should also be a third part containing recommendations for improvement 
of the Institute's program; these recommendations should also be based on the 
data and analysis contained in the second part of the report. 



During the pilot semester's operation, the staff will be expected to record and 
analyse their esqperiences with the program, both tc insti.tute immediate improve- 
ment in the curriculum or approach when necessary, and to build a base of data 
upon whidi to revise and improve the Institute model at the end of the semster. 
This model will be described in a fully detailed set of documentation prepared in 
Phase III, between the end of the pilot program sCiJester and the start of full- 
scale operation in the next semester. 
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STAFF 



Staff requirements have been specified in Table III. The tables reflect the 
mix of personnel - District and SDC - that are expected to be assigned to 
this project. SDC manning figures are given as the total effort to be devoted 
to the project; individuals may be assigned on a part-time basis to take best 
advantage of particular skills available in different areas of the curriculum. 

Personnel skills required for each position anticipated are as follows: 

Administrative Manager. Responsible for the supervision of 
SDC staff and the coordination of their activities with 
District personnel assigned to the project. Req\iired through 
Phase III. In Phase IV, the function will be performed by 
a District instructional coordinator on a part-time basis. 

Curriculum Planners. Responsible for detailed curriculum 
development, statements. of instructional requirements, 
identification of equipment, supplies, and material requirements, 
coordination between instructional modules, selection of 
supportive instructional materials, or development of appropriate 
materials, if required. Required through Phase ill. 

Administrative Planners. Responsible for planning and procedures 
for use of facilities, availability of e .uipment, operational 
procedures, conformance to legal and administrative requirements, 
reporting procedures, etc. Required through Phase m. 

Counselor. Responsible for personal guidance and counseling 
of students, to provide evaluation support, and to encourage and 
foster adaptation of indivij3ual concepts and beliefs. Also provides 
vocational counseling support, maintains vocational support materials, 
etc. (All Phases.) 
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Librarian. Responsible for controlling instructional materials 
and resource materials,^ including ordering, shelving, cataloging, 
etc. Sets up self-sustaining library that can be operated by 
students or faculty. Responds to informational requirements of 
curriculum and administrative planners. (Phases I through III.) 

Nurse. Provides on-call, emergency service to students and faculty. 
Assists doctors during emergency conditions, or when health 
services are being provided. (Phases II and IV.) 

Secretarial Support. Provides typing and other clerical services 
to faculty and students. Maintains files. Types specifications, 
reports, correspondence, etc., under the direction of the 
Administrator. (All Phases.) 

Instructional Coordinators. Perform as instructors and lecturer 
in assigned subject areas. Perform evaluations of student progress, 
and of technical instruction. Assist and counsel technical instruc- 
tors as required. Ensure that sound teaching practices are 
instituted and maintained by all faculty members. Provide individual 
consultation to students. May be called upon to assist a student 
in meeting special academic requirements not completed prior to 
enrollment in Institute. Develop remedial packages and perform 
remedial teaching. An instructional coordinator may also perform 
as Administrator^ curriculum planner, administrative planner, or 
technical instructor. (All Phases.) 

Technical Instructor. The technical instructor is an expert in a 
subject specialty unique to the technology. He will develop 
training packages that can be performed by the students but that are 
representative and exemplary of the skills and techniques required in 
the subject area. He will work with teams of students to develop an 
understanding and awareness of the specialty. He will work with the 
instructional coordinator in reinforcing interactions and group 
exchanges leaaxng to cross-cultural exchange. A technical instructor 
may perform administrative functions as well. He is also expected to 
apply his technical skills to real data processing and information 
processing tasks authorized to be performed by the Institute. 
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C. EQUIPMENT 

A tentative list of equipment is specified in Table IV. Final determination of 
the equipment requirements will be made during Phases I and iii. 

VI. IMPLEMENTATION PLAN 

Figure 2 shows the implementation schedule for the first three phases. Estimated 
costs for Institute development and operation are summarized in Table V. at the 
end of this section. 
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A* PHASE I, 14 WEEKS 

This phase will be performed by a mixed team of curriculum and technical 
specialists, and others, and is designed to accomplish the following: 



1. 
2. 



Establish curriculum in detail. 

Develop instructional packages, including training and instructional 
materials, etc. 

3. Provide necessary guidelines and procedures for operations within 
the rules and regulations imposed by the School Board, or by legal 
requirements. 

4. Provide intensive cross-training of instructional coordinators and 
technical instructors in the respective skills of each specialist. 

5. Establish clearly the objectives and planned methods of achieving 
the objectives of the multi-cultural interchange, and ensure that 
all personnel have been trained and oriented toward achieving the 
objectives. 

6. As a responsibility of. the. District, ensure that the physical 
requirements of the Institute will be available when required. This 
includes preparation of facilities, acquisition of furniture, equipment, 
and supplies, and provision for transportation. SDC will provide 
parking space sufficient for Institute faculty and staff only; no 
space for student parking will be available. 

7. indi crate areas of improvement or techniques to be incorporated into 
the Institute as time permits (e.g., use of programmed instruction, 
development of the CAI modules, etc.). 
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8. Develop schedules that will assure broad exposure to data 
processing technology and provide intensive cross-cultural 
interactions . 

B. PHASE II, 19 WEEKS 

Phase II provides a pilot operation in which 48 students will be brought to the 
Institute for a full semester, undergoing the multi-cultural experiences and 
data processing exposure built into the curriculum and instructional modules. 
There are three major objectives: 

a. Cultivate cross-cultural interchanges between students. 

b. Introduce students to information processing technology to enhance 
understanding of the field and its career opportunities. 

c. Exercise the curriculum in instructional packages, and teaching 
approach of the Institute; evaluate the effectiveness of the 
Institute; and identify areas of activity requiring improvement. 

C. PHASE III, 14 WEEKS 

Phase III represents an opportunity to refine the methods and procedures 
exercised in Phase II, to revise instructional practices, to train additional 
faculty members, and to prepare the physical facilities for the increased 
loads anticipated for Phase IV. Specifically, in Phase III the goals are to: 

a. Refine the instructional packages and techniques as a result 
of the experience gained in the pilot operation. 

b. Train additional staff 

c. Prepare the physicatl facilities and Institute operational 
procedures required for the substantial increase in numbers 
of students. 
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D. PHASE IV 

Phase IV is the operational phase, in which approximately 300 students per 
semester attend the Institute for instruction and cross-cultural experiences. 
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LAUSD Portion 

Staff 
Equipment 
SuppI ies 
Computer Time 

Subtota Is 



TABLE V. COST SUMMARY 
Phase i 



$ 27,413 
255 
200 



Phase IV 

Phase I I Phase- I 1 1 (Per Semester) 



$ 28,618 
20, 175 
2,500 
2,500 



$ 40,125 
8,070 
300 



$ 27,868 $ 53,793 $ A8,495 



$ 62,336 
25, 150 
10,000 
I 1,250 

$108,736 



SPG Portion 
Staff 

Travel and Services 
Computer Time 
G&A and Fee 

Subtota Is 

I nstitute Eva! uation 
f Contracted to Local 
University) 

Total (Less Facilities) 



$ 38,635 
3,314 

1*3,251 



$ 57,759 
1,395 
8, 125 
21,321 



$ 55,200 $ 88,600 



$ 16,900 



$ 36,981 
909 

12,010 
$ 49,900 

$ 



$ 83,068 $159,293 $ 98,395 



$ 39,975 
891 
13,000 
17,034 

$ 70,900 
$ 

$179,936 



Lease of SDC Faci I it ies 



$ 3,987 $ 11,533 $ 8,742 



$ 34,130 
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Enclosure 2 

RESUMES 



RAYMOND B. STEWART 
Project Director 



Dr. Stewart has been with SDC since 1961. He has held assignments as instructor, 
training administrator, and is presently Manager of Manpower Development responsible 
for the recruiting, relocation, placement, orientation and personnel development, 
and equal opportunity program for all corporate employees and for selected computer 
technology training for non-SDC employees. 

Upon completion of undergraduate studies. Dr. Stewart accepted a civil service 
position with the Air Training Command of the Department of the Air Force perform- 
ing as an instructor, instructor supervisor, educational specialist, and supervisory 
training specialist concerned with instruction, curriculum, manpower and support 
services related to information processing operations, electronic equipment main- 
tenance and programmer training. During the period from 1956 to 1961, Dr. Stewart 
was assigned to Federal government installations in Mississippi, Massachusetts, 
and Misouri. 

Dr. Stewart is a member of the Association for Computing Machinery, Phi Delta Kappa 
Men's Honorary Education Fraternity, American Society for Training and Development, 
the Reserve Officers* Association, the National Urban League, the Association for 
Women's Active Return to Education, the World Future Society, and the Southern 
California Industry-Education Council. He is currently serving as consultant to 
the Economic Development and Employment Committee of the Western Regional Office of 
the National Urban League, as a member of the Advisory Board of the IBM-Bank of 
America-Urban League Data Processing Training Center of Los Angeles, and was a 
member of the Visual Handicaps Committee of the California Rehabilitation Planning 
Project for the 1970s. 

Education: University of Southern California 

Ph.D., 1970 
University of Missouri at Kansas City 

M*A. , Educational Administration, 1961 
Jackson State College 

Undergraduate Degree in General Science, 1956 
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PAUL F. CUDNEY 

Senior Computer Programmer/Analyst 



Mr. Cudney has more than nine years of analysis and programming experience in 
a wide variety of tasks, including diagnostic systems, operating systems, hard- 
ware/software integration, benchmark development and validation, coni)uter/ 
user interface studies, executive design and development, multiprograming and 
multiprocessing, simulation and modeling, hardware/software trade-off analysis, 
and system trade studies. He has worked with many different computers, in both 
machine and programming languages, including the IBM 360 series, IBM 1401, IBM 
1130, RCA spectra 70 series (limited), and FCA 301. Mr. Cudney is presently 
participating in a project" to determine means and methods which can be used to 
increase the efficiency and effectiveness of a very large real-time coiranand 
and control system. Prior to this assignment, he designed the system measure- 
ment and date reduction functions for a system to measure all significant 
factors affecting performance of a real-time teleprocessing file managem.ent 
system. The data reduction system was designed to statistically treat the 
derived data to permit rational assessment of individual performance factors 
and identification of environmental changes which could lead to improved 
system performance. 

Mr. Cudney recently completed an assignment where, as a part of a computer 
system performance project, he evaluated system simulation or modeling tools 
(SCERT, SAM, CCS, and CASE) for applicability in the evaluation of customer 
data processing facilities. He has other experience in the simulation field 
as well, including the development of a computer model for a multiprocessing, 
multiprogramming executive. This model was used to optimize the system 
program mix for a large-scale, real-time command and control system. 

Previous to joining SDC, Mr. Cudney gained experience in the areas of 
production control, scheduling, purchasing, and sales with small manufac- 
turing concerns. In addition, as a member of the technical staff at Douglas 
Aircraft, he worked on the development of a management information system 
for R&D Laboratories concerned with scheduling, production and manpower 
forecasting. 



Education; 



Occidental College 
B.A. , Psychology 



Mr. Cudney is an active member of the Association for Computing Machinery (ACM) 
and is currently Vice-chairman of the Los Angeles ACM Chapter. He has been 
Chairman of the Membership Committee and of the Industry Representative Committee. 
As an ACM instructor, h^ has taught FORTRAN IV for the IBM 1130 Computer in the 
Los Angeles City School system, and recently directed a time-shared FORTRAN 
course at SDC for high school students. 
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JAMES L. HOYT 



Human Factors Scientist 



Mr. Hoyt's experience is concentrated in the areas of coxinseling, system design, 
and development of educational programs. His more significant assignments are 
summarized below; 



• Conducted a system analysis of USAF Professional Education System 
for Human Resources Laboratory — Air University. This study 
described the requirement-determining system of Air Force 
Professional Education and determined its merits and deficiencies. 

• Developed and produced programs of instruction for the radar sub- 
system of the SAFEGUARD missile system, which included the 
selection of tasks, for training, production of supporting infonaation, 
development of forms, and construction of the final programs of 
instruction. This project involved analysis and evaluation of 
training requirements and required knowledge of behavioral science. 

• Served as consultant to the Air Force in the conduct of system 
training programs for the military. 

• Performed the duties of high school counselor for two years, 
primarily working with college-bound seniors but also serving 
as a general high school counselor. 



# Served four years on the County Superintendent's Staff as Director 
of Guidance for 12 county high schools. In this role, developed 
and implemented the county-wide guidance program. This included 
coordination of all testing activities, and supervising of local 
guidance activities in 12 county high schools. 



Education; Kent State Univsrsity 

M»E» Psychology and Guidance, 1958 
Kent State University 

B.S., Social Studies, 1954 
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JOHN A. PRATT 

Personnel Staff Assistant 



Mr. Pratt's current responsibilities are to recruit, interview, evalu^ite and 
recommend for hire or placement exempt personnel up to and including middle 
management, senior professional, technical and administrative types to fulfill 
present and future manpower needs. This requires participation in Corporate 
planning activities related to staffing of new and/or existing contracts; 
assisting with internal placement of exempt employees according to avai-tabil- 
ity and Corporate need; using and being familiar with a time-shared, computer 
based personnel system; preparing salary information; exercising direct salary 
sign-off; formulating advertising campaigns; coordinating with employment 
agencies; planning and making recruiting trips. 

Mr. Pratt joined SDC in 1961 as a clerk in the Bindery. He later became an 
equipment operator where he held the responsibility for the operation of dupli- 
cating machines, cameras for laboratory work, collating machines, and develop- 
ing scripting of prints. He was also responsible for quality control including 
the control of classified materials as well as the inspection of all materials 
during and after processing. 

Prom 1966 to 1969 he worked as a computer operator and progressed through all 
operational levels including shift supervisor. 

Education ; *Califomia State College at Los Angeles, California 
B.A., Psychology, 1969 
*Los Angeles city College, Los Angeles, California 

A. A., Psychology, 1967 
Santa Monica City College, Santa Monica, California 

Studies in General Education, 1960 
Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Studies in Education, 1959 

Mr. Pratt is a member of the Watts Writers Workshop, and several of his poems 
have been published. He is a member of the Executive Council of the Southern 
C£.llfornia Aerospace Industry Equal Opportunity Representatives. 



* College courses completed while working full time. 
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EARL SHEFFIELD 



Training Instructor, Senior (Computer Prograinming) 



Recently Mr. Sheffield was one of two instructors who presented the entire 
four-week GCOS orientation course to experienced progreuraners . He is now work- 
ing on the SCF training course, and represents the primary source of programming 
talent for our instructional work in the Satellite Control contract. 

He participated in the development and teaching of the Advanced Instruction in 
Information Sciences for Military Managers* couse listed in the Air Force Manual 
50-5. 

Mr. Sheffield is a mainstay in the defense systems classes. He is currently 
working on a comprehensive curriculum for WWMCCS Education including orientation, 
GMAP, JOVIAL/FORTRAN and 6000 timesharing, data base concepts and systems 
softv7are. 

He joined SDC in December 1958, as a member of the SAGE programming test group. 
He was involved in establishing test criteria for tracking quality; test guides 
for Model 6 DCA; and liaison between Kansas City and Santa Monica for the prepa- 
ration of Model 9 testing. The test guides were written for each functional 
activity of SAGE with a slant toward the total system concept of testing. His 
work consisted of data gathering, writing, and editing of test giiide doctunents, 
and briefings given on the use and utility of the test guides. 

He has had extensive experience in coordination of model changes and introduc- 
tion of new models; he coordinated the programming of data with Santa Monica 
production group, and the compendium changes for Model 9 between the Production 
Group and the Development Group. In his role as an instructor, which begaui in 
March 1961, he has been primarily responsible for assembly testing concepts and 
the use of testing tools. He has given numerous cotirses in JOVIAL, mostly to 
experienced programmers. He paurticipated in the Blue Suit Operation in Tacoma. 

WORK HISTORY (Prior to SDC) 

1948 - 1951 High School teacher of mathematics 

1951 - 1953 Army. Training Instructor for Radio Repair School, Camp Gordon, 
Georgia. 

1953 - 1954 Taught Junior High School mathematics, Nebraska 
1955 - 1957 Civil Service, Instructor for Field Wiring Installation School, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 

1957 CiviJ Service, Programming Instructor for Air Materiels 
Commcuid, Shelby, Ohio 

1958 Programmer for the Census Bureau, Washington, D.C. 
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EARL SHEFFIELD (Continued) 



Mr» Sheffield received a B,S» in Education, Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston, Illinois, in 1948, Colorado State College of Education, 24 hours 
of graduate work in Education, degree not completed. M.A. in Instructional 
Technology, USC, June 1968. 
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JAMES P. SIGL 
Programming Instructor 



Mr. Sigl has been responsible for the instruction of both lengthy, detailed 

courses and short cursory overviews of general programming concepts and tech- 
I niques. He has done extensive work on both an internal and contractual basis 

I in the education of COBOL users for several systems with primary emphasis on 

IBM 360. Other courses he has taught on a corporate- and industry-wide basis 
I are: IBM 360 BAL, IBM 360 ffs Concepts and Facilities, and IBM 360 Job Control 

I Language. He is also knowledgeable in the following systems: CDC 3800, 

Burroughs 5500, CDC 6600-7600 series, CDC 160A, UNIVAC 1230, and XDS SIGMA-7 
- SYMBOL and META SYMBOL language. 

The instruction of the previously mentioned modules required the preparation 
of course outlines and syllabi to ensure an orderly presentation of materials, 
f It involved the preparation of problems, exercises, and training manuals to 

1 nurture the learning process. Finally, it required the preparation of tests 

and guidelines to evaluate a student's performance. 

1^ Sigl received a B.S. degree in Economics, Sacramento State College, 

Sacramento, California, in 1961; his minor was in Business Administration. 

r 
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L CONSTANCE WALKER 
Training instructor 



Constance Walker is an ackowledged expert in training the blind and visually 
impaired as computer programmers. For the last five years, she has been 
engaged in what she terms "the most significant and satisfying endeavor of an 
eventful and diversified career" ~ project leader of System Development 
Corporation's Program to Train the Blind and Visually impaired. Of the 53 
people who have successfully completed her course, 35 are currently employed 
as professional programmers and are making substantial contributions to 
computer technology. 

She joined SDC in 1958 as a computer programmer trainee and has since conducted 
courses for programmer trainees, special civilian and military personnel, 
computer operators and non-programmer personnel with management, human factors 
and military backgrounds. 

Miss Walker was employed by Douglas Aircraft Company during World War II as a 
tool designer. As the first woman tool designer in the aircraft industry, she 
was featured on radio and in magazines, trade journals and newspapers. 

She was later employed as an industrial and engineering designer for a firm 
involved in military projects and architectural modeling and as a tool design 
engineer of Hughes Aircraft for six years, specializing in inspection equipment 
and quality control. 

She has also held the title of office manager and estimator for two industrial 
engineering contractors specializing in tilt-up and pre-stressed concrete 
development and office manager at Brockton Airport, Massachusetts, where she 
checked out as a private pilot in 1945. 

Education : University of California at Los Angeles 

A.B., Industrial Design and Engineering, 1946 
University of Calfiomia at Los Angeles 
A. A, Psychology, 1939 
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DESCRIPTION OF INSTITUTE 



OVERVIEW OF HIGH SCHOOL INSTITUTE FOR ECONOMIC /MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

People require many things to sustain life and make it en- 
joyable. Since each person cannot produce all things for himself, 
he must depend on others to do much of the work. Over the years, our 
economy has evolved to the point where each person is employed by an 
economic sector which produces or markets certain specialized goods 
or services for others. Consequently, we are exchanging among our- 
selves the results of our special kinds of labor through the medium 
of currency. The High School Institute for Economic /Management 
Studies will provide students of different cultures and life styles 
with an opportunity to learn, experience, and to interact first- 
hand with the economic sectors through which exchanges of goods and 
services are made. 

NEEDS 

1. Equal educational and environmental opportunity should pro- 

vide approaches through which individual students may 
experience upward mobility in the economic structure. 
Often students who are affected by unequal educational 
and environmental opportunities are unable to concep- 
tualize the nature of the economic organization of the 
American society. 

2. The economy is a composite of various cultures and life 

styles. Greater understanding of these cultures and 
life styles would lead to a more harmonious exchange 
of goods and services. 

3. There is a need for individuals from many different cultures 

and life styles to explore together those techniques that 
govern the American economic organization. Understanding 
and utilizing those techniques should improve the indi- 
vidual and group effectiveness in terms of meeting 
identified goals <, 
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4. An attitude prevails that private profit-making businesses 
are self-centered, self- perpetuating, greedy, outmoded 
institutions closed to minority groups. Successful busi- 
nesses respond to social and economic needs as well as 
profitability. Greater understanding of business could 
be achieved through exploration of profitability as in- 
centive for economic units to effectively meet the needs 
and services desired. 

ANTICIPATED BENEFITS 

1. Unequal educational and environmental opportunities will be 

minimized when people of all cultures and life styles 
understand and participate in various enterprises at all 
levels. This High School Institute v/ill provide exposure 
and some experience to students in American economic or- 
ganization and management techniques. 

2. Providing students with opportunities for multi-cultural 

experiences will promote the kind of understanding that 
will erase boundaries of cultural dissension while main- 
taining the individual cultural identity. 

3. The Institute will provide the student with additional al- 

ternatives with which to construct a more enriched life 
for the future in cooperation with people of all cultures 
and life styles. 

4. The Institute presents the economy at work and will provide 

the student with the knowledge of the skills that are 
necessary to succeed in that environment. 

5. The Institute will enhance the public awareness of the 

social and educational involvement of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and the business community, 

6. The Institute will encourage individual capabilities and 

strengthen motivation for continuing development of capa- 
bilities through formal and informal training. 

i 



7. Young people will get first-hand opportunities to observe 
the concerns and contributions made by business toward 
the problems arising in a progressive society. 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To give the business conmiunity an opportunity to interact 

with the students from a variety of backgrounds. 

2. To provide opportunities for students to come together and 

interrelate with other students of different cultural 
backgrounds and life styles. 

3. To provide the business. community the opportunity to improve 

its community image by breaking down negative attitudes. 

4. To allow the students the opportunity to interact with 

persons in management positions. 

5. To provide the student with the opportunity to gain first- 

hand information about the business community and alterna- 
tive opportunities. 

6. To make students aware of the skills necessary to be a suc- 

cessful manager. 

7. To provide students with the knowledge of formal and informal 

educational requirements in specific career fields (e.g. 
CPA, M.D., law). 

8. To provide students with the knowledge of the affirmative 

action hiring policies of various businesses. 

9. To provide the Los Angeles Unified School District with an 

operational model of an alternative educational process. 

10. To provide an opportunity for parents to become involved 

in the learning experience of students as well as gain- 
ing an awareness of the contributions of the business 
community. 

11. To provide multi-cultural teams of students the opportunity 

to successfully accomplish tasks based on mutual interests. 



RELATED PROJECTS 
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The High School Institute of Economic /Management Studies 
is conceptually related in varying degrees to the following educa- 
tional programs: 

1. Program for Intergroup Education (PIE) 

2. Area Program for Enrichment Exchange (APEX) 

3. Summer Enrichment Exchange Program (SEEP) 

4. Careers Day in Business 

5. Alternative School Program 

6. Comprehensive Career Education 



DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAM 



PHASE I - CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AND PLANNING 
(OCTOBER 15, 1972 • FEBRUARY 3, 1973) 

This phase commences immediately upon procurement of 
financing and necessary approvals. The phase will be staffed as 
follows: 

Administrator 

Curriculum Coordinator 

Monitor/Evaluator 

Certificated Teachers (4) 

Professional Experts (2) 

Various members of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and Los Angeles School District 

Objectives of Phase I: 

A. Organization • Develop administrative procedures 

B. Curriculum - The curriculum shall be developed by a 

committee composed of the entire staff for Phase I 

1. Develop specific curriculum for Phase II 

2. Determine supportive instructional materials 

required 

3. Determine physical equipment and supplies 

required 

C. Operational Needs 

1. Specify equipment to be procured 

2. Order equipment 

3. Install equipment 

4. Prepare facilities 

5. Develop class schedules 

D. Staffing 

1. Determine business participants 

2. Evaluation and hiring of staff 



£• Student Selection 

1. Develop information brochure 

2. Develop application forms 

3. Establish screening committees 
F. Staff Development 

1. Orientation 

2. Pre- service training 

3. Evaluation of pre- service 
G/ Monitoring and Evaluation 

1. Develop evaluative procedures 

2. Develop monitoring and control procedures 

3. Develop evaluation and monitoring tools 

PHASE II - PILOT INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 
(FEBRUARY 4, 1973 - JUNE 16, 1973) 

This phase involves actual participation of 80 students 
during the. Spring 1973 school semester, evaluation of the process, 
cultivation of cross-cultural interchange, and correlation of 
student interests with career opportunities. 

PHASE III - PROGRAM EVALUATION, REVISION, EXPANSION AND 
. PREPARATION FOR FULL PROGRAM (JUNE 17, 1973 - AUGUST II, 1972) 

Based on the actual experiences gained in the previous 
phases, an expanded staff must be trained, and curriculum coverage, 
techniques, etc. revised to provide a more efficient and effective 
program. The staff will be expanded to include more teachers and 
businessmen. 



I 
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PHASE IV - FULL INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 
(SEPTEMBER 9, 1973 - DECEMBER 29, 1973) 

In this phase, the student population will be expanded to 
10 modules for a total of 400 students, with appropriate staff. 
Per student cost will decrease significantly during this phase. 
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REPORTING PROCEDURES 

Procedures and forms will be established to meet the neces- 
sary reporting requirements of the Federal government, Los Angeles 
Unified School District, the Junior Chamber of Commerce, and any 
other organizations requiring compliance. Such procedures and report 
forms will be established during Phase I of the program. 

STAFF REQUIREMENTS, RATES OF COMPENSATION AW RESPONSIBILITIES 

Adm inis tra tor 

Phases All 

Rate $1,770/4 weeks 

Responsible for the overall coordination, supervision, and 
assignment of staff, implementation of the program of the High School 
Institute of Economic /Management Studies and such other responsi- 
bilities as assigned by the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Curriculum Coordinator 

Phases All phases 

Rate $1,350/4 weeks 

Responsible for the implementation of the curriculum as 
prescribed by the Curriculum Committee more specifically, the 
Coordinator will be responsible for the assignment of designated 
classroom activity according to the plan, and final arrangements for 
curricular-related tours, speakers or other presentations. He will 
ensure that appropriate material and other handouts are available 
to the classes when needed, and will make any necessary adjustments 
to classroom schedules. 

Certificated Teachers 

Phases I & II - 4. 

Ill & IV - 28 

Rate $1,350/4 weeks 

Responsible for motivating students of various socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds through inovative techniques. The teacher must 
also have knowledge and appreciation of the pluralistic society. 
He must have knowledge of audiovisual aids, minimal business back- 
ground (college and/or actual experience) and knowledge or experience 
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on the effective methods of dissemination of material. 

Mon i t o r / E va lua t o r 

Phases All 

Rate $1,350/4 weeks 

Responsible for administering and evaluation of pretesting 
and critiques of presentations, completion of all designated course 
evaluation forms, filing of reports required by outside agencies 
and organizations, and any other related activity delegated by the 
Administrator . 

Secretaries 

Phases 2 for all phases 

Rate (each) $525/4 weeks 

Provide clerical, secretarial and administrative support 
as required. 

Utility Man 

Phases IV only 

Rate $550/4 weeks 

Responsible for assisting the Curriculum Coordinator in 
the procurement, maintenance, placement and accotaitability of all 
equipment and any other related responsibilities as required. 

Educational Aids 

Phase II - 2 

IV - 14 

Rate $500/4 weeks 

To assist with small group instruction, organization and 
management of materials. 

Professional Experts 

Phases I . 200 hrs. 

II through IV - 100 hrs. 
Rate $10 per hour 

To provide professional expertise as required. 
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CONCEPTS 

The curriculum for the Institute will utilize the most 
advanced and innovative concepts and techniques in disseminating 
information. These will include simulation, curricular-related 
tours, role playing, student analysis of economic sectors, and 
various visual aids. Included will be the study and use of the 
latest computer designs and applications • 

The curriculum is designed to study the internal inter- 
action of the corporation and then examine how a single corporation 
interacts with the economy. The curriculum will be based on the 
stated objectives while addressing the following factors: 

ao Broad concepts of management 

b. Parts of economic sectors 

c. Economic sectors and their interrelationships 
PROGRAM 

Unit 1 - Broad Concepts 

1 . Planning 

a. Budgeting 

b. Forecasting events 

c. Adaptability to environment, needs, and limitations 

2. Organizing 

a. Accounting 

b. Delegation of responsibility 

Co Resource utilization and control 

d. Communications and coordination 

e. Development of objectives 
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3. Controlling 

a. Personnel 

(1) Motivation 

(2) Training 

(3) Checking behavior 

(4) Methods of correcting undesirable behavior 

(5) Selection 

b. Reporting 

c . Leadership 

Unit 2 - Parts of Economic Sectors 
1 o Produc tion/Manuf ac tur ing 

a. Mass production 

b. Special order 

2. Marketing 

a. Distribution 

b. Advertising 

3. Personnel 

ao Recruitment 
b. Training 

4. Product Research and Development 

Unit 3 - Sectors of the Economy 
1. Banking and Savings 

a. International banking 

b. Loans and mortgages 

c. Checking and check processing 



] 
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2. Utilities 

a* Telephone 
b* Electric 

c . Natural gas 

d. Water 

3. Medical 

a. Doctor 

b. Dentist 

c. Hospital 
4* Auditing 

5. Retail 

a. Durable 

b. Non- durable 

6. Investment 

a. Brokers 

b. Financial analyst 

c. Portfolio managers 

7. Education 

a. Elementary, secondary and adult 

b. College 

c. Vocational 

8. Construction 

a. Architect 

b . Highway 

c. Commercial construction 

d. Residential construction 
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9. Law 

a. Judicial 

b. Attorney 

10. Manufacturing 

a. Mass production 

b. Custom products 

11. Government 

a. Police 

b. Fire 

c. Armed services 

12. Insurance 

a. Underwriting 

b. Agents and brokers 

13. Advertising and media presentation 

a. TV and radio 

b. Advertising agency 

c. Public relations 

d. Book and magazine publication 

14. Importers/Exporters 

15. Mining 

a. Oil 

b. Coal and iron 

16. Transportation 

a. Rail 

b . Air 

c. Truck, bus and auto 

d. Ship 

i 
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17. Services 

a. Restaurant 

b. Hotel. 

c. Employraent agency 

STUDENT SELECTION PROCEDURES 
The students will be selected utilizing the following 

criteria: 

a. 10th graders 

b. Desire to participate 

c. Parent's approval 

Students will complete application forms, which will be 
given to a selection committee. The committee will make the final 
determination of who will be participants. The committee will be 
comprised of the following: 



1. 


Businessman 


2. 


Student 


3. 


Parent 


4. 


Teacher 


5. 


Administrator 
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ORIENTATION AND TRAINING OF STAFF 

All persons involved in the High School Institute will be 
participating in an orientation and training period during Phase I 
and III. The purposes for orientation and training include: 

1. Provide information to staff members and parents 
regarding philosophy and intent of institute. 

2. Provide general guidelines for curriculum writing and 
methods of presentation. 

3. Provide preservice training in Human Relations area. 

4. Outline and develop logistics responsibilities of 
staff members. 

5. Develop, in concert with the Curriculum Committee, 
curriculum materials. 

6. Develop framework for student evaluation. 

FINANCING 

BUDGET, LEVEL AND DURATION OF FINANCING 

Phase I - Curriculum Development and Planning $ 97,000 

Phase II - Pilot Instructional Program 105,000 

Phase III - Program Evaluation, Revision, 
Expansion and Preparation for Full 

Instructional Program 115,000 
Phase IV - Full Instructional Program 223,000 

Total cost $540.000 
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To compare the cost to currently educate a student in the 
Los Angeles City School District and the High School Institute certain 
assumptions will have to be made. These are: 

1. 70-71 student costs $825 

2. 70-71 capital cost per student 50 

$875 

Inflation rate 87c 

Current cost per student for a 180 day 
school year equals $945 ($875 + 8%). 

The cost of the High School Institute per student assuming 
that Phase IV is representative of the costs of a continuing program 
would be 1,334 ($556 times 180 day/75 days) or a differential of $389 
per year. This additional cost is primarily the result of increasing 
the teacher/ student ratio. 

High School Institute 

1 Teacher 

% Educational aid 
per 
20 students 

Los Angeles City School District 

1 Teacher 
per 

30+ students 

SOURCES 

. The preliminary source of financing shall be from the Federal 
Government based on Title VII of the 1972 amendment (Public Law 92-318) 
to the Higher Education Act of 1965. The funds shall be requested on the 
basis of the foregoing prospectus and administered through the office of 
Multicultural Educational of. the Los Angeles City Schools. Esaa provides 
financial assistance for the following purposes: 

1. To meet the special needs incident to the elimination 
of minor .ty group segregation and discrimination among 
students and faculty in elementary and secondary schools; 
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2. To encourage the voluntary elimination, reduction, or 
prevention of minority group isolation in elementary 
and secondary schools with substantial proportion of 
minority group students; and 

3. To aid school children in overcoming the educational 
disadvantages of minority group isolation. 

As a secondary source of financing the program will look 
to Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
(Supplementary Educational Centers and Services; Guidance, Counseling 
and Testing). Section 301 of Title III reads as follows: 

Sec. 301. (a) The Commissioner shall carry out a oroeram 

servT?es"^fsM'muSL'"P5'"""r""r educatiLaf cen?e?f 'f;;d 
services, to stimulate and assist in the provision of 

vitally needed educational services not available in suffi- 
JirL'^"?"*^^*^^ °^ quality, and to stimulate and Lsist in 
the development and establishment of exemplary elementarv 
r^^^^ educational progrLs^o L?ve Is ^ 

regular school programs, and to assist the 

a^d luidancff H^'^""^ maintaining programs of testing 
ana guidance and counseling. ° 

fh^i^K/Z^ purpose of making grants under this title 
Islo o5o OoSiL^?^o°J^'^^ '° appropriated the su^ of ' 
$S7S nnn nnn f ^l^""^} ^^^^ ^"^^"g -June 30, 1971, 

leoi'SSS'SSS fo^ It y^^^ June 30 1972 -and 

?ouD,uuu,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30 1973 1 Tn 

addition, there are herby authorized to be appropriated fir 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and ea?b of the 

^^;p'S^^"f f^^^^^ ^^l^' ^^^^ be necfssa?y for 

the administration of State plans, the activities of advisorv 

If this avenue of funding does not materialize altemotes 
available are as follows: 

a. Other Federal and state existing legilation programs. 

b. Businesses served. 

c. Foundations and individual contributions 

As a last resort the program can be curtailed by the elimi- 
nation of learning modules. The program is structured in such a manner 
so that learning modules can be either increased or decreased without 
jeopardizing the entire program. 
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EVALUATION 

During Phase I members of the Institute shall devise such 
forms, tests, and criteria to measure and evaluate the objectives 
of the High School Institute and the ability of the curricultro to 
meet the goals and objectives* Both qualitative and quantitative 
data shall be used in the evaluation* Data shall be accumulated from 
students, parents, teachers, businessmerf- and administrators. Funds 
have been provided for professional experts in the field of evaluation 
to assist the Institute in the development, accumulation, and evaluation 
of data accumulated during all phases of the program. 



I 



Sept. 



1972 
Oct. Nov, 



1973 



Dec. 



Jan. Feb. 



March 



May June 



Organ izational 

1. Approval - 

a. Junior Chamber of Consnerce 

b. Board of Education 

2. Financing 

3. Contract between District arid Junior 

Chamber 

Phase I 

1. Hire staff 

2. Develop administrative procedures 

3. Purchase equipment 

4. Solicit business support 

5. Curriculum 

a. Refine outline 

b. Determine guidelines for speakers 

c. Develop various methods of presentation 
d« Develop presentations with business 

participants 
e« Evaluation of presentations 

6. Student selection - 

a. Information brochures 

develop and disseminate 
b« Develop and disseminate applications 
c« Develop guidelines fur comnitteet 
d« Designate selection coirmittee 
e« Final selection of students 

7. Facilities - 

a. Locate and procure lease 
b« Determine and install 

necessary improvements 

8« Monitoring and evaluation - 

A* Determine and develop procedures 

to meet reauirements of District 
b« Determine and develop procedures 

to meet state and federal requirements 
c. Develop pre- testing material 
d* Develop evaluation procedures 
e. Develop evaluation forms 



i 



Phase II 

1. Testing 

2* Instruction - 

a* Broad concepts 

b« Parts of economic sectors 

c. Sectors of the economy 

3* Monitor and evaluate 



LEARNING MODULE ARRANGEMENT 



(Proposed) 




2 teachers, educational aid, and businessman either at the tables 
with the students or elsewhere in the room as dictated by the 
particular days curriculum ♦ 



POSSIBLE INSTITUTE LOCATIONS - 



The approximate space requirements for the various phases 
are as follows: 

Phase I 1,500 square feet 

Phase II 4,000 square feet 

Phase III 4,000 square/feet 

Phase IV 15,000 sguare feet 



The following are examples of existing facilities that 
are now available and could be used as a site for various phases 
of the project. All costs are subject to change and negotiation. 



I 



I 

1141 North McCaden 
J.ollywood, California 




75' 



A 

50' 



6 



150' 



50' 



20^ per square foot. 
Possession February 1, 1973 
Cinder block construction 
Zoned M-2 



A. Single story warehouse and shipping facility 
3,750 square fset 

B- Two story office and warehouse facility 15,000 
square feet (includes 5,600 square feet of air 
conditioned office space) 

C. Marking lot space for approximately 30 cars 



Approximate 
cost 
per month 

$ 750 
3,000 
$3,750 



Midtown shopping center 

Pico and San Vicente 
Los Angeles, California 



Hall 










Wash 


Rooms 


60' A 


B 




C 






12.75' 


1 12. 5' 




25' 







STORE 

40^ per square foot basic rent 
4^ per square foot for use of 
Lnmediftte possession 
Air conditioned 
5 -year lease minimum 



FRONT 

common areas (parking and mall) 



A. 765 square feet 

B. .750 square feet 

C. 900 square feet 



Approximate 
cost 
per month 

$ 350 
330 
400 



$1.080 



I 

I 



[ 



r 
r 



1155 North Las Palmas 
Holljrwood, California 



T 

1 




I 100' 

1 

! 

1 

1 


A 




B 


; 50' 




t 


50' 



Wood structure with steel frame 
20^ per square foot. Used as 
office space and is fully 
air conditioned immediate 
occupancy Zoned M-2 



A. 5000 square feet 

B. Parking for approximately 10 cars< 
(Additional parking available in 
the area) 



Approximate 
cost 
per month 

$1,000 



$1.000 
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BUSINESS NEEDS 
TO DO A BETTER JOB 
OF EXPLAINING 
ITSELF 



I 



**The solar system/* said Ralph Waldo Emerson in one of his 
unanswerable sentences. '*has no anxiety about its reputation.** 

Nice* no doubt for the solar system, but what else can afford 
so lordly a detachment? Not the U.S. business community, 
which is, nght now* desperately worried about its reputation, 
so anxious that it tends to shrink back into its shell, like the 
snails in the painting opposite. 

Such timorous occlusion can^t be the right business response 
to calumny. Nor would the reputation of business be brightened 
by a new outburst of aggressive boasting, a tactic tried all too 
thoroughly in the past. Nor does it do much good to blame '*the 
intellectuals.** The root of the difficulty lies deeper. 

For decades business has been underestimating the gravity 
and the nature of its public-relations problem. The truth is that 
there has never been a wide and solid understanding of the 
business system. As it becomes more complex, as it gets more 
deeply involved in such questions as the tax structure or en- 
vironmental protection* the public*s inadequate understand- 
ing of bus^rl^ss will cause more and more trouble. The defect 
lies more in the quality than in the quantity of the corporate 
messages. Despite torrents of advertisements, press releases, 
and internal corporate communications, misunderstanding and 
ignorance of the business scene remain widespread. 

The public needs to know more than it does about business- 
about its products, its processes, its performance, its profits, 
its motivations, its internal relations, and the ways all these 
are changing. From this premise a basic strategy of public 
relations emerges: business should do a better job of explain- 
ing itself. Until it does, it will not be able to defend itself, 
much less to counterattack its critics. A strategy of explana- 
tion would influence the handling of many day-to-day matters 
— the way ads are conceived, the way periodic corporate reports 
are written, ine way queries from the press are handled. 

What a strategy of explanation implies can be more clearly 
seen in a perspective that includes the past evolution of the 
anti-business attitude and its future dangers. 

Current anti-business sentiment is no summer squall, no 
mere election-year flap, no recession-bom disenchantment, no 
transient hostility stirred up by a few malcontents. It would be 
unwise, for instance, to assume that Ralph Nader created the 
wave of consumer resis tance; he vocalized feelings already 

Research associate: Lenore Schiff 



present in the public. Nor was the outburst of populism in this 
year*s Democratic primaries a projection of George McGovern's 
limited ability to read profit-and-loss statements: his soak-the- 
corporation tax proposals reflected widely held beliefs. The ill 
repute of business would still flourish if Nader started doing 
commercials for General Motors or if McGovem. awed by the 
possibility of administering the federal budget, decided to 
learn arithmetic. 

That 28 percent profit 

The picture of reality that people have in their heads shapes 
their emotions and actions. For example, the U.S. public has 
long held a wildly erroneous notion of the size of business 
profits. A recent survey showed that the public's estimate of 
after-tax profits as a proportion of total sales centered at 28 
percent. This is more than five times the actual level of profit 
margins in recent years. All by itseli, such a grossly mistaken 
estimate of profits goes far to explain demands that corpora- 
tions should pay higher taxes, increase wages, and absorb 
environmental costs— while holding the line on prices. No won- 
der millions of Americans feel unfairly treated by the economic 
system. A more drastic ''redistribution of income** through the 
ta-T structure would indeed be feasible if after-tax profits 
amounted to $250 billion instead of $46 billion. 

Other consequences follow from other mistaken public no- 
tions about business. Many of the brightest young men and 
women will continue to turn their backs on business because 
they believe that corporate careers are stultifying to personal 
development, devoid of intellectual challenge, and subversive 
of true social values. Many who do enter business will continue 
to think they are selling their integrity for material gain. The 
public*3 exaggerated notion of corporate power will result in 
the passage of more laws that add to the cost of production 
without any proportionate benefit to the public. Many consum- 
ers will continue to take little joy from what they buy because 
they think they are victims of a system that is dishonest, in- 
sensitive, oppressive, and inhuman. 

In short, the declining reputation of business could, unless it 
is reversed, weaken the internal morale of corporations and so 
poison the relation between business and the rest of society 
that the quality of American life would deteriorate. 

Unlike the solar system, which can ignore human opinion. 
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j The reputation of business has been getting worse, while its performance, by almost 
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any pattern of relations between men depends upon a measure 
of mutual understanding and respect. The freer the men, the 
greater this dependence will be. And since prosperity con- 
tributes to freedom, a prosperous society has more need to 
understand and respect its own economic system than a poor 
society in which material necessity can coerce a cooperation 
that may not be freely and intelligently given. A prospering, 
highly educated, democratic people, like today's Americans, 
will not assent to an economic system merely because it pro- 
duces a lot of goods and services. If people view the system as 
grossly unjust or tyrannical or deceitful they will, even at a 
cost to themselves, withhold their full cooperation. 

Eating our weight in beef 

What can business do to attain a higher level of public un- 
derstanding and trust? Should it perform, by public-relations 
techniques, plastic surgery upon its "image"? Or reform its 
actual practice? 

One businessman who rejects proposals that business can 
cure its reputation by public-relations poultices s Irwin Miller, 
chairman of Cummins Engine. Since few, if any, businessmen 
have a better reputation. Miller's view is worth attention. He 
sap: "The corporation is not unlike the individual. It achieves 
a good reputation if it deserves it Image and reputation follow 
performance and service to the community." 

This is the traditional view of a Christian gentleman — and 
all men of good will would like to believe it. But was it true, 
even in a simpler world than ours, that public opinion infallibly 
awarded to everyone the reputation he deserved? In our com- 
plex world it would not be easy to appraise business by Miller's 
standards — ^"performance and service to the community" — 
even if there were a firm consensus on what those two terms 
meant. "Performance," for instance, now means more than 
<^niere efficiency in supplying goods. But nobody is quite sure 
how to define other standards that are emerging. 

At any given moment the public must have in mind some 
criteria, however imprecise, of what constitutes a satisfactory 
performance by business. The public keeps raising its stan- 
dards — as, in an achieving society, it should. Trouble develops 
because the public is not aware of how rapidly it raises its 
standards. Because it believes its standards are unchanging, it 
tends to perceive business performance as moving backward. 

A simple example of this optical illusion is provided by the 
recurrence a few months ago of the perennial uproar over the 
retail price of beef. Prices were described as "out of sight" 
or "impossible" and other words indicating that consumers 
could not get as much beef as they were accustomed to eat. How 
many of the enraged housewives were aware that the per cap- 
ita consumption of beef in the U.S. has risen in almost ever: 
year since World War II? We are now eating H5 pounds of 



beef per person per year, more than double the 1938 level and 
30 percent higher than that of ten years ago. 

Maybe the price of beef is in some sense "too high." Markets 
do lift specific prices to levels that are supposed to discourage 
demand. But it's one thing to know that the price of beef has 
been rising in the presence of surging demand, and another to 
believe it has been manipulated upward by greedy meatpackers 
and butchers. Though the production of beef in the U.S. is 
two and a half times what it was in 1951, the breeding of cattle 
still cannrt keep up with the rise in population and the sharper 
rise in real incomes. How many newspapers or TV newscast.^ 
mention, just factually, the rising consumption of beef when 
they report these passionate consumer outbursts? 

Here is a clear case of a discrepancy between what has ac- 
tually been happening and what the public thinks has been 
happening. Much of the ill repute of business arises from such 
misconceptions, which, in a complex, prospering society, are 
bound to occur unless there is a huge and intelligent effort to 
keep the people informed. The absence of such an effort ex- 
plains why the reputation of business has in the last twenty- 
five years been getting worse, while the performance of busi- 
ness, by almost any economic or social or moral standard, has 
been getting bet^. 

And then came Phil* the Rnagler 

A public-relations problem does, indeed, exist and it is — at 
least partly — independent of actual business performance or be- 
havior. The problem ranges all the way from the moral validity 
of the market system itself, which is far from universally ac- 
cepted, down to the day-to-day dealings of corporations with 
the press and with individual customers and employees. Obvi- 
ously, this problem is not going to be solved by gimmickful 
flackery. But neither is it going to be solved by quiet business 
virtue or by the supposedly healing passage of time. Improve- 
ment of the business reputation has to start with the recogni- 
tion that the problem goes back a long way and is getting 
tougher every year. 

At no time in the American past did business ever enjoy full 
public understanding and approval. This fact has been some- 
what obscured because most twentieth-century historians 
dwell, in wonderment or irony, upon nineteenth-century ser- 
mons and moral tracts praising the business influence on 
American life. Moralists who took this line were impressed by 
the business system's stress on personal responsibility and 
self-improvement in the material realm, a stress that seemed 
to reinforce fundamental teachings in the moral realm. More 
or less consciously, the emergent American business system 
was being compared to the rigidly stratified societies of tradi- 
tional Europe where each man was supposed to follow a path 
set by society. 
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any economic or social or moral standard, has been getting better 



Many of tho pro-busines:^ moralists so grossly overstated 
their thesis that they seemed to be placing prosperity next to 
godliness. There was bound to be a reaction. The disenchanting 
discovery that Horatio Alger's PkU, the Fiddler did not pro- 
vide a perfect paradigm of how material success relates to 
virtue was certain to produce a thousand later books in which 
the businessman would appear as Phil, the Finagler. 

But even in the heyday of the pro-business moralists there 
was a vocal dissent— and also a silent absence of-fissent The 
group now known as the intellectuals included pX all times some 
who despised what they called "moneygrubbing/' Romantic 
writers, especially, were inclined to prefer the aristocracy to 
the bourgeoisie. It was "no accident,'' as the Marxists say, that 
the semifeudal American South, soon to go to war against the 
moneygrubbers, reveled in the chivalric extravaganzas of 
Walter Scott 

Far below such levels of literacy were inarticulate millions, 
white and black, who had little reason to admire and little need 
or chance to understand the emergent business system. No 
business missionaries tried hard to convert the emancipated 
slaves or the immigrants from Europe who went to work driv- 
ing railroad spikes or digging coal. Nor was there much effort 
to proselytize the sons and daughters of the agrarian society, 
north and south, as they left the farms to enter the very dif- 
ferent norid of industrial capitalism. The economic cooperation 
of all these groups was ensured by material necessity. Apathy 
and illiteracy delayed the growth of their political power. 

Today, their grandchildren are in a far different position- 
educationally, politically, economically. They have to be sold on 
the system. And a great many of them have never been sold. 

TIM nonf MMiiM off tho InMtecttuilt 

■ Probably the high point of business prestige in the U.S. 
(though surely riot the high point of its performance) was 
reached in the 1920's. Even then business was considered good 
only until the adjective "big" was put in front of it ; then it was 
bad. Since big business was destined to become more conspicu- 
ous, the base of later criticism was already laid fifty years ago.^ 
By the late 1920's the pro-business moralists were no longer 
in the ascendant. The intellectuals had begun the shift toward 
more emphatic anti-business attitudes, a trend that greatly 
accelerated during the depression and the ten-year debate over 
its cause and cure. 

Because the dependence of society on its intellectuals has 
increased, their estrangement f roi » the actual economic system 
becomes a veiy serious matter. In previous centuries the intel- 
lectuals were a handful of clergymen and writers. Now the 
term covers whole armies of teachers, journalists, scientists, 
artists, fictioneers, and entertainers. A society so specialized 
and complex that no one man can observe it with his own eyes 



must rely on these mediators for its sense of what it is and 
where it's going. Nobody— not even a businessman— can "see" 
the business system. What the public perceives is refracted, to 
use the politest word, in passing through the medium of pro- 
fessional communicators. 

This doesn't imply, as some discouraged businessmen think, 
that the entire blame for the business reputation lies in the 
disaffection of the intellectuals. If it be true, as stated above, 
that a very large proportion of Americans never admired or 
Understood market capitalism— not even when it was praised 
in tract and pulpit and on campus — then the responsibility of 
the intellectuals for the present ill repute of business begins 
to look more like nonfeasance and less like malfeasance. 

Many businessmen incorrectly suppose that the communi- 
cators as a group are involved in a malicious conspiracy to 
substitute some other economic-political system for the one we 
have. Thirty years ago, socialism had a significant, though not 
a dominant, following among U.S. intellectuals. Many of them 
are still enthralled by the negative aspect of Marxism, its cri- 
tique of capitalism. But few today are hankering for govern- 
ment control of the means of production. Among today's intel- 
lectuals, government has become almost as dirty a word as 
business. Indeed, the intellectuals have communicated to large 
sections of the public, especially the young, an abhorrence of 
all institutions larger or more complex than a rock combo. 

The coconut gatherers 

The decline of the socialist appeal, in fact, complicates the 
problem of the business reputation. When socialism was seen 
as a viable alternative, market capitalism had a definite rival 
with which its performance could be compared, either in terms 
of economic efficiency or in higher terms of human freedom 
and dignity. Today the typical critic of the business system 
does not accept the responsibility for saying what he would 
like in its stead. His habit i? to denounce some specific short- 
coming or injustice, implying that this is what one would 
expect from a system that is basically sick or outmoded. Pro- 
posed reforms are not seriously worked out in terms of how 
they would affect the system as a whole. 

This kind of criticism relieves the communicators of a very 
difficult task, that of understanding and explaining an eco- 
nomic system that is far from self-evident in its complex 
workings. The discussion assumes that everyone knows how 
prices are set, how wages relate to profits, how a businessman 
thinks, works, acts, and lives. But this assumption happens 
to be untrue. What little the American public knows about 
business is some fifty to seventy-five years out of date. The 
public image of the big businessman is about where Theodore 
Dreiser, Upton Sinclair, and the cartoonists of fifty years 
ago left him. 

eantinued page 19t 
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BUSINESS NEEDS TO EXPLAIN ITSELF eonUnued 

Where in the communication network would the typical Amer- 
ican have encountered a more accurate and up-to-date picture? 
At school? In college? In church? From newspapers? From fic- 
tion? From television? 

Among professional communicators who deal in nonfiction 
—the teachers, journalists, clergymen— only a very small mi- 
nority know or care much about business. Current fiction is not 
more informative. A quick two-week riffle through the best-sell- 
ing novels, prizewinning plays, long-running television serials, 
and high-grossing movies of the last five years discloses very lit- 
tle concentrated hostility to business. In such popular art, the 
businessman \h notso much attacked as ignored. For all these mir- 
rors show to the contrary, American civilization makes its living 
by picking coconuts off the ground. As reflected in fiction, the 
only two interesting activities in American society appear to be 
making love and making war— both usually depicted in a man- 
ner that would repel people who are ever so slightly fastidious. 

True, sex and war are ancient themes of drama; business is 
not. But in previous centuries the economic life of societies was 
highly transparent to the participants. Nobody needed a drama 
or a novel to understand what was involved in milking a cow or 
to figure out that both the milkmaid and the owner of the cow 
had claims upon the proceeds. 

The record of contemporary business isn't going to "speak for 
itself." For most Americans that record is locked in darkness 
—and it will remain obscure until a lot of very hard work is 
done to overcome the nonfeasance of the communicators who 
stand between business and the public. 

'*You don't nMd im, do you?" 

Essentially, the obscurity of the business scene to outsiders 
is a price exacted by the concentration of effort— itself the main- 
spring of modern progress. Unless this price is balanced by con- 
scious, effective communication across the barriers of special- 
ization, then incoherence will overtake efficiency. 

Managers already understand this challenge in so far as it 
applies to life inside a corporation; they need to extend to pub- 
lic relations the practices they use internally. Within the cor- 
poration, top managers are less and less inclined to view them- 
selves as the prime fonts of judgment, decision, and policy. 
The men at the top are more and more concerned with en- 
couraging horizontal flows of information among the parts of 
the organization so that the left hand will know when the 
right hand's thumb is in a wringer. 

Observing Great Britain, where this modem kind of manage- 
ment has evolved less rapidly than in the U.S., Antony Jay, an 
analyst of corporate behavior, has drawn a vivid contrast be- 
tween the old and the new kinds of management. The old kind is 
hierarchical in attitude and practice. It reveals itself, says Jay, in 
statements like: "Thi^s memo must go through me" or "I must 
be notified before one of your staff comes here" or "If you want 
to talk to my subordinate then I must be present" The newer con- 
cept of organization, which Jay calls "cellular," is revealed by re* 
marks like: "Why don't you go and put it to him yoursefif?" or 
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"You don't need me at this meeting, do you?" or "Perhaps you'd 
better drop over and have a word with the marketing boys." 

There are two important lessons about public relations to be 
drawn from the contrast between old and new styles of corpo- 
rate coordination. The first is that business has failed to get over 
to the public the extent to which the new internal style now pre- 
vails. As Jay, along with some observers of U.S. business, has 
noted, many managers who actually behave in the new way con- 
tinue to explain their organizations in the old, hierarchical way. 
This anachronism can be important because a significant part of 
the public's resistance to business is based on the belief that it op- 
erates, as it did fifty years ago, mainly by a chain of command, 
with all significant decisions made at the top. Today's employ- 
ees resent a business image that casts them in the role of robots. 
And this repulsive image has been painted not only by intel- 
lectuals but by businessmen who use outdated concepts and vo- 
cabulary in explaining how they work. 

Holtzman's pitch 

At long last, the newer concept of management is beginning 
to trickle down to popular levels. The other day a baseball play- 
er. Ken Holtzman, was quoted on a sports page as referring with 
some bitterness to his'former manager, Leo Durocher, in these 
terms: "The manager has a lot to do with the mental attitude of 
a ball club. His main job is communication. Today's type of ball* 
player is a lot different from what it once was." 

So is today's type of citizen different And that's where the sec- 
ond lesson on an updated theory of business public relations comes 
in. Jmt as internal coherence between the parts of a corporation 
can no longer be mandated from the top down, so the relation be- 
tween any corporation and its multiple "publics" must now be 
achieved through a flow of information and persuasion. No large 
number of today's citizens is going to accept slavishly the busi- 
ness community's judgment on a matter of public economic pol- 
icy. If business has a case, it will have to argue it. The degree of 
public acceptance will depend largely on business credibility 
—i.e., on reputation. 

What this indicates is that the foundation of a sound business 
public-relations policy lies in recognition of the public need for an 
understanding of business. 

The italicized phrase is not the same as "the public's right to 
know," which is now stridently and loosely asserted in some jour- 
nalistic quarters. A few public rights to corporate disclosures have 
been formulated in recent decades by the SEC and other bodies. 
Many more rights will be formulated, notably in the field of con- 
sumer protection. But a "right" in thissense takes a while to hard- 
en to the point where it can be clearly defined and legally tested 
against other rights, such as privacy. 

Meanwhile, the need for public understanding is now urgently 
present and cannot wait upon the evolving definition of rights. 
Nor should this need to be thought of as a public interest com- 
peting against a business interest. It is business itself that most 
desperately needs public understanding of business. Candidly, 
most of the public is not stirred by any conscious need to know 
more than it thinks it does about business. The need, which is 
real, has to be sold to the public. 

continued page 196 
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BUSINESS NEEDS TO EXPLAIN ITSELF continued 

This situation is not without precedent. The historj' of Amer- 
ican business for a hundred years has followed a pattern of dis- 
cerning real needs, making people aware of them, and then ful- 
filling them. What has been done for soap and toothpaste and 
automobiles can also be done for an intangible and presently un- 
recognized need: public understanding of the business system. 

Horn blowing isn't enough 

Starting from the need for public understanding, let's look at 
some current business public-relations practices. 

Corporations are not coy about calling attention to their prod- 
ucts, nor timid when it comes to celebrating those achievements 
that can be represented on the famous '^bottom line" of their re- 
ports. But in these— and many other— cases of corporate horn 
blowing the message is highly concentrated on narrow targets. Se- 
lective self-praise isn't the same as explanation. 

Concentrated action always runs the risk of undesirable pe- 
ripheral consequences. A corporation, for example, may design a 
merchandising campaign for a certain product toward the ra- 
tional goal of maximizing sales in a short span of time. The most 
effective means to that goal may "oversell" a lot of customers 
who will later think they were promised more than they got, a re- 
action that will have peripheral effects on subsequent sales of 
that product, on other products of the company, and on the gen- 
eral public reputation of business. 

Or a corporation, concentrating on the investing public and 
the securities analysts, may boast in a year-end statement that 
it had increased its earnings by 33 percent. In fact, its earnings 
may have risen from 3 percent of sales to 4 percent, still meager 
by historical standards. Stress on the 33 percent increase is the 
"best" way of presenting the case to investors. But other pub- 
lics overhear this communication. When headlines say, "QED 
Corp.'s Profit Up 33%," a lot of people get a mistaken impres- 
sion of what has happened, and George Meany will find a re- 
sou nding public echo when he speaks of the "unconscion able prof- 
its" received by corporations. 

A keener appreciation of the need for public understand ng of 
business would require a more rounded attention by companies 
to the peripheral effect of their communications. 

The 8«cr«cy syndrome 

The same principle applies— emphatically— to corporate non- 
communication, or secrecy. In many companies a given piece of 
information will not be disclosed if any department, intent cn 
its own area of responsibility, can think of a reason for not re- 
leasing it. 

Professional communicators concerned with business get a lot 
of help from corporations. Still, what they get is about 1 percent 
of the help they need. Nor woufd a hundredfold improvement in 
the quality of corporate communication necessarily entail a com- 
parable increase in volume or costs. Much of the information em- 
anating from corporations is just hot air. Every Thursday af- 
ternoon for years the editorial office of FORTUNE has received by 
private messenger mimeographed handouts from a certain big 



corporation. Frequently, the information therein has already ap- 
peared in the daily press. Often, the information has no imme- 
diacy and could have been delivered, without spoilage, by third- 
class dogsled. Nobody here can remember when this weekly vis- 
itation was last useful in any way. 

As a group, business journalists, a tiny subspecies of the genus 
communicator, are not hostile to business. Yet no month passes 
in the work of a business journalist without his encountering 
some grotesque and enraging instance of corporate noncommu- 
nication with the outside world. He finds huge public-relations de- 
partments that are not trusted by their top managements with 
information that ought to be publicized. He finds financial vice 
presidents who react to questions about the taxes their corpo- 
rations pay as if the inquiry had been directed to the sex life of 
their mothers. 

He finds, above (or beneath) all, the legal counsel of great cor- 
porations; some of them could not be more defensive, more eva- 
sive, more secretive, if their client were the Mafia. Many cor- 
poration lawyers will prevent a disclosure if they can imagine its 
hostile employment in any contingency, however remote, by the 
Antitrust Division or Ralph Nader or the SEC or a competitor 
or a union or women's liberation. Since lawyers are trained to 
imagine future trouble, this legal filter can inhibit a lot of in- 
formation. It can also suggest— even to communicators who are 
friendly to business and relatively knowledgeable about it— that 
so much determination to conceal night indicate that something 
wrong is being concealed. 

Business journalists know that most chief executives are more 
candid about corporate affairs than are the people who usually 
deal with the press on a day-to-day basis. But this doesn't mean 
that more disclosure decisions should be handled at the corpo- 
rate top. The quality of public relations, like every other func- 
tion of a large corporation, is determined mainly by behavior of 
personnel other than top management. The responsibility of top 
management for improving public relations is in ch anging the cor- 
porate atmosphere in which public-relations decisions are made, 
whether at high levels or low. As long as management as a whole 
believes that the only "safe" disclosures, ofher than those re- 
quired by law, are messages that give unstinting praise to the . 
corporation or its products, so long will the day be postponed when 
the public understands and trusts business. 

Neither goldfish bowl nor closet 

Most specific public-relations decisions will involve difficult , 
questions of balance among conflicting values. One of these val- 
ues is the genuine need for privacy. Under today's conditions, cor- 
porate privacy cannot logically be derived— as many business- 
men think it can— from the right of private property. A cor- 
poration that recruits its main assets, its employees, from the 
public education system, that resorts to public markets for cap- 
ital, that sells in a national or international market, that pays 
out nearly-half its earnings to government, really isn't much like 
a "private" individual trader. 

Corporate privacy today has a different basis. The concen- ^ 
trp.tion of effort represented by a corporation (or by a govern- 
r ii€.it bureau or a research laboratory) does imply that those who - 

continued page t9S 
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work therein have a genuine need to be protected from contin- 
uous public view. As we now recognize, the second part of the 
slogan "open covenants openly arrived at" describes a disastrous 
pattern of diplomacy. Business efficiency would decline mark- 
edly if all competitors spent their time reading transcripts of one 
another's committee meetings. People involved in complicated 
work, especially if it includes the development of new ideas, re- 
quire screening from the misunderstanding and ridicule that 
would ensue if every chance observer were allowed to look over 
their shoulders at all times. 

Because the need for corporate privacy is genuine, the dis- 
closure problem cannot be solved by saying, "We're going to op- 
erate in a goldfish bowl." Because the need for public under- 
standing is also genuine, the problem cannot be solved by say- 
ing, "Put everything in the shredder." This kind of conflict, never 
to be finally settled, has to be worked out case by case and day 
by day. 

At this point in time, however, it can be said that business 
— along with the Pentagon and the Vatican— tends to err on the 
side of disclosing too little rather than too much of what goes on 
inside them. In their public-relations policies, few contemporary 
institutions have caught up with the implications of Ken Holtz- 
man's principle: the new type of ballplayer has to be informed, 
not commanded. 

What's good for the Thessalonians 

Throughout, this article has assumed that actual business be- 
havior is not as bad as its public reputation holds it to be— a prop- 
osition that cannot be rigorously demonstrated. It may also be 
assumed that actual business behavior is not as good as it ought 
to be. What effect would an improved public-relations policy 
have upon the actual behavior of business? No effect, if by pub- 
lic relations we mean a mere front. But there's a w§ll-known dif- 
ference between improving one's looks by cosmetics and improv- 
ing them by better health. 

Suppose a company adopts a course of action, honestly be- 
lieving it harmless or even beneficial to the public. Suppose it 
finds that this policy "looks bad" and is hard to explain. Instead 
of bulling ahead in the face of public disapproval, this might be 
the point to put more thought on the quality of the explanation. 
And if it still appears unlikely that the public can be persuaded 
that the policy in question is socially right, then perhaps the cor- 
poration should back off. 

St. Paul, no cynic, was serious in his advice to abstain from 
the appearance of evil. Today's Americans are in a situation much 
more complex than that of the Thessalonians to whom Paul was 
writing. Among us, the appearance of evil can have morally de- 
structive consequences proportionately greater than such actual 
evil as may be present. How much crime in the streets is con- 
nected with the widespread judgment that the business econ- 
omy itself is a gigantic rip-off? The belief is erroneous. But it is 
there— and business must bear part of the responsibility for com- 
batting the belief by prudent behavior that makes explanation 
less difficult. 

There's a positive side to this point. On many topics that se- 
riously engage public attention (e.g., the environment) the gen- 



eral business attitude appears defensive, almost sullen. One can 
sympathize with businessmen who are unjustly accused of en- 
vironmental sins or subjected to sloppy regulations drafted in a 
punitive spirit. But sulking over drinks on the country-club ve- 
randa isn't going to improve the situation. 

What's needed is more positive business leadership— in public 
statement and also in actual behavior. Everyone by now should 
recognize that the environment isn't going to be improved with- 
out a whole library of new statutes and other governmental rules. 
If business took a positive lead in this great change, instead of 
seeming to drag its feet, it might accomplish the following ob- 
jectives: (1) condition its own middle managers to a more alert 
sensitivity to environmental factors; (2) improve the quality of 
environmental laws and their enforcement; (3) begin to persuade 
the public that business has, indeed, concerns that go beyond 
making goods and making money. 

But in this and kindred questions the business public-relations 
policy must be real, not cosmetic. Irwin Miller, quoted at the be- 
.ginning of this article, may be too quick in assuming that busi- 
ness gets the reputation it deser\'es. But he is profoundly right 
on the other side of the coin: mere image polishing won't work. 

Is the summit too steep? 

Business needs to look first at the aspects of its own practice 
that make it easy— nay, tempting— for the communicators to be 
unfair. Have products got a reputation lower than their actual 
quality merits? Some of this unjust reputation may be properly 
blamed on unreasonably high consumer expectations. Did lazily 
imprecise advertising have anything to do with the unreason- 
able consumer expectations? ^ 

More damage may be done by messages that business does 
not mean to send. Take the delicate matter of top executive com- 
pensation. The young— and not they alone— say they don't want 
to work in organizations where all the significant decisions are 
made at the top. Good, replies modern business. Organizations, 
it says truthfully, aren't like that nowadays. The pyramid of in- 
fluence on the formation of policy has flattened; hundreds of peo- 
ple now have significant roles in shaping the corporate course. 
The chief executive officer, no longer a monarch, is now merely 
one voice among many. 

But if that be true— and it is— why does the typical big busi- 
ness salary-and-bonus structure rise so steeply near the summit? 
If business has reason to complain that its public image is out of 
date, why are relative rewards within many managements scaled 
as if the chief executive officer were still a ninf.ceenth-century 
boss, bearing in fact all the responsibilities of decision? Are the re- 
luctant young entirely to blame when they resist joining orga- 
nizations where nobody makes nearly as much money as he who 
has been anointed chief executive officer? 

If business does a better job of cleaning up the messages, in- 
tended and unintended, that it sends, if it manages to explain 
more about what it does and how it works, society may trust busi- 
ness enough to let it have a highly significant share of leadership 
in tackling the huge tasks ahead. Otherwise, business, known 
mainly by its scandals and other samples of its pathology, will be- 
come less and less able to fulfill its mission. END 
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FOREWORD 



The 1971 session of. the State Legislature passed AB 724 (Bagley) which, in: 
essence, placed State Board of Education guidelines concerning racial imbalance 
into law. This Bill was signed by the Governor during December, 1971. 

On March 6, 1972, the Los Angeles City Board of Education authorized the 
Superintendent to establish an Ad Hoc Staff Task Force ^ich will develop a 
process by which the District could meet the requirements of AB 724.* 

This document is the first response to the Board's directive. It is an 
informative report (to the Board) which outlines preliminary tasks and staff 
work being conducted to carry out the spirit and intent of the Board's Communi- 
cation No. I, dated March 6, 1972. This Report will indicate our present 
position, relative to preliminary organization and planning. More coxq)rehensive 
studies of this vast and con^lex issue will be con?>leted by September 30, 1972. 

Throughout its studies and endeavors, the Staff Task Force will remember 
that the primary purpose of this District is the education of all children. 

* Sections 5002 and 5003 of the State Education Code 



INTRODUCTION 

Public education must vigorously focus on the basic educational goals of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. In addition, the public schools must become 
instrumental in helping the child create and sustain a high self-concept, which 
permits and enables him to like himself and therefore, to like others; one that 
enables him to move, without constriction and undue fears, in positive ways 
toward others who may be different from himself in values/ appearance, language, 
religion, or racial background. 

The growing child in our culture today must learn certain human relations 
skills. In our rapidly changing world, these skills and attitudes are as 
essential as the basic skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic. The child in 
contemporary America must develop positive attitudes toward democracy— the social 
system to which he will contribute upon reaching adulthood. 

Obviously, the above purposes of education are entirely consistent with our 
Constitution, the Bill of Rights, and the American system of Democracy. Equally 
obvious, the above purposes of education cannot be effectively taught or learned 
unless that educational system addresses itself to the realities of the multi- 
cultural nature of our society. 



-Donald J. Leu 



OVERVIEW OF PRELIMiWARY PLANNING 



Beginning May 15, 1972, the Task Force undertook a preliminary planning 
exercise in order to define its proposed area of operation and make an analysis of 
the resources and methods which we might use. Included in this planning were 
the following activities: 

1. The Administrative Coordinator provided staff In-Service relative to task 
requirements. 

2. The Administrative Coordinator participated in a four-day Equal Education 
Opportunities Conference (Portland, Oregon) directly related to this 
project. 

3« The staff conducted a preliminary study and survey of existing materials. 
k. As an outcome of the preliminary study and survey, the Task Force defined 

its preliminary thrust. 
5« The Task Force consulted with the Systems Analyst to establish a PERT 

network for preliminary project planning and monitoring. The PERT network 

Included four strands of operation. (Appendix) 
6. Each staff member was assigned a strand to develop. (Appendix, Exhibit 1). 
7« Each Task Force member authored a document on his assigned strand. 

(Part 2 - page 19) 
8. The four documents became the narrative of the Management System. 

(Part 2 - page 18) 

Beginning June 1, 1972, a second planning cycle was undertaken with the 
objective of identifying specific activities, each of which ts designed to result 
in a useful product by September 30, 1972. All activities can be undertaken by 
the Task Force without exceeding its allocated resources^ 



Ten specific activities, most of which will be carried on concurrently, 
have been identified (see Activity Schedule, Part l**p»5) The details of each 
activity immediately follow the Activity Schedule* The results of this second 
planning cycle are the subject of Part !• 



ACTIVITY SCHEDULE 



the first nine activities designated in the summary are designed to meet 
prerequisite needs relative to effective desegregation, integration, and multi- 
cultural education planning. Each activity, upon implementation, is designed 
to parallel the long range schedule. 

The first nine activities are interwoven and will have impact upon activity 
ten (long range schedule). 

Each of the first nine activities will have its own PERT system. The tenth 
activity is the Master PERT. 



I 
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PROGRAM 
Reference library 



I 



'IPesting ground" for 
[Rioting total multi- 
cultural experiences 



iP^gh School Institute 



Expansion of ongoing 
multicultural education 
)| ograins 

l|,:Source directory 



Multicultural education 
:urriculum compilation 



Multicultural education 
|jEnpact study (District 
|j>e only) 



lalticultural education 
proposal clearing house 



Study Groups to develop 
Dylans for implementing 
jiistrictwide multicul- 
1-jral education 
programs and policies 



I,^ng range schedule 



OBJECTIVES BY SEPTEMBER 30 

File and file retrieval system for 
Distict and non-District experiences 
with desegregation and multicultural 
education 

Identification of four elementary and 
two junior high school sites; and 
prospectus for comprehensive multi- 
cultural education program 

Develop prospectuses for three high 
school institutes in different fields 
and locations 

Identify existing District programs 
best suited for expansion and develop 
prospectus for expansion of each 
program 

Develop directory with at least 300 
listings of persons and companies 
with multicultural education related 
skills, interests and resources 

Develop plan and required forms to: 

1) survey all District teachers re- 
garding multicultural education units 

2) evaluate transportability and 
quality of each program 

3) disseminate outstanding programs 

Develop study design for assessing 
present impact of multicultural 
education in LAUSD and identify 
sources of funding for same 

Develop mechanism for soliciting, 
evaluating and assisting in the 
funding of multicultural education 
related programs and research studies 

After researching literature and 
identifying promising multicultural 
education programs, three Study 
Groups will be organized to analyze 
the programs and recommend policies 
that would encourage possible 
Districtwide implementation 

Develop 5 year schedule of activities 
designed to meet the requirements of 
Sections 5002 & 5003 of the State Educ 
Code. After schedule is adopted, con- 
struct a PERT network capable of moni- 
toring the progress being made under 
schedule and allocating the required 
resources in a cost-effective manner* 

• 5- 



RESOURCES 



1 researcher 



1 consultant 



1 consultant 



1 consultant 



1 consultant 



1/2 consultant 



1/2 consultant 



1/2 consultant 



1 consultant 
1 researcher 



PRIORITY 



systems analyst 
1 consultant 



REFERENCE LIBRARY 

PROBLEM 

There are many persons throughout the District and other areas seeking infor- 
mation (data) on methods and implications of school desegregation. An 
equally large number of persons are gathering data on experiences with de- 
segregation, integration, and multicultural education. Many efforts are 
being duplicated and a great deal of vital information is being lost. 

POSSIBLE SOLUTION 

Establish file and file retrieval system on multicultural education. 
RESOURCES 

One researcher (3 months) 
TERMINAL OBJECTIVE 

By September 30, 1972, a file and file retrieval system will be developed which 
will reference District and non-District experiences with desegregation and 
with multicultural education. 
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" TESTING GROUNDS" FOR PILOTING TOTAL 
MULTICULTURAL EXPERIENCES 

PROBLEM 

LAUSD is geographically set so that it is extremely difficult to implement 
total physical desegregation programs on a Districtwide basis. Until now, 
the results of this situation have shown that research and planning have 
essentially been limited to separate pilot efforts with different groups of 
students, teachers and parents being involved in each attempt. Because of this 
diversified effort, we have seldom generated total focus on one designated 
group of parents, teachers and students—and have achieved few definitive results. 

POSgtBLE SOLUTION 

Identify testing grounds of elementary and junior high schools upon which 
multiple efforts can be brought to bear. 

RESOURCES 

One consultant 

TERMINAL OBJECTIVE 

By September 30, 1972»a number of localities will have been identified in which 
administrators will have indicated a desire to participate in a series of 
multicultural experiences. 



HIGH SCHOOL INSTITUTES 



PROBLEM 

Because of prevailing neighborhood segregation patterns In housing, many 
Los Angeles students have little opportunity to interact with students of 
different backgrounds who possess similar interests and career plans. All 
too often, this results in feelings that "none of them are anything lilce me«" 

POSSIBLE SOLUTION 

Since many Los Angeles Unified School District students have completed virtuall 
all of their graduation requirements by the end of their junior year in high 
school, it is. completely practical for the District to develop special school 
units for twelfth grade students. These special units would accept students 
from all over the city with similar interests; would also provide these student 
with intensive experiences in areas in which the unit specializes. Facilities 
might be established for health occupations, data processing, theater, art, 
music, business, crafts, sports, and ecology. 

RESOURCES 

One consultant 

TERMINAL OBJECTIVE 

By September 30, 1972, detailed prospectuses for two such special interest 
facilities will have been completed. 
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RESOURCE DIRECTORY 



PROBLEM 

There are many District and non-Dlstrlct persons who would be eager to contribute 
their skills and time toward enriching the quality of education In Los Angeles 
through multicultural concept development. However, the background, expertise, 
and eventual contribution of most of these persons are essentially unknown at » 
the present time. Additionally, as study groups and District planners become 
more Involved with the problems of developing multicultural education work plans 
they will have need for persons with different types of skills. 

POSSIBLE SOLUTION 

Organize a resource directory of persons In two categories: 

(1) Professional experts willing to contribute their expertise for a fee. 

(2) Persons possessing unique types of skills and willing to volunteer their 
Ideas and time. 

RESOURCES 

One consultant 

TERMINAL OBJECTIVE 

By September 30, 1972, a directory with at least 300 listings will have been 
compiled. It will contain names, contact Infomatlon (phone and address), 
skills. Interests, available time, fee (if any), ethnicity and cultural back- 
ground, and evaluation as to eventual usefulness. 



EXPANSION OF EXISTING PROGRAMS 

PROBLEM 

Ethnic and cultural isolation, whether physical or conceptual, discourages 
and often entirely prevents cooperative interaction. iMck of interaction 
invariably denies opportunities for developing positive awareness and under- 
standing among people with diverse baclcgrounds. As the 1971 racial and ethnic 
survey indicates, racial isolation exists in LAUSD. 

POSSIBLE SOLUTION 

To expand successful District activities that bring together students with 
different backgrounds and provide for conceptual desegregation. 

RESOURCES 
One consultant 

TERMINAL OBJECTIVES 

By September 30, 1972, the Task Force will identify and assess existing District 
programs pertinent to multicultural education. We will have developed pro-* 
spectuses on those programs best suited for expansion. 
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MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM COMPILATION 



PR0BLE14 ' 

Many staff persons have developed ideas on multicultural education with successful 
ixnplementaiiion. However, there is little coordination and sharing of these 
valuable ideas* 

K)SSIBLE SOLUTION 

To make available information on successful multicultural programs. 

RESOURCES 

1/2 consultant 

TERMINAL OBJECTIVE 

By September 30, 1972, we will develop three plans for multicultural curriculum 
compilation: 

1. A plan to survey all District staff to ascertain information on 
existing multicultural education programs (classroom). 

2. A plan to evaluate all collected programs using criteria as defined 
in Part Two, page 

3. A plan to disseminate all programs Oistrictwide that meet the criteria* 



MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION IMPACT STUDY (DISTRICT USE ONLY) 



PROBLEM 

Because of the cultural diversity of the Los Angeles student population, programs 
cannot be developed and implemented without consideration of individual area 
needs. As of today, there is no definitive needs-assessment relative to multi- 
cultural education* 

POSSIBLE SOLUTION 

Develop a study designed for District use only, to investigate the degree of 
awareness among students and staff related to cultural understandings* 

RESOURCES 

1/2 consultant 

TERMINAL OBJECTIVE 

By September 30, 1972, develop a study designed for assessing present impact of 
multicultural education in the Los Angeles Unified School District, and identify 
sources of funding for same. 
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MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION PROPOSAL CLEARING HOUSE 



PROBLEM 

There are many feasible and pertinent multicultural education program ideas 
and innovations that are not put into effect because necessary resources for 
implementation have not been identified. 

POSSIBLE SOLUTION 

Develop mechanisms for soliciting, evaluating and assisting in funding of 
those feasible programs, and promote implementation of significant programs. 

i 

RESOURCES 

1/2 consultant 

TERMINAL OBJECTIVE 

By September 30, 1972, required forms for soliciting ideas will be developed. 
All possible funding sources will be located and implementation locations will 
be identified. 



STUDY GROUPS TO DEVELOP PLANS FOR IMPLEMENTING DISTRICTWIDE 



MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS AND POLICIES 



PROBLEM 

Political and financial constraints make it impossible for Los Angeles Unified 
School District to completely desegregate now. However, it is commonly recog* 
nized that there are activities which can be undertaken which will serve the 
purpose of paving the way for more comprehensive efforts later on* 

POSSIBLE SOLUTION 

After reviewing the literature regarding the prerequisite activities, identify 
some of the most promising, and organise study groups which can exhaustively 
evaluate each of them* The goal of the study groups will be to make recommen* 
dations idiich will support the implementation of identified programs on a 
Districtwide basis* 

RESOURCES 

One consultant, one researcher 
TERMINAL OBJECTIVE 

By August 1, 1972, at least three such study groups will be in operation* Each 
will be composed of a combination of teachers, administrators, students, and 
representatives of the community* Each of these groups will agree to 
submit a preliminary report of their findings to the appropriate division, no 
later than December 1, 1972, with final reports schedule<? for delivery from 
each group, no later than February 2, 1973. 



LONG RANGE SCHEDULE 



PROBLEM 

Section 5002 of the Education Code. "It is the declared policy of the 
Legislature that persons or agencies responsible for the establishment of 
school attendance centers or the assignment of pupils thereto shall prevent 
and eliminate racial and ethnic imbalance in pupil enrollment'*. 

POSSIBLE SOLUTION 
Section 5003 indicates: 

'»(a) In carrying out the policy of Section 5002, consideration shall 
be given to the following factors: 

(1) A comparison of the numbers and percentages of pupils 

of each racial and ethnic group in the district with their 
numbers and percentages in each school and each grade. 

(2) A comparison of the numbers and percentages of pupils 
of each racial and ethnic group in certain schools 
with those in other schools in adjacent areas of the 
district. 

(3) Trends and rates of population change among racial and 
ethnic groups within the total district, in each school, 
and in each grade. 

(4) The effects on the racial and ethnic composition of each 
school and each grade of alternate plans for selecting 

or enlarging school sites, or for establishing or altering 
school attendance areas and school attendance practices. 



(b) The governing board of each school district shall periodically, 
at such time and in such form as the Department of Education 
shall prescribe, submit statistics sufficient to enable a deter- 
mination to be made of the numbers and percentages of the various 
racial and ethnic groups In every public school under the juris- 
diction of each such governing board, 
(c) For purposes of Section 5002 and this section, a racial or ethnic 
rmbalance is indicated in a school if the percentage of pupils of 
one or more racial or ethnic groups differs significantly from the 
districtwide percentage, 
(d) A district shall study and consider plans which would result In 

alternative pupil distributions which would remedy such an Imbalance 
upon a finding by the Department of Education that the percentage 
of pupils of one or more racial or ethnic groups In a school differs 
significantly from the districtwide percentage. A district under- 
taking such a study may consider among feasibility factors the 
fol lowing: 

(1) Traditional factors used in site selection, boundary 
determination, and school organization by grade level. 

(2) The factors mentioned In subdivision (a) of this section. 

(3) The high priority established In Section 5002. 

(k) The effect of such alternative plans on the educational 
programs in that district. 
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In considering such alternative plans the district shall analyze the total 
educational impact of such plans on the pupils of the district. Reports of such 
a district study and resulting plans of action, with schedules for implementation, 
shall be submitted to the Department of Education, for its acceptance or re- 
jection, at such time and in such form as the department shall prescribe. The 
department shall determine the adequacy of alternative district plans, and 
implementation schedules and shall report its findings as to the adequacy of 
alternative district plans and implementation schedules to the Scate Board of 
Education. A summary report of the findings of the department pursuant to this 
section shall be submitted to the Legislature each year". 

RESOURCES 

One Systems Analyst, one Consultant, and one-half Administrative Coordinator. 
TERMINAL OBJECTIVE 

By September 30, 1972, a schedule of activities will be developed to incorporate 
all of the requirements indicated in Section 5003. After the schedule is 
adopted a PERT network will be constructed capable of monitoring the progress 
being made under the schedule and allocating required resources In a cost- 
effective manner* 
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NARRATIVE OF MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 

Deliberations for determining the direction of our task will stem from the 
considerations listed below. All will require additional detailed staff work 
before specific proposals can be made: 

A. Legal analysis of current legislation 

B. Legal consideration for Los Angeles City Schools 

C. Responsiveness to our changing $ocio-economic-political world 

D. Clarification of purposes, goals, and values of public education 

E. Educational program components 

F. Analysis of existing programs 

G. Short range and long range planning 

A systematic approach to the design and consideration of programs is 
essential in successfully organizing and completing the task. As authorized in 
the Board Report of March 6, 1972, the Task Force is utilizing an expert in the 
field of System Analysis. 

In a planning session with the Systems Analyst, Task Force members defined 
the tasks required in the preparation of our preliminary report and estimated how 
much time and manpower would be required to carry out each activity* The results 
of this planning are depicted in the appendix* This activity was undertaken for 
these reasons: 

1. To familiarize members of the Multicultural Education 
Task Force with PERT and CPM techniques* 

2. To determine the logistics and the time allotment necessary 

to establish our preliminary position* 
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As a result of this planning activity 9 individuals have been assigned to 
develop organization for each of the four basic modules* Herein is a description 
of the activities and plans of each unit* 

INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL RESOURCE PLANS 

Our community's future is dependent upon successfully furthering the cause 
and concept of multiracial and multicultural understanding* In order to have 
significant effects 9 multicultural programs and plans should be conceived in such 
a way as to encourage constructive responses and support for the schools from our 
District staff and community at large* 
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In order to elicit constructive criticism^ questions and proposals must be 
presented in an atmosphere that indeed indicates District sincerity* The following^ 
will provide a preliminary plan of procedures for evoking constructive criticism - 1 
and for receiving input from District personnel and the varied community at large* 

In most instances^ the Task Force staff will work directly with organizations i 
in small group meetings^ where meaningful dialogue is allowed to develop* Opinion | 
surveys and questionnaires will be utilized to more thoroughly understand and assess 
the views of many people* | 

After initial contact has been made 9 it is our intent to establish Standing j 
Resource Councils* Such groups will function as screening committees for Task 
Force planning and proposals* j 

The plans for involvement of external and internal resources can each be | 
broken down into two tracks* As portrayed above 9 one calls for involvement of 
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people in the District's task. To accomplish this, the External Resource Unit will 
contact the following, e.g.: 

California State Department of Education (Bureau of Intergroup Relations) 
Office of the County Superintendent of Schools (Los Angeles) 
Other County Superintendents of Schools Offices 
Western Regional School Desegregation Projects 
University of California at Riverside 

Representatives of community and civic organizations in Los Angeles 

The Internal Resource Unit will contact organizations in the Los Angeles 
School District, e.g.: 

Association of California School Administrators 

Los Angeles Pupil Personnel Service Council 

Los Angeles Unified School District Classified Groups 

Los Angeles Professional Educators Groups 

Area Offices 

Other Task Force Staffs and Directors of existing programs 

The Mexican»American Education Commission 

The Black Education Commission 

The Asian-American Education Commission 

The second track calls for the collection of written data. We will obtain 
data pertinent to desegregation, integration, and multicultural education. 

The Internal Resource Unit will collect data from all schools of the District. 
Information will also be gathered from Task-related programs, e.g.: 
Education Services, Federally Funded Programs, Continuing Education Programs, 
C.C.E.M., Office of Urban Affairs, etc. 
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The External Resource Unit will collect data fran the Office of Health, 
Education end Welfare; the State Department of Education; the office of the 
Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools; also, school districts involved 
in desegregation, such as Berkeley, Riverside, San Francisco, and Oakland. These 
agencies will suggest other primary sources, i.e., other school districts and/or 
organizations involved in desegregation, integration, and multicultural education. 

In-depth studies of pertinent programs in other districts would necessitate 
first-hand observations. 

Education Research Information Center (ERIC) will be searched with a review 
of selected individual documents. As written material is received^ it will be 
analyzed by the Research Unit (outlined in the Research Plan). Inventories of 
human resources and written data will expand as additional sources are identified. 

The Internal and External Resource Plans will parallel each other in intent, 
and will often overlap in design. Each will address itself to the collection of 
data, and the involvement of people. 
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RESEARCH PUN STRUCTURE 



The Research Plan will require the collection of data relative to desegregation > integration 
and multicultural education* That data will be derived from an analysis of the legal require* 
ments and information gained through the Internal and External Resource Units* The procedure 
for processing of this material will involve note-takings abstracting^ and summarizing from 
primary and secondary source data* 

The delimitation of questions and formulation of hypotheses will be developed after assessing 
the legal requirements t the Internal Resource Unit and External Resource Unit* 

The data summary will include interpretation and conclusions drawn from the collected data 
and based on the needs assessment that will evolve from the internal » external and legal 
determinations* The framework for the assessment will be criteria established by Systems 
for Multicultural Education in relationship to requirements and constraints of this School 
District. 
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CRITERIA FOR ANALYSIS 

a. Educational Goals, Purposes 

b. Legal Requirements (Desegregation and Fiscal) 

c. Responsiveness to a Changing Socio-Economic-Political World 

d. Compatibility to a Multiplicity of Value Orientations 
e« Cost Implications 

f. Politically Acceptable 

g. Efficiency and Effectiveness 

h. Responsive to Community Needs 

Evaluation Profile » Composite Score* 
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* Composite Scores are derived from combining scores on criteria a - h and then 
averaging the scores. The illustration is included to depict a process. 
To minimize subjectivity involved in the scoring process, the Research Plan will 
provide definitions for the criteria* 



RESEARCH PLAN GLOSSARY 



Note Taking System 
Documents 
Tapes 
People 

Statement of report to Include : TADAF 

Title 



Author 
Date 

Abstract 

Filed under subject heading 

"►Abstract procedures-^ 

Highlights and significance of document 
Methods used by author 
Conclusions drawn by aufhor 

Primary Source - An original source, statement or person supplying information 
and data, example, "Berkeley Plan for Desegregation*" 

Secondary Source - A source ^ich is derived from or subordinate to a primary 
source, example, ••RAND seminar referring to Berkeley Plan." 

External Criticism - Determine authenticity of document or article. 

Internal Criticism - Evaluate the accuracy and worth of data presented. 

Interpretation - Researcher gives explanation, translation or understanding in 
a short statement. 

Conclusions - The outcome of inferences and deductions relative to multicultural 
programs. 
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The preceding report has outlined a scheme o£ preliminary planning and organi- 
zation. This preparation has been done so that the Task Force can operate efficiently 
and effectively during the summer months toward recommending proposals » programs and 
activities. We will be prepared to make a final report of our findings and conclusions 
by September 30, 1972. 

Relative to the Bagley legislation, we will delineate the following: 

1. A sequence of events 

2. Identification of tasks with specific recommendations 

3. An assessment of costs for implementation of proposals and recommendations 

4. Recommendations for expansion of feasible programs currently in existence 



in the District 



5. 



Recommendations for immediate implementation of feasible new programs 



6. 



Identification of staff required to complete tasks 



7. 



Module evaluation and total project evaluation 



Because of children we exist. All children should feel that their world is 



unique because they are part of it* 
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SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

2500 Colorado Avenue, Snnta Monica, California 90406 

May 15, 1972 



INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS OF INITIAL PERT ANALYSIS PLANNING ACTIVITY 

This paper contains a brief summary of the results of the initial 
PERT analysis planning activity. This activity was undertaken for tv;o 
reasons : 

1. To familiarize members of the Multicultural Education 
Task Force with PERT and CPM techniques so that they 
could objectively decide whether the benefits of usinj 
this type of system as a project planning and monitoring 
tool justify the costs involved in constructing and 
maintaining the networks* 

2. To determine how much time would be required to carry 
out the activities required to prepare the preliminary 
report to be presented to the Los Angeles City Board 
of Education* 

In a two-hour planning session held last week, key task force 
members defined the tasks required in the preparation of the preliminary 
report and estimated how much time Cin calandar days) and how much man- 
power v;ould be required to carry out each activity* The results of 
this planning session are depicted in the network designated as Exhibit 1. 

I then took the information in Exhibit 1 and converted it to machine 
readable form* The data was then submitted to System Development 
Corporation's On-line PERT Analysis System which/ in less than 2 minutes, 
produced the information contained in Exhibit 2, Initial PERT Analysis ♦ 
Three types of reports v;ere generated by the system* The first is called 
the Critical Path Summary* This shows the amount of slack (free time) 
available within each path comprising the netx;ork* As can be seen, 
the path with the least slack is path 0-1-5-9 which describes the process 
by v;hich persons representing local businesses, federal and state agencies 
community organizations, and other school districts are involved in the 
Task Force's work* Since this path has no slack within it, it is called 
tlie "critical path," and this means that if work anywhere within this 
path should exceed the allocated amounts of time, the entire project 
v/ill be delayed* 

The second report produced is the Activity Summary Table* This 
report calculates the total amount of time required for the project, and 
it then shov/S/ for each activity, the earliest and latest times that 
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each activity can begin and end. All times reported by the system are 
given in terms of working days. Thus, when the report lists the "earliest 
stop time" for the last activity as being 25.0, it means that the computer 
has calculated that this project will require a minimum of 25 working 
days, and that this minimum can only be achieved if the schedule listed 
in this report and in the report below are adhered to. 

The final report in the preliminary analysis is the Activity Bar 
Chart. This chart shows, in histographic form, when each activity must 
begin and end if the schedule is to be adhered to. An "X" anywhere on 
the chart shows the earliest periods of time during which an activity 
can be carried out; the marks show slack. As long as the slack 
period is not exceeded, the original time estimate can be met. 

At this point a supplementary analysis was made. This analysis 
used another feature of the System Development Corporation's On-line 
PERT Analysis System, that of "manpower limiting". What this feature 
allows the system to do is take into account specific manpower limits 
which may be available to a project manager for a given segment of a job. 
In this case, the Task Force is limited ^to four professional persons, plus 
a limited amount of consultant help, until July 1, 1972.^ Therefore, the 
system was instructed to recompute the initial analysis in such a manner 
that the entire job could be done by only four professional persons. The 
recalculations were made and the results are shown in Exhibit 3. The 
first report on this page shows the numbers of persons which vrill be 
required at different points in the project. As can be seen, the manpower 
needs in the "after reallocation" table never exceed 4 persons; whereas 
in the "before reallocation" table, up to 9 persons were required on 
certain days. Again, all time periods shown in the tables denote 
manpower days, and the number of persons required on those days are 
contained in the column labled "RES. USED" (resources used). 

A price must be paid for cutting down from up to 9 persons to a 
maximum of 4 persons. The price is paid in time. The second report 
on the page, the Allocation Bar Chart, shows the revised schedule which 
must be adhered to if 4 persons are to complete the job in the minimum 
amount of time. As also can be seen from the chart, this minimxjro amount 
of time has nov; increased to 29 working days. 

In next week's computer run, modifications will be made in the PERT 
network to depict this new time schedule. At the same time, corrections 
will be made if activities scheduled for this week are completed ahead 
of schedule, or if they are running late. On the basis of this information^ 
a new series of reports will be generated which will show the new status 
of the project. In a similar manner, additional modifications and 
corrections will be introduced in following weeks as the situation 
dictates. 




Steven Frankel, Ed.D, 
Senior Systems Analyst 
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Exhibit 3 - initial PERT Analysis >7ith Resources Reallocated So That No 2tore 

Than Four ProfQSSional-Fersons are Required 
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DEFINITION OF TERMS 



Bagley, William T, Republican Assemblyman from Marin County >Ao authored 

AB 724 %diich has been adopted into the State Education 
Code» Sections 5002 and 5003. 

PERT Program Evaluation and Review Technique 

a. Project management information system 
b« Project planning and monitoring tool 



CPM (Critical Path Method) the longest path through the PERT 

network. That sequence of events as shown on the PERT 
chart that has the least amount of slack time (£ree time). 



Segregation In schools this refers to the voluntary or involuntary 

distribution and separation^of pupils and/or staff into 
different facilities on the basis of race^ religion « 
ethnic membership or socioeconomic standing. Segregation 
may be *'de facto**««in-fact separation generally the 
result of residence patterns; *Me Jure**--by law. 

Racial Imbalance According to State regulations » a racial or ethnic 

imbalance is indicated in a school if the percentage of 
pupils of one or more racial or ethnic groups differs 
significantly from the districtwide percentage. A 
significant difference exists i^en the school percentage 
of any racial or ethnic groups including the majority 
group in the district » is less than half or more than 
double the districtwide percentage of the same group. 

Desegregation The deliberately planned and implemented process whereby 

pupils and staff of different racial » religious^ ethnic 
or socioeconomic backgrounds are placed in the same 
educational facility. Desegregation may be facilitated 
by means of school pairings educational parks * redrawing 
boundary linei^^ bussing^ etc. Care must be taken not to 
confuse desegregation with integration > an entirely 
different concept. 

(Continued) 
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Integration This is a tcxn that formerly meant more or less the same 

as assimilation of the minority group by the majority 
group 9 thereby creating a single cooperating social unit* 
In schools and other institutions atten^ts at int»^gration 
usually resulted in accommodation of the minority to the 
majority* Integration now conmonly refers to an environ-^ 
ment which values differences as well as similarities of 
the people making up a $chool or other social unit* It 
is the atteiiq>t co foster cooperation among people with 
different experiences in social treatment » different 
cultures 9 different incomes and different degrees of 
ppwer* In this sense it goes far beyond desegregation 
and is more akin to pluralism* 

Intergroup Relations When a school system moves from de facto segregated 

education through desegregation and into integrated 
multicultural education » there are serious issues for 
school administrators and staff to cope with* There-* 
fore 9 the more informed they are on these issues^ the 
less likely they are to have their problems confounded 
in an integrated, multicultural » educational environment* 
The problem for intergroup educators then becomes: 
What kinds of issues are isqportant and how best to 
discuss them with staff towards furthering their cffec-* 
tiveness in preparing for^ and carrying out multicultural 
education programs within a desegregated educational 
environment* The task of Intergroup Relations is to 
develop integrated educational systems via multicultural 
programs 9 in partnerships with staff and community* 

Multicultural Education A system of integrated education irfiich better prepares 

youth to function effectively in a changing society by 
providing through education the ability to diagnose » 
treaty and adjust to problems caused by pluralistic 
living* This is acconf lished by focusing on both the 
cognitive and affective areas of learning and utilizing 
the total learning experience the youth brings to the 
school and the experiences offered to youths under the 
joint leaderships of school and community* 

(Continued) 



Human Relations Skills Skills necessary for positive interaction and problem 

resolution between people* 

Pluralism A state of society in which members of diverse ethnic» 

racial > religious » or social groups maintain participation 
in and development of their traditional culture or special 
interest within the confines of a common civilization* 



Ethnic Group 



A group of people racially or historically related^ 
having a common and distinctive culture, as a Chinese 
or Mexican* American community in a large American city* 



COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT PLAN 



PROBLEM 

When planning activities which encompass the School District and its educational 
process, it is encumbent upon District staff to involve parents and the community. 
The complex issue of drawing guidelines to meet the requirements of current 
legislation must have a welNdesigned plan for achieving parent and community 
participation. Said legislation includes: (1) California State Education Code, 
Sections 5002 and 3003, (2) Title VII Emergency School Aid Act, and (3) 
The Proposed Equal Education Opportunities Act. 

At this time, there are many activities throughout the District directed toward 

community involvement; these need to be referenced, and a specific plan needs 

to be designed for involving the community in the area of multicultural education. 

POSSIBLE SOLUTION 

Design a structure to accommodate and encourage community involvement, including 
considerations of current and projected constraints as designated by the 
District, State and Federal agencies* 

RESOURCES 

One consultant 

TERMINAL OBJECTIVES 

By September 30, 1972, identify District directors (e.g.. Title I Advisory Councils, 
Board of Education Community Affairs Committee, Community Advisory Councils, P.T.A.) 
who should be considered in organizing a viable parent and community involvement 
group. After identifying these directors, make provisions on the Master PERT 
for all required participants to confer and to structure a method for involving 
the parents and community in this operation. 



OUTSIDE FACTORS PLAN 



PROBLEM 

Research indicates that there are many factors outside the school environment 
which have an effect on the academic achievement and ethnic interaction of our 
students. These factors need to be identified and their attendant impact 
inventoried. 

POSSIBLE SOLUTION 

Develop a method to identify the factors outside the school environment which 
have an effect on the academic achievement and ethnic interaction of our students. 
Upon identification of said factors, design a plan to develop school programs 
so that all activities of the school can be implemented with these considerations. 

RESOURCES 

One consultant 

TERMINAL OBJECTIVES 

By September 30, 1972, in conjunction with System Development Corporation, 
design a plan for a Delphi Study which will systematically obtain the judgment 
of informed persons on the impact of a full range of outside factors on academic 
achievement and ethnic interaction of students in Los Angeles City School District 

By September 30, 1972, make provisions on the Master PERT indicating the sequence 
of events and resource requirements necessary for accomplishing the Delphi Study. 



INFORMATION DISSEMINATION MODULE 

PROBLEM 

The District wMI be concerned with many innovative concepts relating to 
multicultural education. 

in order to maintain both currency and accuracy of information In this area, the 
Task Force will need to establish an Information dissemination module. 

POSSIBLE SOLUTION 

Design a plan to disseminate Information pertinent to multicultural education to 
District personnel and the general public— via existing District information outlets. 
In addition, the module should maintain and make available to District personnel 
and the general public a Multicultural Education Resource Information Center. 

RESOURCES 

One consultant 



TERMINAL 0?..i^\ iVE 

By September 30, 1972, make provisions on the Master PERT that will delineate 
activities and events necessary to establish an Information Dissemination Module. 
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A SUMMARY OF THE CHARACTERISTICS 
OF 

MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 



Mult icultural -education ts an educational experience which reflects 
and embodies the diverse nature of our society. The results of this 
educational experience are an internalized respect, appreciation, and 
therefore acceptance of one*s own culture and of cultures different from 



his own. 



1. Multicultural programs better prepare youth to 
function in a changing society by providing 
them the ability to diagnose and treat cultural 
misunderstanding and prejudice. 

2. Multicultural programs maintain individuality 
and preserve cultural and ethnic identities, 
while promoting equal opportunity and social 
cooperat ion. 

3. Multicultural programs focus on cognitive and 
affective areas of learning, utilizing the total 
learning experience the youth brings to school, 
and the experiences offered to the youth under 
the joint leadership of school and community. 

Multicultural programs provide opportunities de- 
signed to facilitate positive interact ion among 
students of varying ethnic and cultural 
backgrounds. 

5. Multicultural programs reflect the diverse 
nature of the total student population. 

6. Multicultural programs p.ovide for the acceptance 
of differences and reciprocity of cultural values, 
whi le maintaining social relations without domi- 
nance of one group over another. 

7* Hui tjcultural programs provide opportunities to 
develop knowledge of and respect for the rights, 
privileges, and responsibilities of everyone in 
our society. 



Multicultural programs provide opportunities for 
students to know what persons of their cultural 
and ethnic groups have contributed to mankind 
through the years, as well as what they are con- 
tributing to today's society* 

Multicultural programs provide cultural and 
racial cooperation through processes of education 
and actual experiences ♦ 

Multicultural programs provide opportunities for 
the individual to choose to adapt to the practices 
of his own life those cultural traditions and ex- 
pressions of his group he considers most appro- 
priate for himself, and also adopt cultural 
expressions of other groups that may suit his per- 
sonality and values (cultural synthesis)* 



-written and compiled by staff members of the 
Multicultural Education Task Force, 1972 
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PLANNING FRAMEWORK 



SUMMARY 

INTRODUCTION 

In our rapidly changing society, intergroup relations skills 
are as essential for living as are the basic skills of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 

Teaching a child to value his heritage and that of others is 
entirely consistent with the American system of democracy. An 
educational system cannot claim to orient students towards a demo- 
cratic form of government unless that educational system addresses 
itself to the unvarnished realities of the multicultural nature of 
our society* 

The more diverse, complex, and varied the cultures that com- 
prise this society, the more broad, unusual, and unique must be 
the educational opportunities for the individual. These varied 
opportunities will enable the individual to better comprehend and 
fulfill his role as a participant in the diverse society. The 
need for broader educational opportunities has become increasingly 
evident as time and space have been condensed. Individuals need 
more opportunities to participate with, understand, and relate to 
persons of other backgrounds. It is through increased communica- 
tion, a greater exchange of ideas, a fuller appreciation of differ- 
ences, and a broader understanding of our society that a higher 
educational and intellectual level is attained. 
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wain document 



LEGISLATIVE REC^UIREMENTS Reference to 

main document 

The need has been recognized by the United States Congress, 
the California State Legislature, and the Los Angeles City Board 
of Educat ion: 

The 92nd Congress of the United States stated in Public Law 
92-318 (June 23, 1972): Appendix A 

"In recognition of the heterogeneous composition 
of the Nation and of the fact that in a multi- 
ethnic society a greater understanding of the 
contributions of one's own heritage and those of 
one's fellow citizens can contribute to a more 
harmonious, patriotic, and committed populace, 
and in recognition of the principle that all 
persons in the educational institutions of the 
Nation should have an opportunity to learn about 
the nature of their own cultural heritage, and 
to study the contributions of the cultural 
heritages of the other ethnic groups of the Nation." 

The 1971 Session of the California State Legislature passed 
AB 724 which, in essence, places State Board of Education guide- 
lines concerning racial isolation into law (Sections 5002-5003 of Appendix A 
the State Education Code). This Bill was signed by the Governor 
during December, I97I. 

On March 6, 1972, the Los Angeles City Board of Education 
authorized the Superintendent to establish an Ad Hoc Task Force 
which would develop a process by which the District could plan 
to meet the requirements of Sections 5002 and 5003 of the State 
Education Code (AB 724). The document. Systems for Multicultural 
Education Planning Framework , is Jn response to the Board's direc- 
tive, A plan is outlined by which the District can meet the re- 
quirements of Sections 5002 and 5003 of the State Education Code 
while providing exemplary educational experiences for students 



with many varying backgrounds. All activities suggested are 
structured so as also to meet the requirements of federal 
support programs including: 

• E.S.A.A, (Emergency School Aid Act) 

• The proposed E.E.O.A. (Equal Educational 
Opportunities Act of 1972) 

• The Ethnic Heritage Studies Act (PL 92-318) 

• Parts A and D of the Vocational Education 
Act Amendment of 1968 

• Title III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act 

• Titie IV of'the Civil Rights Act of 196^1 

PROPOSED ACTIVITIES 

The activities outlined for immediate and future implemen- 
tation together constitute a comprehensive five-year plan by 
which maximum impact can be achieved cost-effectively in a mini- 
mal amount of time. Problems underlying each suggested activity 
have been identified, tentative time schedules have been suggested, 
and^ resources— both internal and external to the District— have 
been recommended for the planning and implementation phases of 
each activity. In addition, the types of community interaction 
suggested for each activity have been described. A support system 
for managing the development and implementation of these activities 
has been outlined. Pilot program plans have been suggested for 
immediate implementation, to serve as models and to provide a data 
base for further research. 

Following are the activities outlined in the Framework: 
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Reference to 
main document 



Pertinent 
Legislation. 
Appendix A 



See Section II. 
Outlines of 
Suggested Activities, 
pp. 9-117. for 
time schedules, 
resources, and com- 
munity Involvement. 



Pilot programs are 
descrlbe<^ In Part C. 
pp. 119-295 



Programs 

Expand presently existing District programs which provide 
opportunity for multicultural education experiences. Pro- 
grams suggested for expansion include the Area Program for 
Enrichment Exchange (APEX), Program for Intergroup Enrich- 
ment (PIE), Permits With Transportation (PWT), Summer 
Enrichment Exchange Program (SEEP), and the Outdoor Educa- 
tion Camp Program. 

Establish elementary subject centers similar to the APEX 
centers, to provide curriculum not available in the Indi- 
vidual schools and to offer an opportunity for interaction 
with students of different ethnic and socioeconomic 
backgrounds. 

Establish high school institutes which will offer seniors 
exposure to possible future professions, to successful 
people in the profession, and to other students from 
different backgrounds who share an interest in the 
profession* Two institutes are proposed for immediate 
implementation: The Los Angeles Junior Chamber of Commerce 
has planned an institute In which students will gain first- 
hand information about the business community; System 
Development Corporation of Santa Monica has proposed an 
advanced technology institute to introduce students to 
computer technology. The institutes will serve as models 
for an alternative educational process* 



Reference to 
main document 



Expansion of Existing 
Programs 

Outlines pp* 13. 15» 
17. 19, 25 
APEX, pp. \k7'y6h 
PsE, pp. 139-1^5 
PWT, pp. 173-180 
SEEP, pp. 165-172 



Elementary Subject 
Centers 
^ Outi Ine p. M 



I High School Instl- 
' tutes 
O'u'tllnes, pp. 21.23 

JCC proposal concept, 
pp. 131-138 

Complete JCC proposal. 
Appendix C 

SOC proposal concept, 
pp. 121-129 

Complete SOC proposal. 
Appendix 6 
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Choose prototype school? for a total multicultural education 
effort, to test the effectiveness of focusing the whole plan 
on single groups of students, teachers, and parents. 

Instruction and Curriculum 
Using the assistance of school and community representatives 
from as many ethnic groups as possible, create a calendar of 
holidays and anniversaries of famous people and significant 
events. Distribute the calendar to all classrooms in the 
District. 

Survey District staff to identify personnel involved in 
multicultural education activities. Upon identification of 
personnel and activities, make provisions for I) compiling 
appropriate concepts and materials; 2) preparation and for«- 
matting of materials for dissemination; and 3) disseminating 
materials Distr ictwide. 

Create mobile resource units which will provide "on the spot*^ 
supportive multicultural activities and services such ^s 
circulating materials to schools and communities, maintaining 
a bank of source materials and exhibits, providing inservice 
workshops for staff and community, etc. 

Develop procedures and identify resources for cre«?ting 
''custom made'' teaching materials for use in multicultural 
education. 



Reference to 
main docunent 
Prototype Schools 
Outline, p* 27 

Proposa 1 , 
pp. 181-185 



Cultural Calendar 
Outline, p* 29 



Multicultural 
Curriculum Compi ta- 
tion and Oissemlna* 
tion 

Outi Ine, p. 31 

Proposal , 
pp. 257-261 



Hob tie Resource Unit 
Outline, p. 33 



Multicultural 
Teaching Materials" 
and Curriculum 
Outi tne, p« 35 
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Support Services 
9. Develop a resource file to include names and information 
.about skills and talents of District and community people 
interested in multicultural education. Information from 
this file Will be available to persons requiring the names 
of people with specialized skills (speakers, curriculum 
specialists, consultants in multicultural education, etCv) 

10. Create a system for evaluating and recommending the acqui«* 
sition of non-print instructional materials concerned with 
multicultural education. Also, develop catalogs of multi-* 
culturaUeducat ion-*oriented materials owned by the District 
for distribution at different educational levels, 

11. Develop a plan for creating and using ad hoc problem** 
solving teams to resolve racial and cultural conflicts that 
arise in schools. The staff of each team will be composed 
of appropriate specialists (both District staff and com- 
munity people, as identified by the Hunan Resource File). 

12. Solicit multicultural program concept papers and existing 
non-funded multicultural proposals. A proposal coordinating 
unit will prepare selected program ideas in proposal format 
for presentation to funding sources, and will maintain active 
contact with potential sources of government and private 
funds for multicultural education. 

13* Create an Information Resource Center which will collect, 
catalog, retrieve, and disseminate research and curriculum 



Reference to 
ma I n doctimen t 



Human Resource 
File 

Outline, p. 37 

Proposal , 
pp. 199-211 



Non-print Instruc- 
tional Materials 
Outline* p. 39 



Problem-Solving 
Teams 

Outline, p. ^1 



Proposal Clearing* 
house 

Outline, p. ^3 

Prospectus, 
pp- 213-217 



In format ion 
Resource Center 
Outline, p. ^5 
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materials relating to multicultural education* 
Services provided will include: 

a) Bibliographic searches on individual request 

b) Special bibliographies prepared in subject 
areas of wide interest 

c) Review of research in areas of concern 

d) Collection of multicultural curriculum re** 
sources (See item 6) 

e) Reference file of persons interested in 
multicultural education (See item 9) 

f) Research support for all proposed multicuN 
tural education projects 



Develop transportation plans to meet expanded multicultural 
education program needs in a cost-*ef fective manner* 

Business, Professional, and Community Groups 
I5« Develop a mechanism to coordinate the efforts of the multiple 
advisory councils and parent groups that support and partici^ 
pate in the District's activities* Incorporate the needs of 
all these groups into a common set of guidelines, to avoid 
duplication of effort and a lack of concerted action* 

16* Organize Community Study Groups to study and evaluate existing 
District programs that lend themselves to multicultural educa 
tion* The Study Groups will be composed of administrators, 
teachers, students, and community members representing the 
total District population, and will be formed on an ad hoc 
basis to evaluate specific programs* 

I 7« Explore methods of communication between school and home that 
bridge cultural gaps* 

18* After identifying outside factors and their effect through 
the Delphi Study (see Research section, item 33 following). 
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Reference to 
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Proposal, 
pp* 187-197 



Transportation 

Study 

Outline, p« ^7 



Community Involve*- 
ment Plan 
Outline, p. ^9 

Proposal p* 251-255 



Community Study 
Groups 

OutI Ine, p* 51 
Proposal, pp. 2l9-2i*9 



Home-'School Communl' 
cation Plan 
Outl Ine, p. 53 



Outside Factors 
Col laboratlon 
Outline, p. 55 
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Calt together those persons outside the District who are 
most closely related to the factors. Form a Joint powers 
collaboration to design mutuatty-agreed-upon activities 
for increasing positive factors and decreasing negative 
factors « 

19« Hold parent intergroup education classes in all schools, 
elementary to secondary, to acquaint parents with the 
diversity of cultures in their own neighborhoods and in 
the city, and to allow for positive interaction. 

20« Design a rumor control system to correct misinformation 
regarding District activities in new programs* 

Personnel and Training 
21 • Develop guidelines for affirmative action practices in 
personnel hiring, assignment, and deployment* Encourage 
inter-area staff transfers to meet multicultural education 
goats and objectives. 

22« Develop a coordinated plan for pre-service and inservice 
staff training in the philosophy objectives, methodology, 
and curriculum necessary to implement multicultural educa- 
tion* 

23. Create a voluntary teacher exchange program whereby teachers 
throughout the District will be able to temporarily exchange 
parallel teaching assignments* This exchange will give 
teachers classroom experience with students of ethnic back-* 
grounds with which the teachers have had little or no contact 
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f«r«nt Intergroup 
Education 
Outline, p« 57 



Rumr Control Plan 
Outline, p« 59 



Personnel PoHcy and 
Oeployment 
Outline, p« 61 



Staff Development 
Outline, p* 63 



Teacher Exchange Plan 
Outline, p« 65 



Enlist the support and cooperation of teacher training 
Institutions to identify and coordinate teacher prepara** 
tion procedures for meeting District and State Department 
of Education multicultural education requirements. 

Management 

Design a plan and a set of procedures whereby a local 
school -community group can assess the school's needs as 
related to multicultural education criteria. 

Coordinate present and future curriculum development to 
insure that District curriculum addresses the multicultural 
nature of the population it serves. 

Develop a set of manual and/or automated procedures which 
could be used to plan realistic and efficient use of 
Office of Multicultural Education funds, and to account for 
use of those funds. 

Establish procedures to provide for monitoring, evaluating, 
managing, and correcting the ongoing multicultural education 
plan. 

Plan a survey of all District employees to discover attri- 
butes which might be useful in multicultural education pro-^ 
grams or curriculum design. Develop an automated retrieval 

and dissemination system to provide access to the information 

J 

col lected. 



Reference to 

main document 
Teacher Preparation 
(University) 
Outline, p. 67 



AssessMnt of 
School Needs 
Outline, p. 69 



Curriculum 
Coordination 
Outline, p. 71 



Fiscal Information 
Plan 

Outline, p. 73 



Program Evaluation 
and Correction 
Outline, p. 75 



Staff Information 
Retrieval Plan 
Outline, p. 77 
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Pol icfes 

30. Develop a mechanism which will enable the Office of Multi- 
cultural Education and Area Superintendents to meet period- 
ically to coordinate and evaluate progress being made regard- 
ing multicultural education. 

31. Conduct a study to determine whether existing District 
policies are compatible with current legislative requirements 
related to multicultural education goals and objectives. 

32. Plan and commission a study to investigate the effects of 
different school organizational patterns or racial isolation 
in various areas of LAUSD. If the study indicates that these 
patterns contribute to racial isolation^ new and different 
structures (e.g.. Princeton Plan, paired schools, single 
grade schools) may be required. 

Statistics and Other Research 

33. In conjunction with System Development Corporation of Santa 
Monica, design a Delphi study which will systematically obtain 
the judgment of inrormed persons on the i;z>pact of a full range 
of outside factors on academic achievement in the Los Angeles 
Unified School District. Upon identification of said factors, 
design a plan to develop a mechanism whereby intervention 
strategies can be instituted. (See item l8*) 

3^* To implement school integration plans, obtain a demographic 

forecast including detailed projections of ethnic populations, 
housing patterns, and other related factors. 



Reference to 
jafn document 

District Staff 
HoUlcultural 
Education Coordi- 
nating Council 
Outline, p. 79 



Policy Conpatibility 
Study 

Outline, p. 81 



School Organization 
Plan 

Outline, p. 83 



Delphi Study of 
Outside Factors 
Outline/ p. 85 

Prospectus, 
pp. 272.295 



Oemogr<:phic 
Forecast 
Outline, p. 87 



35* Extend present racial and ethnic survey to include a break- 
down by grade level (as required by Sections 5002 and 5003 
of the State Education Code.) 

36. Conduct an impact survey to determine the number of schools 
offering multicultural education programs and the level of 
participation. The survey will provide statistical data 
requested in State and Federal guidelines relating to multi- 
cultural education, desegregation, and integration, 

37. Develop guidelines for reporting attendance of students in- 
volved in multicultural education programs which require 
other than traditional attendance patterns (for example. 
APEX and High School Institutes.) 

38. Periodically review attendance boundaries and realign them 
when necessary to prevent and eliminate racial isolation. 



39. 



Identify existing information on school plant planning and 
plant under-util ization. Determine if this Information is 
usable for multicultural education purposes. If it is not^ 
develop a plan for rectifying the situation. 

Information 



'♦O. Design a plan to disseminate information pertinent to 

multicultural education both within the District and ex- 
ternally, using existing District information outlets. 

Each activity is distinct, but is related to other activities 
and dependent on them. Implementing the whole plan will involve 
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Reference to 
main document 
Racial and Ethnic 
Survey 

Outline, p. 93 



Impact Survey 
Outline, p. 89 



Pupil Statistics 
and Reporting 
Outline, p« 91 



School Attendance 
Boundaries 
Outline, p. 95 



School Facilities 
Plan 

Outline, p. 97 



Information 
Dissemination Hodule 
Outline, p. 99 
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Reference to 

main document 

participation by all segments of the District staff and many 
members of the community. The outlines suggest some of the 
agencies that may participate in planning and implementing each 
activity. However, the agency lists are not by any means com- 
plete and exclusive. To be successful in providing multicul- 
tural education, the District will need comprehension of the 
plan and cooperation in implementing it on the part of all 
staff members. 

Obviously, management and coordination of all the suggested Management 

^ ^ Part 0, pp. 297-315 

activities is necessary. The Framework includes management plan- 
ning and a suggested time schedule for each phase of the activities- 
writing a prospectus, seeking funding, defining the activity after 
funding is obtained, assigning and training staff, implementing 
the activity, and assessing the results. 

The ultimate goal is that each of the activities be integrated 
into District operations. The measure of success of the Framework 
will be when multicultural education is no longer a separate 
consideration, but a part of all District activity. 



